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Foe several years before his death, the writer of these 
Memoirs had been urged by his friends to leave on 
record some account of his adventurous and useful 
life. The materials at hand were authentic and 
abundant; for not only was he possessed of an ex¬ 
cellent memory and great powers of retaining and 
narrating numerous and complicated details with 
entire accuracy, but during the forty years he spent 
in- India, he carried oq, a copious correspondence 
with his father and other members of his family, 
and a great portion of these voluminous letters has 
■beeiT not only preserved, but carefully transcribed in 
Engiajid. I venture, therefore, to say that nothing 
is related in these volumes upon vague recollection 
or traditional evidence, but every incident is told as 
it happened. 

Although it was not the fate of Meadows Taylor 
to rise to a high rank in the civil or military admin¬ 
istration of India, and he cannot lay claim to the 
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distinction and fame which belong to the illustrious 
founders and servants of the British empire in the 
East, there were circumstances in' his career not less 
remarkable than in the lives of greater men. He 
was one of the last of those who went out to India 
as simple adventurers—to use the term in no dis¬ 
paraging sense, for Clive and Dupleix were no more 
—and who achieved whatever success he had in life 

C 

solely by his own energy aAd perseverance, inde¬ 
pendent of the patronage of the great Company or 
the authority of the Crown. A lad of fifteen, after 
a few years spent at a second - rate school, and a 
few months in the drudgery of a Liverpool mer¬ 
chant’s counting-hpuse, is sent to Bombay upon a 
vague and fallacious promise of mercantile employ¬ 
ment. It was long before the days of Indian ex¬ 
aminations and Competition Wallahs. Arrived at 
Bombay, the house of business he was to enter 
proved to be no better than a shop, and its chief an 
embarrassed tradesman. By the influence and assist¬ 
ance of a kinsman, a commission was obtained for 
the misfortune-stricken boy in the Nizam’s militarj 
• contingent. Thus only he started in life. Bu'l the 
stress of circumstances and the tenacity of his own 
character had already taught him the all-important 
lesson of self-reliance and independence. Already, 
on the voyage, he had commenced the study of 
Eastern languages, to which he applied himself with 
extreme assiduity in his new position, perceiving 
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that until a man has mastered the language of a 
country he can know little of its inhabitants, and 
may remain for ever a stranger to the intelligence 
and the hearts of those over whom he exercises 
authority. His perfect acquaintance with the lan¬ 
guages of Southern India, Teloogoo, and Mahratta, 
as well as Hindoostanee, was no doubt the founda¬ 
tion of his extraordinary influence over the natives 
of the country, and oT his insight into their motives 
and character. It was also the first step to his ad¬ 
vancement in his profession. At seventeen he was 
employed as interpreter on courts-martial, and re¬ 
commended for much higher duty by the Eesident; 
and at eighteen he found himself Assistant Police 
Superintendent of a district comprising a population 
of a million souls. Nor were the duties of that office 
light. They involved not only direct authority over 
the ordinary relations of society, but the active pur¬ 
suit of bands of dacoits, Thugs, and robbers, who 
ipfested a half-civilised territory. Occasionally, mili¬ 
tary expeditions were necessary to reduce some law- 
less chief of higher degree to obedience. The head 
of •the police was, in short, the representative of law 
and order in a wild country. These duties, at this 
early age, Meadows Taylor performed, and with such 
success as to merit |he notice of the sagacious old 
Minister of the Nizam, Chundoo Lall, and the ap¬ 
proval of the Eesident. 

It would be superfluous in this preface to notice 
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the details of his advancement in life, which are 
more fully related by himself in the following pages. 
But I may venture to point out one or two consider¬ 
ations on which the simplicity and modesty of his 
own nature forbade him to dwell. By mere perse¬ 
verance and industry, he carried on the work of self- 
education through life with very remarkable results ; 
and this, chiefly, at military stations in the interior 
of the Deccan, with no advanl;f!ges of books or Euro¬ 
pean society. Having mastered the native languages, 
he soon found that the government of an Indian 
district and population means that English intelli¬ 
gence, integrity, and foresight are to supply all that 
is wanting in these re.spects to a less civilised people; 
and he applied himself to make good from such re¬ 
sources as he possessed all these deficiencies. Thus 
he taught himself the art, and even invented a new 
method, of land-surveying, because the revenue set¬ 
tlement of the country depends upon it; and without 
augmenting the burdens of the people, he largelv 
increased the revenue of the State in several dis¬ 
tricts. He taiight himself engineering, because the 
construction of roads, tanks, and buildings was an 
essential part of the improvement of the country. 
He acqiiired a considerable knowledge of law, both 
Hindoo, Mohammedan, and English, because he had 
to administer justice to the people; and he framed 
for himself a simple code and rules of procedure 
applicable to a country where there were no courts 
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of law and no written laws at all. lie studied 
geology and botany, because he observed the direct 
'bearing of these sciences on the productiveness of 
the soil. He bro\»ght to the knowledge of Europe 
the curioiis antiquities of Southern India, so neai'ly 
allied in form to some of the remains of Ireland, 
Cornwall, and France. He beguiled his leisure hours 
with painting and music, in which lie had, I know 
not how, acquired considerable {woficiency; and he 
cultivated litci'ature with no mean success, as is 
proved by the series of novels beginning with the 
‘ Confessions of a Thug,’ in which the manners and 
superstitions of India are portrayed with wonderful 
fidelity, and by the ‘Manual of Indian History,’ 
which is the most complete summary in existenct! 
of the annals of that country. His various literary 
"pcoductions, which have stood the t(!st of time, and 
still exercise a fascinating power over the reader, are 
not so much works of imagination as living pictures 
of the men and women amongst whom he dwelt. 
There is hardly a character in these volumes that 
was not drawn from some real person, whom he had 
‘seen*and known in his various expeditions or in 
the repression of crime. And he acquired, as if 
by nature, an extraordinary force and flexibility of 
style, which brings ^le native of India, with his 
peculiar forms of language, his superstitions, his 
virtues, and his crimes, within the range of the Eng¬ 
lish reader, as no other work has done. The tales 
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of ‘ Tara/ ‘ Ealph Darnell/ ‘ Tippoo Sultaun/ and 
‘ Secta/ were designed by their author to mark the 
principal epochs of Indian history at long intervals 
of time, and the state of society in each of them; 
and they form a complete work, which deserves to 
retain a lasting place in English litei’ature. And 
when it is considered that they were for the most 
part written by. a young officer who spent his life in 
active service, remote from a’lf literary society, they 
are an astonishing proof of natural genius. I men¬ 
tion these things, not by way of panegyric, but 
because I hope that many a young Englishman may 
enter upon the duties of an Indian career with this 
book in his pocket, and may learn from it what may 
be done, in the course of a single life, to develop and 
improve his own character and attainments, and to 
promote the welfare of the people committed to his 
charge. 

But there is a higher clement and a more import¬ 
ant lesson in this record of a life spent in the service 
of India. Meadows Taylor gave to the people of 
India not only his head, but his heart, lie had the 
liveliest sympathy and affection for the nati^'cs of 
India. Thoroughly understanding their traditions 
and their manners, he treated men and women of all 
ranks with the consideration and respect due to an 
ancient society. The wild Beydurs whom he en¬ 
countered upon his first arrival at Shorapoor—men 
who were the terror of the country and the myr- 
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midons of the court—paid to him, after their first 
interview, “We perceive that you respect us, and we 
will be faithful to you for ever.” And in the more 
polished spheres of Indian life he touched the pride 
of the native nobility with so light and kindly a 
hand, that they were as eager to court his friendshij) 
as the peasantry were to receive his counsel and his 
benefits. British rule in India has, beyond all doubt, 
conferred the great benefits of peace and civilisation 
on the country; but it is soinetinies wanting in 
gentleness and sympatliy. Tlicre lies ju'obably its 
greatest danger in the future. Some e.xamples there 
are of men who have touched the hearts of the na¬ 
tives and enjoyed in return their enthusiastic and 
devoted regard, such as the Lawrences, Outram, and 
Malcolm ; but they are rare. I think the author of 
these recollections was one of them. Whei'ever he 
went, the natives knew and belicwed that they had 
a protector and a friend. The sphere of his powc'r 
.and influence was not wide, at lea.st in comparison 
with the vast extent and population of the Indian 
empire ; but as far as it extended they were eom- 
plists. Probably there were few men in India who, 
at the moment of the Mutiny of LS.'i?, could have 
crossed the river into Berar without troops, and held 
a firm grasp on the j?assions of an excited people; 
and the confidence inspired by men of this character 
largely contributed to save the south of India from 
the calamities which were devastating the North- 
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Western Provinces of Bengal. Not only was the 
maiiltenance of peace in the Deccan a matter of the 
utmost importance to the suppression of the dis¬ 
turbances in the North-West, but Colonel Taylor 
was able most materially to assist the operations of 
Sir Hugh Rose’s army by moving up cattle and sup¬ 
plies, which were indispensable to the sustenance of 
the troops. 

The chief object we have view in giving this 
volume to the world, and the chief object of the 
author in writing it, is to impress upon those who 
may be called upon to take any part in the adminis¬ 
tration of India, and especially on the young men 
who now annually leave our schools and examination 
papers for that purpose, that their ability, happiness, 
and success in the great work before them will de¬ 
pend very much on the estimate they form of the 
native character, and on the respect and regard they 
show to the natives in the several ranks of society. 
The highest are on a par with the oldest and proud¬ 
est aristocracy in the world. The lowest are entitled 
to be treated as members of an old and civilised 
society. 

Meadows Taylor was never, properly speaking, in 
the civil service of the East India Company or the 
Grown, nor did he hold any military appointment in 
the British Indian army. He was through life an 
officer of the Nizam. He never even visited Cal¬ 
cutta or Bengal. But the administration of the 
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Nizam, both civil aud military, is, to a certain 
extent, that of a protected government, and is large¬ 
ly influenced by the decisions and policy of the 
Governor - General of India in Council. 

He remained at Shorapoor many years. When 
the arrangement was made with the Nizam for 
the liquidation of the claims of the British Gov¬ 
ernment by the cession of certain portions of 
territory, the district* df Western Berar was placed 
under the management of Captain Taylor; and the 
services rendered by him were so far eventually 
recognised by the Government of India, that he 
retired, after more than thirty-eight years’ service, 
with the pension of his rank in the Britfsh service, 
not unaccompanied with honorary distinctions which 
he valued. 

The time is past when so adventurous and sin¬ 
gular a career is possible in India or elsewhere. 
The world grows more methodical, and routine takes 
the place of individual effort. But the same quali- 
ties of head and heart are still the only guides to 
sudcess in the government of a people different from 
’oui^qlves in race, religion, and manners, but united 
to Great Britain by a common allegiance and com¬ 
mon duties. 
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• 

I WAS bom in Slater Street, Liverpool, on the 25th day 
of September 1808. My father, Mr Philip Meadows 
Taylor, was the only surviving son of the Kcv. Philip 
Taylor, of Old Court, Harold’s Cross, in the county of 
Dublin. My mother was the youngest daughter of Ber¬ 
tram Mitford, Esq., of Mitford Castle, in the county of 
• Northumberland, one of the most ancient Saxon families 
of England, which still flourishes, from its origin, bc- 
^yond* the Conquest, to the present time, in the enjoy- 
i^ent,o^ its ancient privileges and estates. 

My father’s ancestors were of a North Lancashire 
family, and have been traced to Lancaster, where they 
were known in the fifteenth century. They reckoned 
many men of sterling wdtth and reputation among their 
number; and one. Dr John Taylor, author of the ‘ Heb¬ 
rew Concordance,' is well known to this day. The 
Taylors intermarried with the Martineau family, after 

A 
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fhe former had removed to Norwich, which became their 
stronghold ; and there the pleasant friendly gatherings 
and intercourse with Mr and Mrs Barbauld, Sir J. 10. 
Smith, and other celebrities of the time, are not yet 
forgotten. 

Without making any boast of pedigree, I can at least 
claim descent from two ancient families of England— 
one Puritan, the other Koyalist—and my parents faith¬ 
fully preserved these hereditary distinctions to the last. 

My father was educated partly in Germany, and there 
learnt to appreciate the advantages of rifles over ordi¬ 
nary muskets. He assisted in raising a volunteer rifle 
corps in Liverpool, which he commanded as executive 
captain, the Earl of Derby being the colonel; and thus 
had, I believe, the merit of being the first to introduce 
the rifle'system into England. This fact was recog- 
liised by the War OfiBce at a comparatively late period. 
In 1807, my father and mother were married at Walton 
Church, Lancashire. Five sons were the issue of this 
marriage, three of whom survive, I being the oldest. 

Soon after my birth my father removed from Slater 
Street to Brookfield, a pretty country-house near Liver¬ 
pool ; and later, for convenience in business, then very, 
prosperous, to a house in Eodney Street, the most 
fashionable locality in the town at that time. I remem¬ 
ber but little of Brookfield; and indeed my first mem¬ 
ories of liodney Street are dim and vague. The chief 
one is of my being attacked with croup, followed by a 
long severe illness, which changed me from a healthy, 
sturdy child into an ailing, delicate one, and necessitated 
my being sent to Ireland, to the care of my grandfather 
and aunts, for change of air. I grew querulous and 
weak, and, I fear, was a trouble in the house. I had 
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named myself “ King Pippin,” and remember lying on 
the rug in the room I am now sitting in, piping out 
%aiserably that “ King can’t ” or “ King won’t ” when 
required to do anything. I grew stronger, however, 
and soon became my grandfather’s constant companion 
in his strolls about the garden, holding on by his finger, 
and gradually losing my awe of his deep sonorous voice 
and imposing manner, as was proved by a speech re¬ 
corded against mo, when, as he was seiKcd by a violent 
fit of sneezing, I lookdtf up in my grandfather’s face, 
and said, gravely, “ Grandpapa, what a chap you are 
for sneezing! ” 

In duo course I returned to my parents in Rodney 
Street, and many memories fiit across me while I write. 
On one occasion, while on a pond with some, skaters at 
Street Court, ilerefordshiro, where my mother’s sister 
resided, I had a narrow escape of my life. The ice 
broke under mo, and I was with difficulty rescued—my 
cry being, “ Help King 1 help King ! ” 

I believe I could at this time read fairly, and could 
repeat a good deal by heart at the age of five. No 
great feat, truly; but I was never set up as a prodigy, 
nefr did I begin Greek at throe years old, like Mr Stuart 
Mil] ! 

^ My .wish was to become a merchant in those days, 
and,* watching my opportunity, I ran away to find 
“ papa’s counting-house,” and was discovered by a friend 
of my father’s crying in the street, and restored to 
my dear mother, whose agony when slio found I was 
Inissing was extreme. She feared I had been decoyed 
kway for my beauty, and that she would never see me 
more. I was ordered to bed, without supper, by my 
father; but I well remember, as I lay there sobbing, 
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tliat my mother stole into the nursery with a bowl of 
hot bread-and-milk in her hand, and p;ave earnest thanks 
for my restoration to her beside my litthi bed. 

Soon after this escapade, my brother Kobert and my¬ 
self were s(mt to a day-s(;hool to ke('p us out of mischief. 
Of what wo learnt at tlie llev. Mr Fearon’s I remember 
but little. I suppose tlie rudiments of English and the 
earliest lessons in Lati?! ; but wo were veiy happy, 
and it was the bogiuniug' of the little eilucation I ever 
received. 

Among the most distinct memories of these early 
days is that sjdendid illumination of Liverjax)!, the year 
of the peace of 1814. We ehhu' boys were takcui by our 
parents through the strcicts of the town; and although 
thos<s w(;rQ not the days of gas ami oilier brilliant effects, 
very beautiful devices were arrangeil wi.h coloured oil- 
lamps, and our deliglit was unbounded. 

Nor have I forgotten the chairing of Mr Canning and 
Ceneral Gascoignc', on their ri'turn as Mmnbers for 
Liverpool, after a severely-contested election. I remem¬ 
ber my mother presenting a nosegay of flowers (bompret 
wmdd be the word usml now) to ]\lr (Janning, and the 
scarlet streamers with which it was tied, and how we 
children, standing on the steps, were cheering with all 
our might, and were shown to him. I remember his 
laughing liice and shiny bald head as he kissed hands 
to my mother and drove on—the flags too, the shouting- 
crowds, the bands of music, and the windows tilled with 
gaily-dressed ladies ; and I remcjuber how my mother, 
a true Mitford, insisted that her boys should wear the 
Tory colours, red and blue, in opposition to my father, 
whose sympathies wore with the pink or Whig colours 
of the Seftons, 
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T] le same year lii^fcojay^lnieij iuy parents ,to^l|^a\vicli. 
wliere tliere was a ejatlioiiBj^ oi’ the Taylor,.?aiu1^-’^: of 


^his I have litUe of oiii:.,siay in Loii- 

<lon—iiiclufling- beinij .^;|jveri in a wlierry'to'Gf^Rnvicli, 
and seeing iMadaine 8aqui dahi'd' (^n a tight-rope sixty 
i'eet liigli—1 have a very distinct inij)re8sio7i, ;ind also 
tliat I was a liero in tlie eyi'S of iny hrotheis on my 


return. 

It must have been about tlio year l-Sl.n-KJ tliat my 
father’s affairs became ifivolved. He rejeet(>d all tenijit- 
ing offers to reinstate his business on borrowed moneys, 
which wei'c Irecdy 2 ire.ss(‘d ujion him ; and having hon- 
oiu'ahly discharged every claim, and gH'en uii Ihe lux¬ 
urious home in Rodney Street, to which liis luevious 
jMisition had entitled him, he took a jileasantJii 1 le villa 
called Olive Vale Oottage, abcmt tiiri'c miles from Livei- 
liool, to which he nuiioved his family. ]\Iy mother 
accc^ited her change of fortune with all the resignation, 
devotion, and nobility of her charactc'r, and wais ever the 
true heljier and comforter of her husband. 

At Olive Vale Cottage we boys lived a very hajijiv 
life. There was a jirc'tty llowei-gardcn which was oiii' 
mother’s great delight, and her cainations, jiinlcs, and 
auriculas were the lincst of their kind ; a magnolia and 
scajlet jajionica W'cre trained round the drawing-idom 
windows, and showed her e.xquisite taste. Tlici-e was 
a cayiital fruit and vegctahle garden, which was iny 
father’s jjride, and where he laboured diligently when 
he returned each day from his wmrk in Liveiqiool. There 
was a poplar-tree too, in tlio highest branches of wliich 
\vo establislied a sort of nest to wdiich we mysteriously 
(jslimbed, to my mother’s great dismay, and I rememher 
liny father calling to us to “ Como down, you monkeys, 
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and don’t frighten your mother,” while he at the same 
time betrayed no small pleasure in our accomplishing 
so manly an exploit. Although they were very poor,' 
my parents were very happy and very proud of their 
troop of noisy boys, who throve well in the sweet 
country air. 

The next event was my being sent to school. The 
one selected was kept by Mr Barron at Holt Hall, near 
Prescot, and I entered as a boarder. Tliere were, I 
believe, about a hundred boys,- and the school had a 
wide reputation. It was a rough place, although scarcely 
equal to the Yorkshire school of Mr Squeers; but I, fresh 
from the gentle presence and teachings of my mother, 
felt the change keenly, and was almost inconsolable—so 
much so, tjiat I was sent homo after a while, and when I 
returned to Mr Barron’s, it was as a parlour boarder, a 
distinction which caused much jealousy, and subjected 
mo to much torment. I was the youngest boy in the 
school, teased and bullied by all; but after I had received 
an enormous cake from homo, which was divided among 
the boys, I grew more into favour, and even became a 
“ pet ” among them. 

Wo rose at six in summer, partially dressed ourselves, 
and, with our jackets over our arms, went down tp a 
stone bench in the yard, where stood a long row of pew¬ 
ter basins filled with water, and often-in the winter with 
ice. Here, in all weathers, we washed our faces and 
hands, combed and brushed our hair, and went into the 
schoolroom a while to study; then were let out to play 
till the bell rang for breakfast, consisting of fresh new 
milk, and a good lump of bread. At ten we were all in 
school again, and work went on, only interrupted by the 
instances of severe punishment which but too often 
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occurred. The rod was not sparingly used, as many 
a bleeding back could testify, and I have often been 
obliged to pick the splinters of the rods from my 
hands. 

We were well fed on meat, cabbiige, and potatoes, and 
rice or some plain pudding; on Sundays wo had inva¬ 
riably roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. We wont into 
school again at three. At five school broke up, and at 
seven we had our suppers of bread and ijiilk ; afterwards 
we could study or go ouff within bounds as we pleased. 
Good Mrs Barron attended to our personal cleanliness 
and to our health; and at stated seasons, especially in 
spring, we were all gathered together in the dining-hall, 
whore the old lady stood at the end of the room at a 
small table, on which was a large bowl of that most 
horrible compound, brimstone and treacle. ’The scene 
rises vividly before me, as we all stood with our hands 
behind our backs, opened our mouths and received each 
our spoonful, swallowed it down as best we could—and 
had to lick the spoon clean too I Surely this was a 
refinement of cruelty! I presume I learnt something 
while at this school, for before me lies a letter from my 
father, praising mo for the good conduct and diligence 
I had shown, and exhorting me to further exertions, with 
much ^ound advice on many points. A like letter was 
al 80 »ri»ceived from my grandfather, the replies to which 
I had to write with great care and no blots, and which 
was afterwards found carefully preserved among his 
papers. 

j I could not have remained at Mr Barron’s school 
longer than the close of the year 1817. The ill-usage 
it received increased, and I ran home at last and showed 
ijny mother my bleeding hands, and also my father when 
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he came in. The distance I had run was no great feat 
for me, who was always selected “ hare ” in our games 
at “ hare and hounds.” Thus the Barron iTubble bursft 
What was to bo done with me next? Had I really 
learned anything, except spelling, which was well 
knocked into me, and has stood me in good stead all 
my life ? I doubt whether I really had profited much. 

My brother attended a small day-school in the village 
of Wavertree, apd when I got home I was also placed 
there under Mr Newby’s care.' ' I believe he was a com¬ 
petent teacher if he chose, but he was incorrigibly sleepy 
and lazy; and when her husband fell asleep and we boys 
became uproarious, Mrs Newby walked in, quelled the 
tumult, and read her lazy helpmeet a sound lecture, 
which used to afford us intense amusement. She was a 
tall grim woman, with decided beard and moustache, 
and a strong Cumberland accent; but she was very 
kind to us boys. A short time after my attendance at 
this school began, I received a bite from a dog as we 
were going along the lane one morning. It proved a 
very severe one, and I was very ill; my parents were 
much alarmed, as I was delirious for some time, and it 
was three months before the wound healed. How vividly 
I remember my dear mother’s anxious face and gentle 
loving care, and my little brother Selby throwing him¬ 
self down on the grass and crying that he saw the sky 
open and the beautiful angels hovering over him and 
saying to him, “ Meadows won’t die I ” What did the 
child see? Long years after I questioned him about 
this, and he said the vision was firmly rooted in his 
memory! 

Time passed on, but I fear my father’s affairs did nc!)t 
improve, and there were many anxieties and privationjs 
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at the Cottage; and at length, after a visit to Dublin, 
on which I accompanied him, my father accepted the 
(charge of a large brewery in James Street, of which he 
was to be executive manager. 

Does any reader remember the Dublin and Liverpool 
packets of fifty years ago ? Stout cutters, with one nar¬ 
row cabin for passengers and bertlis all round it; no 
wonder no one went across who could avoid it. We 
weree three days and nights at sea ; and as provisions 
were reduced to salt jutik and shi 2 )’s biscuit, wo iimused 
ourselves by catching gurnards off the Kish Bank, and 
tlieso Sfdit iuid broiled wore very good. After a short 
stay in Ireland we returned to Olivo Vale Cottage. My 
father wound uj) his affairs in Livorjiot)!, and we em¬ 
barked with all OTir belongings for Dublin. , 

The house wo occu^ned in James Street was large 
and handsome, and the brewery was a source of con¬ 
stant and varied delight. Wo he]j)ed, or imagined we 
heli)ed, John Reilly, the coo^icr, to make and mend 
casks ; and often shared his dinner of salt lierring, j)ota- 
toes, and butter, with old Sograve, the jjorter at tlie gate, 
who had a wooden leg. 

My brother and I attended Dr Hutton’s school as day- 
scholars. Dr Hutton taught Latin and Greek himself, 
and th,ere were masters for French and mathematics. 
'I’he discipline here, too, was very severe. Was every¬ 
thing I learned always to be beaten into me? I made 
but little progress in classics, but delighted in mathe¬ 
matics and French, and even gained prizes in these. 

There was little yaiuety in our Dublin life. I well 
recollect the entry of King George IV., the procession, 
hia portly figure, and gracious salutations to the ladies 
in jthe windows, and the deafening cheers of the crowd, 
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on that glorious summer day. Tlie event was a remark¬ 
able one in the history of Ireland, and its people accorded 
to their King a right royal welcome. • 

All this time my dear mother’s religious teachings to 
us became, it seems to me now, more earnest and con¬ 
stant th,an before. From her I learnt the doctrines of 
the Church and the sublime sacrifice and atonement of 
our Lord; and how lovingly and carefully she taught us 
will, I am sure, never be forgotten by my brother or my¬ 
self, and led to the feelings I 'hUvo all my life experi¬ 
enced of love and humble devotion to our glorious 
Church. 

In those days it was considered effeminate to teach 
boys to draw, or sing, or play on any instrument; ac¬ 
complishments, therefore, were denied us. I had much 
desire to learn both music and drawing, ■•but it was not 
allowed. I was getting on with Latin and Greek, had 
entered the first class, a^d took a goodly number of 
prizes in French and mathematics. 

Every boy, I suppose, has one decisive fight to record; 
mine was with a big boy, the bully of the school. We 
had one encounter in which I was severely handled. 
My father encouraged mo, however, not to give in, and 
gave me private instruction, until I began to “ see my 
way into science.” Beckoning on another easy yictory, 
my enemy one day called me a coward, and hit une. 1 
returned the blow sharply. The odds were scarcely fair, 
as my adversary had on a jacket with a row of metal 
buttons down the front; however, I fought on, hitting 
out as my father had taught me, and at last my foe lay 
down, begging my forgiveness, which of course was 
accorded. When I got home it was very evident what 
had occurred. 
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“ You have been fighting • again, sir,” said my father, 
severely. 

“ Yes, sir, with J-,” I replied. 

“ Did you lick him ? ” 

“I did, father, though he had buttons on his jacket.” 

“ Bravm, my boy 1 here’s half-a-crown for you. Go oif 
and treat your backers, and J-too, if you like.” 

And so I did. 

I do not know how it came about, but at the close of 
that half-year I was toM that I was to go to Liverpool 
and enter the office of Messrs Yates Brothers & Co., 
West India merchants, and be articled to them for seven 
years. I did not like the prospect at all. I should leave 
my darling mother and my studios, in which I was be¬ 
ginning to take such pleasure. Why was I sent away ? 
I am at a loss to imagine, and it is useless to speculate 
now, but so it was ; and to the intense grief of my 
mother, I was taken away, young and utterly inexpe¬ 
rienced, and placed as a boarder and lodger with Mr 
Hassal, a clerk in some office in Liverpool, who had been 
recommended to my father. I was duly introduced to 
Messrs Yates’s office, in which were several young boys 
—Earners like myself. Mr Ashton Yates, the senior 
partper, was invariably good to me, and I have a grate¬ 
ful memory of his kindness while I remained in the 
office? •At first I was set to copy circulars, and such 
easy work; then I was promoted to being post-office clerk 
—not an easy task in those days, as the postage on 
letters sent and received was of considerable amount 
an^ variety. I afterwards became one of the clerks 
for attending the discharge of cargoes, sitting in all 
welathers in a wooden shed with the Custom-house land- 
ing-waiter, entering, under their various marks, cotton 
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bales, sugar hogsheads, and goods of all descriptions 
from the East and West Indies. It was a hard life ; and 
day after day, in snow, frost, or rain, I have sat for hours'’ 
together, shivering and benumbed with cold, being al¬ 
lowed an liour for my dinner, in which time I had to 
run two miles to eat it, and run back again. Sometimes 
a friendly captain woiild ask me to partake of his meal; 
and I have frequently shared a landing-waiter’s lunch 
when offered. Our nominal hour for closing office was 
six o’clock; but I liave often been kept till ten when 
there was a press of work. My last office was “ assistant 
dunner,” as it was called— i.e., the collection of moneys 
due ; and late in the dark evenings have I, mere boy as 
I was, been walking the streets of Liverpool with thou¬ 
sands of pounds in bills, notes, and gold in my pocket. 
I was getting on; but I had enemies—wliy, I know not 
—who played mo many a scurvy trick. My petty cash 
was often pilfered, my desk being opened by other keys. 
I was ordered on private errands for ot^er clerks, and 
when I refused to execute them, I was “paid off” by 
extra work and malicious accusations. These were, 
however, entirely disproved. I had a steady friend in 
Mr Yates, and persevered in my work. The pleasanfest 
part of my duty was arranging the samples of cotton 
according to their quality; and I have been often called 
into the “parlour” to assist the partners in their“deci¬ 
sions. I had a fine sense of touch, and became an adept 
in the manipulation of samples. 

One iilcident I have never forgotten. I was return¬ 
ing to the office late one evening, when, passing by the 
door of a chapel, and hearing groans and cries, I looked 
in. A person stationed at the door invited me to enter 
and “save my soul.” The place, a large one, was in 
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profound darkness; a candle here and there only made 
the gloom more impenetrable. People of both sexes 
Vere sitting in the pews, and shrill piercing cries arose 
of “ Save me ! ” “ I’m going to hell! ” “ I’m damned! ’’ 
“The devil has me!” “I’m burning, burning!” “Go 
away, Satan ! ” “ Jesus has got me 1 ” and the like, with 
prayers so profane and shocking that I dare not write 
them down. Sometimes one got up, man or woman, 
and gave his or her experience of shis and ci’imes, 
horrible to hear, but whtcli, nevertheless, fascinated mo. 
I know not how long I stayed, but a girl sat down by 
me at last and whispered, “ Como and hiss mo, you 
beautiful boy—come away.” I gained the door, and 
fled rapidly in the darkness up the street. 

Early in 1824 the wretchedness I endured i® the office 
reached its highest pitch, and malicious tales against me 
increased frightfully, accompanied by threats. I retorted 
by saying to those who wore badgering me, that if I 
were not let alone I would tell certain things I knew of 
them. I was of course defied ; but I felt ill—I had a 
fearful cough, and the doctor said I was threatened with 
consumption; so I wrote the whole story to my father, 
^hb had left Dublin and was settled at Apsley, near 
Imemel Hempstead in Hertfordshire, telling him that I 
lywist ceme home for change of air at once. 

m \feftt into the “parlour” to consult Mr Yates, who 
agr^ssd I had better go for a while. I was not strong 
enoi hgh for work, and my enemies in the office were 
verj W malicious. ^ 

“ I And,” he added, “ tell your father, if there is any 
»othipr opening for you he likes better, or that you wish 
youllrself, I will give up your indentures.” 

If I had enough money of my own to pay my journey; 
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and on a bitterly cold morning I mounted the roof of the 
London coach at the Saracen’s Head, Dale Street, with 
a thankful heart, and was in my mother’s arms on the 
following afternoon. How happy I need not say. 

My indentures were returned by Mr Yates, after some 
correspondence with my father, and I had ended that 
phase of my life, richer in experience and general know¬ 
ledge, but weak and delicate in health. With home 
care this soon improved. 

I was not long in suspense as to my future. My 
father became acquainted with Mr Baxter, a Bombay 
merchant, who wanted a young man to assist in the 
house at Bombay, and proposed to me to go out at once. 

It had been previously decided that I should go to 
Madeira for my health, so the proposal fitted admirably. 
We dined with Mr Baxter, who lived in-> splendid style, 
and the terms offered seemed to me and to my father 
exceptionally good. 

I was to receive a large and yearly increasing salary, 
live in Mr Baxter’s family, and to be admitted as an 
eighth partner when I became of age. My mother’s 
cousin, Mr Nownham, was holding the high office of 
Chief Secretary to Government at Bombay, and wdrii^^ 
no doubt look after mo; and I was considered a .v^ie? 
lucky boy with excellent prospects. . d to 

My outfit was at once ordered, my passage takel 
the Upton Castle, permission having been obtainec had 
me to reside in India, and I returned for a few 
precious days to Apsley. I will not dwell on this pejtfd to 
it is even yet sacred to me : but at length the 15th I' fuse, 
came, and I parted from my dear mother in bitter ^ 

never to see her again. My father took me dowipp 
Greenwich in a wherry, with my boxes, and we fo^ \ 
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the Upton Castle there. We dined at the Falcon, and 
in the evening went on board. My lather gave me 
’much excellent advice and bid me good-bye, both he and 
I firmly believing that I should return in “no time,” 
rich and prosperous, a partner in Baxter’s house. 

When I awoke next morning, our ship was anchored 
off Gravesend waiting for the captain and some of the 
passengers: when these arrived, wo put to sea. So 
ended my boyhood in England. I had completed niy 
fifteenth year the previous September. 
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We Iniocked about for a week in the Channel owing to 
strong adverse winds, and at last anchored off Spithead 
to wait for a fair breeze, and I wrote to my brother a 
long cheery letter detailing many a “ castle iii the air,” 
and hope of groat things to come. 0i> the 2Gth April 
we finally put to sea. We reached Funchal, Madeira, 
on the 26th May. I had excellent introductions from 
my father’s relations, Mr and Mrs Leacock, and I was 
very kindly received on my andval. I saw a groat deal 
of the island, many new sights and much wonderful 
scenery, which I find described in a long letter written 


to my mother. We were about ton days at Madi^ina 
taking in wine for India. I was on shore all the ti^nae, 
and I believe some of the passengers were surprise ^ to 
find “ the boy for Baxter’s ” at dinner-parties gnj^l thb 
chief houses of the island. Certaiidy, several who^ had 


not before noticed me now began to do so. The caj^^tain 
and chief officer taught me the use of the sextant an^d to 


make observations, and I was 'soon able to be of (’.use, 


Some one lent me Gilchrist’s Hindostanee Grammar, It and 
taught me to pronounce the words, so I was abl'l to 
make some progress. { ■: 
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Tlie Upton Castle was frigate - built, and carried 
eigliteen guns, and it was necessary to keep a good 
l(»ok-out against pirate cruisers about the latitude of the 
Azoi’cs. We were all told off to quarters, and I was 
constituted captain of the mizzen-top, niy favourite resort 
for reading, and which now was garrisoned by six stout 
boys besides myself. One night I was keeping the first 
watch with Mr Duggan the second officer, when just as 
the lights were being put mrt I raised the,glass, and saw 
a large felucca close to «s*on the windward quarter. I 
raised an alarm, and although wo hailed her several 
times, no answer was given. I think I hear now Mr 
Duggan’s order to mo to “ fire,” and see the long dark 
ship, with all its moving dusky forms, plunging past ns. 
I fired two muskets in rapid succession ; but the stranger 
did not turn, and wo sent a parting shot after her. Our 
ship was in a state of wild excitement, and groups of 
passengers, ladies and gentlemen in every variety of 
costume, were gathered on deck. Wo had no further 
alarms after tliis. Wo were becalmed on the lino for 
nearly three weeks, d\xll and insufferably hot. We 
welcomed Neptune and Mrs Neptune on board in the 
*appfovod old fashion, and I was scraped with a hoop and 
well ducked, but was spared the tarring. 

We hfid one terrible gale off the Cape, but got off 
withoift jnuch damage. I had a narrow escape of my 
life, one day : I was upon the dolphin-striker and had 
struck two, and hit a third, and the “ quiver ” held ; but 
instead of disengaging the lino from my arm it became 
twisted round my wrist, *and had I not been lashed to 
ilie dolphin-striker 1 must have been inevitably dragged 
into the sea. The wounded fish turned in a last struggle, 
and I got the lino free. My arm was very painful for 

B 
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some time, and I made no further attempts to strike 
dolphins. 

As we neared Bombay one of the passengers took me 
aside, and asked me concerning my past life and future 
prospects very kindly. I told him all, and the arrange, 
ments which had been made for me in Baxter’s house, 
and that I believed it to be a great mercantile firm. On 
this point I was now undeceived, as my friend said Mr 
Baxter’s was simply a large sliop; that they had been 
in a fair way of business, but that Mr Baxter’s extrava¬ 
gance in London had been such that it was possible the 
firm might no longer even exist. However, he added, 
you have made many friends among us; we are all in¬ 
terested in you, and will help you if we can. I told 
him of my letters to Mr Newnham and others, and he 
said it was impossible to have a better- or more influen¬ 
tial friend. “ I think,” he said, “ you will not be long 
at Baxter’s, and we shall soon see you take your proper 
place in society.” Among the ladies, especially, I had 
excited an interest by rescuing one of them, a lovely 
girl, from a watery grave. She had incautiously opened 
her port-hole during a storm, keeping the cabin-door 
shut. A great green sea poured in, flooding the whole 
place. I fortunately heard the rush of water, and forc¬ 
ing open the door of her cabin, found her lying face 
downwards in the water, which was pouring OTOr the 
steerage deck. I carried her to the cabin of another 
lady and put her in, and next day was very sweetly 
thanked for my services. 

AU things considered, my voyage had been a very 
pleasant one. We anchored in Bombay harbour on the 
night of the 1st of September 1824, having been four 
months and a half at sea, and the whole of that glorious 
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panorama opened on my sight as I rose early in the 
morning to have “ a look at India.” 

I find a long letter written to my mother, dated Sep¬ 
tember 3, part of which I am tempted to insert as my 
first impressions of Bombay 


“ Bombay, September 3, 1824. 


“ My dearest Mother, —Aftpr a long but fine passage 
of four months and some days, I have ‘arrived at the 
house of Mr Osborne, with whom I have every expecta¬ 
tion of being extremely comfortable; but having been 
only here a day, I can hardly judge how I shall like the 
business that I am about to embark in, in the town of 
Bombay. 

“ I have arrived at a very good time of thg year, as 
the weather, wifcli the exception of next month, which is 
a hot one, will get cooler and cooler every day. Bvcii 
now the evenings and mornings, which is the only time 
you can stir out, excci^t in a palankeen, are delightfully 
cool and pleasant. 

“ But one of the greatest annoyances here arc the 
mosquitoes, which bite terribly; but as yet I have 
escaped their torments. 

“ At about half-jjast ten on the morning of the let, 
limd was descried from the mast-head, which proved to 
be the high land outside Bombay harbour. 

“ I was employed below, packing up all my goods and 
chattels, so that I did not come on deck till about three 
in thc» afternoon, when by that time we were close to it. 
It is fine high land, amf is covered with green in many 


•places—a welcome sight for us who had been so long at 
sea. } We passed, also, two very pretty small islands. 


caliec^ Hennery and Kennery, all covered with trees to 
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the water’s edge ; but as it was by this time six o’clock, 
we could not see the beautiful verdure of the trees; and 
as we entered the harbour by night, wo missed a very 
fine sight, as the entrance to the harbour is reckoned 
one of the finest in the world. At half-past twelve we 
cast anchor in Bombay roads, about three miles from the 
town, intending to drop down eatly in the morning. 
Accordingly, when the pilot came on board about four 
o’clock, we weighed, and dropped down opposite the 
town, where we cast anchor loi good about a mile from 
the shore. As soon as we had come to an anchor, wo 
were surrounded by boats filled with black fellows, 
naked excepting a piece of cotton-stuff tied round their 
waist, offering fruit, eggs, milk, &c., of which you may 
be sure we all ate very heartily by way of a treat. 
About twelve o’clock I hired a boat and went ashore, 
taking with me all the clean clothes I had, which had 
dwindled to about half-a-dozen clean shirts, as many 
stockings, and one pair of trousers—rather a slender 
stock I 'Phe moment I got ashore, I hired a palankeen 
and went to Baxter Bros., where I was received by 
Mr Osborne, the manager, who did not know of my ap¬ 
pointment, but was very kind. He offered me his paian-' 
keen to go about in, and recommended me to deliver my 
letters ; and I set out for Mr Newnham’s, who was very 
kind, offered me his advice whenever I stood jn-need, 
and told mo if he could do me any service, he would 
with the greatest pleasure. I then went to Mr Wode- 
house, who asked me if I was entirely engaged to 
Baxter’s; and when I told hfin I believed I v/as, I 
thought he looked disappointed. 1 

“ . . . Nothing goes down hero but the [ Com¬ 
pany,’ and it is indeed an excellent service. Th^e are 
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the writers, for instance ; as soon as they arrive in India, 
they have their three hundred rupees a-inonth, and 
flothing to do but to learn the Hindostanoe and Persian 
languages, and ride about in palankeens, with a score of 
black fellows at their heels. In this country there are 
lots of servants, and they are the laziest lot of rascals 
under the sun. Onf fellow will not do two things. If 
you have a fellow to brush your shoes, ho will not go on 
an errand. One of our passengers hiroil eighteen ser¬ 
vants the moment ho landed! Put their wages are 
very cheap. You get these fellows for 2, 3, 4, and G 
rupees a-month, and have not to clothe them or any¬ 
thing. ... A shirt here lasts only a day—some¬ 
times not even that. Fortunately washing is very cheap, 
only three rupees a-niontli, and you may dirty as many 
things as you like. I think the climate will agree with 
me; I do not find the heat oppressive. . . . Last 

night I had a walk on the esplanade, which was crowded 
with vehicles, carriages, gigs, and buggies, of all sorts, 
shapes, and sizes. Bombay is a fort; but the fortifica^ 
tions are not in good order. It is a pleasant walk round 
.the top of the ramparts. I have not seen any of the 
paSsengers since I came ashore. I suppose they will 
all ^e too proud to speak to me now; but, fortunately, 
there wfis not one I cared twopence for, except young 
^lepheard ; that’s a comfort. . . . The language is 

not difficult to get a knowledge of; but to be a good 
grammatical scholar is difficult, as it is not a written 
language. But Gilchrist, of London, has invented a way 
of writing it in EnglisTi letters. The natives transact 
, their j business in Persian, which is a written language. 
This as a festival day, and the natives w'alk in a sort of 
procepsion, with a kind of drum, making a terrible noise. 
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They dress up in the most ridiculous manner, carry 
torches in their hands, and go on with all sorts of antics. 

. . . I have written you a long letter, and told you 

all I could think of, I shall be in daily expectation of 
hearing from you, and can assure you there is nothing 
so disappointing as a ship from England without a letter 
from yourself.—I am your affectionate son, M. T. 

“ P.S .—Pray give my love to all friends at home and 
in London, where, I daresay, they have not forgotten 
me. Also to all dear friends in Dublin. When you see 
the boys, kiss them for me, and tell them the black fel¬ 
lows are such queer ‘jummies,’ with large bracelets on 
their arms and thighs made of silver, and rings through 
their noses, and strings of beads round their necks, and 
almost naked. 

“ Kiss dear Johnny for me a hundred times. I daresay 
he still remembers me ; and give my love to Bella. 

“ We are going to have a new Governor, as Mr Elphin- 
stone is going to Madras, and a Mr Lushington of the 
Treasury is coming out to succeed him. The present 
Governor is very much liked, and the inhabitants will 
be sorry to part with him. 

“ Mr Osborne lives in a very pleasitnt part of the 
town, fronting the esplanade, close to the fort-walls. 
We can see the sea—in fact, it is close by—so „that we 
have the sea-breeze all day long, without which it woufd 
be miserably hot. The houses are all built very large 
—large rooms, &c.; and the staircases are wide and 
airy. 

“ And now, dearest mother, 1 must close this letter, 
wishing you health and happiness; and that Goi may,, 
send His blessing upon you and my dear father is the 
constant prayer of your affectionate son.” 
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I had a comfortable room at Mr Osborne’s, and lived 
with him and his wife. He was in much perplexity 
about me, as he continued to receive no instructions, and 
the affairs of the house grew worse and worse. I could 
be given no salary, and as to the eighth share which I 
was to receive after five years, Mr Osborne considered it 
purely imaginary, a#d his hope seemed to be that Mr 
Newnham or Mr Wodehouse would provide for me and 
relieve him of the responsibility. I did.not write home 
any complaints or misgi^^ngs, but set to work to give 
what I could in return for the food, shelter, and indeed 
clothing, that Mr Osborne kindly supplied me with. I 
could do but little in the office, or help in accounts I did 
not understand at first. I could, however, make out 
bills for goods supplied — wine, beer, and groceries; 
could draft copies of outstanding accounts, and letters 
for Mr Osborne to sign. I had to sell in the shop both 
to ladies and gentlemen. I even one day sold some 
articles to the young lady I had rescued on board, and 

she presented me to her father. Colonel-, with a 

pretty little speech, telling him the story; and the 
old gentleman shook me warmly by the hand and 
thanked me. • 

I often breakfasted with Mr Newnham, but Mr Wode- 
house seemed almost more anxious on my account, and 
often Ipoked into the shop. So I plodded on, Mr 
Osborne looking anxiously for letters about me that 
never came, and vexing himself by vain regrets. 

My time of deliverance was not far distant. Mr Newn¬ 
ham one morning 8ent4iis palankeen for me, with a note 
saying he had something to tell me, and he showed me 
a letter from Sir Charles Metcalf, then Resident at 
Hydeirabad, stating that he had procured me a commis- 

I 

I 
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astonished at this, hut without any hesitation I acceptefl 
it at once, feeling very sure I had found a better opening 
tlian before. Only, liow to get free of Baxter’s ? Mr 
Nevvnham wrote to Mr Osborne asking tliat iny inden¬ 
tures might bo cancelled. Of coiAe Mr Osboino was 
surprised, but very kindly said he would not stand in 
iny way; that I was a fortunate fellow to have such a 
friend and get such an ajipoiifcinent, and next day gave 
me back my indentures. 

I find in a letter from Mr Newnham to my mother 
that “ ho is happy to tell her, her son will now cpiit 
the shop and move in his proper sphere. Tlie Nizam’s 
service,” he continues, “ holds out the most llattering 
lirospects ; and if ho qualifies himself iu, points of duty 
and in acquaintance with the native languages, the 
road to high and lucrative employment will bo open 
to him. He will nunove to my house, whore he will 
remain till he is ready to proceed to Aurangabad, where 
his military service will commence. I shall be very 
happy if this change in his circumstances should prove 
agreeable to you and Mr Taylor. lie is a line intcdli- ' 
gent lad, and I saw him, with regret, articled to a house 
which is not in as flourishing a state as you were led 
to believe.—Yours very faithfully, 

“ Wmi.iAM Newnham.” 

I removed to a small bungalow within Mr Newnbam’s 
“compound,” and a Parsee servant was ai)pointed to 
attend mo, who spoke good English; but I had not 
been idle, and could make myself understood pretty 
well, my ear guiding me to a good pronunciation. 
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vyj/7///;rr m/////wrm/i‘7. ///mZ- 
ed of conm iiiiih-Wf fcWs, c/ot/jcv, dr., oiidnj\\ovij- 
erous friend, Mr Ncwnliain, g-ave nio ii splendid elwsl- 
nut Aral), wliicli liad bidongod to his late wife. How 
pleased he was that I was out of “that shop”—that 
I was no longer “ Baxter’s hoy” ! indeed I am sure he 
fdt his own dignily insulted as long as I was there. 
“Now,”he said, “you arc Lieutenant Jleadows Taylor 
of his Highness the Nizam’s service, and we all drink 
your licalth, and wish you success.” 

One other temptation assailed ni(‘. Mr Sliotton, the 
head of the great nu'reantile lirm of tliat nani(‘, ju'essed 
me to throw aside military service and join his House. 

The prospects were vmy tempting, and Mr Newnham 
was greatly trotd)led as to what was l)est fa;mo to do. 
Finally it was* arranged that Mr Newidiam and Mr 
Wodehouse should decide; and their hat went faih 
that I was to he a soldier. They wore right; the great 
House ])erished too, and I should have heen again on 
the world. 

So when my kit was ready I left Bomhay. Mr Newn¬ 
ham had generously advanced every rupee of my out¬ 
fit, and I was to repay him as I could ; and on the 18th 
November 1824 I started f)r Aurungahad. 
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WiiAT was I to see in the new strange world now open¬ 
ing before me ? What was I to do and to be ? My 
heart was full of hope, and my ambitions ran high that 
morning as I parted from my kind friend Mr Newnham, 
whose last words rang in my ears—“ As soon as you 
have proved that you can be useful, you will be made 
useful,” he said-; “ be diligent and be steady, and I 
have no fear for you. Now go." My things had been 
sent on in advance, and what little I had with me was 
already in the boat at the Apollo Bunder, in charge 
of Dorabjee, my Parsee servant. We pushed off as I 
entered the boat, and dashed away over the clear wafer. 
The harbour was gay with shipping, and the giant 
Gh^ts in the background were wreathed witlj fleecy 
white clouds about their summits. I was in wild»8pirits, 
and could scarcely restrain myself, it was so glorion?, 
and so beautiful. i 

I found my horse and pony, tents and baggage, at 
Panwell, where I landed, and iiT the evening w mt on 
to Chowke. There I had the first sight of a sp lendid 
Indian encampment; the Resident at Nagpoie, Sir 
Richard Jenkins, being on his way to Bombay. The 
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scene was very strange to me. The stately white tents, 
the camels depositing their burthens, the huge ele¬ 
phants, the native gentlemen arriving in palankeens, 
surrounded by their numberless attendants, the camp 
bazaar, with its booths and stalls, the variety of dresses, 
colours, and equipments—all formed a scene of Eastern 
splendour such as I‘could never have imagined. 

As I was strolling idly along, I was accosted by an 
officer, and we fell into friendly chat-; and when ho 
knew where I was goiftg, and who I was, ho invited 
me to breakfast, assuring me tliat any friend of Mr 
Newnham’s would be welcome to Sir Richard. 

I was kindly received by the Resident, and again 
invited to dinner in the evening, and I felt no small 
gratification at such kind notice being bestowed on me. 

Next morning I reached the foot of the Ghats, and 
proceeded by the military road. How grand it was ! 
Deep glens and ravines, bounded by tremendous preci¬ 
pices ; trees and flowers all new to mo; and fresli 
invigorating air, so cold and bracing, and so like, I 
thought, to dear old England! 

On the 24th November I arrived at Poona, and was 
hospitably entertained by the officers of H.M. 67th 
Regiment at their mess. I was shown all the sights 
during nur evening rides, and the temple wliere the 
” sat in state to see the English annihilated 
by his P'rmy, which, instead, was defeated at Kirkee, 
in 181'p,—and many other scenes of interest; but I 
knew 1 little then of Dekhan history. 

We Treadled Ahmecfnugger on the 29th, and were 
hospita i'bly entertained by Mr Seton, Assistant Com- 
missior I spent a most interesting day there, and 
finally Wived at Aurangabad on the 5th December. 
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The last marches had been through dull dreary 
country, endless stony plains, with scarcely a tree to 
break the monotony. But as I approached Aurunga- 
bad, I saw the beautiful dome and minarets of the tomb 
of Aurungzeeb’s daughter glistening in the sun, and 
troops at drill in the parade-ground. My tent was 
pitched near the mess-house; but Dr Young came for¬ 
ward to meet me, and hospitably insisted that I should 
bo his guest till I had a house of my own. I reported 
myself to the officer in command after breakfast, was 
put in orders, and directed to attend diill. 

A few days later, it was arranged that I should live 
with Lieutenant John Stirling, who had recently joined 
the 6th Eegiinent from the Bombay army, and who had 
a house much too large for him. lie was a noble fellow, 
both in person and disposition, and his*untimely death 
ended, too soon, a friendship to which I look back as one 
of my greatest pleasures. 

I was not long in learning my drill, and was put in 
charge of the two centre companies, was shown how to 
keep the books and pay accounts, which soon became 
very easy to me. The adjutant took great pains with 
me; and I engaged a Moonshee or native teacher, and 
began Hindostanee in earnest. 

I witnessed a curious spectacle at Aurungabad, in the 
shape of a miracle-play, which was annually pfribrnieu’ 
under the auspices of one Major Freeman, wio com¬ 
manded the invalid battalion at Aurungabad. During 
the early Mussulman period, the kings of Biejapoor 
had received and endowed many Portuguese Ciristian 
missions, and one had been located at Aurungabad,. 
where delicious oranges and purple and white grapes 
still attest the fact of its former presence. A piracle- 
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play of the life of our Lord was performed there by 
them, beginning with the scene of Ilis birth, and end¬ 
ing with the Crucifixion. Altliougli, no doubt, it could 
not bear comparison with that of Ammergau, yet it was 
very curious and strange. Portuguese monks chanted 
the story in their own tongue, interspersed with bad 
Hindostanee, but the effect was very imjwe.ssivm; and 
the last scene, a real man lianging to tlic cross, was 
the signal for wailing and groaning from the specta¬ 
tors, who looked on witl? awe and wonder. 

Tlie ceremony may have died out witli its patron and 
supporter. Major Freeman, but when I saw it the sjiec- 
tacle was complete. Tliis Miyor Freeman was a strange 
character. When his wife was very ill, a religious friend 
offered to read and pray beside her, but ho declined, say¬ 
ing, in his broken English, “ My dears friends, I do not 
want yous. I’se got Catholic priests, they prays for my 
wife; Brahmins makes yaps* for my wife ; Gosains sits 
in de water for my wife; Mussuhnans ^akeers makes 
prayers for my wife ; I prays myself for my wife. 
Little of alls is best, dear friend. Now you goes 
away, if you please.” 

• I must apologise for the above digression, and con¬ 
tinue my story. 

Vfe were often out shooting and coursing, and one 
' cTSbuidieard of a noble boar at a village some twelve 
mil it. I We determined to slay' him without delay; 
and ^hek enough I saw soon the great grey brute 
emerge *rom behind a bush, and Stirling and I dashed 
after hinP* My horse, Imwever, struck his chest against 
the oppepsite bank in attempting to clear a small water¬ 
course, tjand both he and I were a good deal bruised. 

Incantation.s. 
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But I followed Stirling as soon as I could, and met 
him on foot covered witli blood. “ The beast has up¬ 
set me and my horse,” ho said; “ go and kill him.” 
I rode on some little way, and encountered the hog 
with Stirling’s sjiear sticking tlirough him behind the 
ear. My own spear had been broken in my fall, and 
was useless, and I sent for another. Meantime the 
brute took to a sugar-cane field, and could not be 
dislodged, charging all who ventured near him ; and 
at last, when one poor fellow h.id been badly wounded, 
I thought it better to send for my gun, and I fired 
exactly between the two fierce red eyes that I saw 
glaring at mo a few yards off, and the huge beast 
rolled over dead. What a reception 1 had ! I shall 
never forget it. Stirling abused me soundly for 
spoiling the fame of the affair by shooting the hog, 
and it Avas quite in vain that I protested that no 
amount of “ bukshoesh ” woidd induce the beaters to 
go near the #ugar-cano. At last ho was pacified, 
and Ave set off home again. My friend’s wound was 
a bad one, and wo had it luoiierly dressed. The 
boar arrived soon lufterwards, slung on tAvo poles, 
and the whole station, ladie.s and all, came out to 
see it. I killed many a hog afterwards, but never 
one so large. 

These Avere lolly days—plenty of hunting an.d • s- 
ing, and association with many bright, noble he^^ ^ now 
gone to their last long home. Erskino, llarrii; Seton, 
James Outram, and others Avhom I proudly cdled niy 
friends, were among that goodly-spirited company. Who 
of them are left now ? 

This is no place to detail hunting exploits or tales of 
hard riding ; but I am sure my association’ Avi h these 
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bold, true sportsmen gave a manlier, hardier tone to my 
mind, and was of great service to mo. 

> I suppose I acquitted myself well as a soldier, for I 
was chosen for detachment duty in the rainy season of 
1825, and ordered to Kaidmr, with 200 men, to siq)port 
a detachment of the Company’s 23d Kegimeiit, then act¬ 
ing against the Bheels, who were in rebellion. 1 do not 
remember that wo cauglit any of the rebels, althougli 
we followed them into their fastnesses ) but instead, I 
caught very severe jungle fever, whieh nearly juit an 
end to me. I partially recovered, but had a relapse 
on my return to Aurungabad, and barely escaped with 
my life. I was allowed four months’ leave, and my 
kind friend llr Newnham wished me to come to him. 
I was put into a palankeen, but was so ill at Ahmed- 
nugger that I was given ovm-. At roona 1 was again 
despaired of; but 1 reached Bombay at length, and tlui 
pure sea air and Mr Nownham’s kind nursing soon re¬ 
stored me, and I regained my strengtli, rapidly. My 
financial affairs W'ere by no means satisi'actory. No 
pay had been given by the Nizam’s Covernment i'cjr 
the last six months, and there was no such thing as 
•getting it. I had been obliginl to borrow very con¬ 
siderably ; and it w'as a weary business jierpetually 
borrowing at from 24 to 35 per cent when my pay 
wfiuld luive covered all (expenses had I been able to 
get it. I explained all this t(^ Mr Newnham, and 
also the rumours current that tlie Bast India Com¬ 
pany w’ere bent upon doing aw'ay with the Nizam’s 
force altogether. lie had heard the same, but bid 
me not diespair. He thought things would improve, 
and there! was always “ Shotton’s House,” then flour¬ 
ishing, to fall back upon. 
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I remained with Mr Newnham for three months, and 
tiien returned well and strong to Aurungabad. I found 
letters from homo awaiting me. I do not think m 7 
father liked my change of profession inirch. He thought 
we had decided hastily; and there was also a very 
curious letter from niy grandfather, who had a remark¬ 
able dislike to a military career. “ He could only pro¬ 
test,” he wrote, “that it was against the laws of God 
that men should deliberately slay their follow-men; and 
what would my feelings be if I had to kill a man (though 
he might bo a black one) with my own hand?” and 
much more to the same effect. My dear mother, how¬ 
ever, encouraged me to persevere diligently in tho 
career I had adopted, and her counsels had most 
weight with mo, and her words went straight to my 
heart. 

Major Saycu’ had succeeded to the command of the 
Arrrungabad Division, and proved a very valuable friend 
to mo. He assisted me in my Persian and Hindostanee 
studies, and told me to bring him my translations occ<a- 
sionally to look over. What could bo kinder ! I was a 
stranger to him, and had no introduction; but he inter¬ 
ested himself about mo, and encouraged me to work" on. 
With his help I soon made considerable progress. There 
wore no formal examinations in those days; but as a 
test of efficiency, I was directed to superintend regi¬ 
mental courts-martial, and record the evidence in Eng¬ 
lish, and the finding of the court. In these J cook my 
turn with Lieutenant Johnston, the adjutant,/and as a 
reward tho command of the Light Compan}j[- was be¬ 
stowed upon me for “good conduct.” 

With tho exception of one month’s leave, which I 
spent out tiger-shooting with a friend, I was very busy 
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at home. I enjoyed my month’s sport very much. We 
slew several tigers, and an occasional hog-hunt was not 
wanting. Small game, too, abounded—partridges and 
quail, pea-fowl and liares — and our bags were often 
heavy. One accom 2 )lishment I began to jiractiso at 
this time. My friend was an artist, and took beautiful 
sketches from nature. He encouraged mo to try also, 
and from this period dates one of the greatest jdcasures 
of my life. He taught me as far as he oould. I hav(( 
the original sketclies of tlfat time—very minute, and 
highly finished with a fine jjen—the buildings ratluu- on 
the incline, and the style stiff and formal; but every¬ 
thing has a beginning. When my leave cxjhred I n;- 
turnod to Aurangabad, and began a course of reading 
with Colonel Saycr, which was of great use to me. 
Better times came—my pay was more regular, and the 
debt to Mr 'N'ewnhain was almost paid off. I was very 
comfortable—had a good house and jdeasant garden, 
2 >lenty of friends, and a ho 2 )eful S 2 )irit. 

About the middle of the year I was aiiiiointcd inter- 
2 ^retor to a general co\irt-martial on a native officer of 
artillery—the highest linguistic tost that could bo aji- 
^liec> to mo in those days. I had some misgivings as 
to the result, but I ultimately performed my task s<i 
much to the i.atisfaction of the officer who had conducted 
the'trial, Jha: he wrote a special letter on the subject, 
commendintj; my usefulness to him in “this protracted 
and difficult investigation.” “Now you are fit for any 
staff duty,” said the colonel, “ and I hope you won’t be 
long without it ”—a wislf I devoutly echoed. 

My Light Conqjany was a fine one—mostly picked 
men from iOudh and Behar, handsome and athletic. I 
worked hard, and my. men seconded me well, and the 

C 
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result was to me very satisfactory. We were reviewed, 
and I received the following flattering compliment from 
the officer in command: “ I beg,” he said to our colonel, 
“ you will convey to the officer in charge of your Light 
Company my very best thanks, and tell him his perfor¬ 
mance this morning has been of the highest credit to 
him. I have noticed, with particular satisfaction, his 
unwearied exertions during tho whole of the morning; 
and the appearance of the men under his command, and 
their steady conduct, bear testimony to his zeal as an 
officer.” This to me ! and before every one too! Need 
I say how full my heart was ? 

About this time Mr Martin, now Eesident at Hyder¬ 
abad, who also, ex officio, commanded the whole army, 
issued an order, “ that he was about to start on a tour 
of inspection, and with a view to rewarding merit wher¬ 
ever it should be found, he should advance such officers 
as were specially brought to his notice, and as a proof 
thereof, had selected Lieutenant Hampton from the 
whole army to the honorary post of commander of his 
escort,” &c. Now Hampton was only a local officer like 
myself, and I, like many others, began to speculate on 
the possibilities of good things in store. 

Meanwhile I was very busy. Colon fl Sayer had 
wished me to acquire some knowledge of military sur¬ 
veying and fortification, and I had made a survey ot 'the 
cantonment with only a compass, a chain and cross-staff, 
and a perambulator. I should have done my work bet¬ 
ter with a sextant; but there was not onei' to be had. 
However, as it was, I received thanks foi my report 
when it reached the Kesidency at Hyderabad, and I was 
much gratified. j 

At last the Resident arrived .with a bri^Uiant staff; 
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the station was very gay, and I was presented with all 
the other officers. Hampton had been promoted, and 
therefore the command of the escort was vacant. The 
Eesident’s camp was to move on next morning. After 
dinner Colonel Sayer took me np to Mr Martin, saying, 
“ Allow me, sir, specially to introduce my young friend 
here, of whom I have had already occasion to report 
favourably, officially ; I beg you to keep him in mind.” 
“ Will you take the command of my escort by way of a 
beginning?” said the Refeiclent. “I shall be happy to 
have you on my personal staff if you are sufficiently 
acquainted with the native language.” This the good 
colonel answered for, and I was told to prepare without 
further delay. I don’t know how I got away: I only 
remember trying to keep down a big lump th^t rose in 
my throat, and the colonel saying to me, “ Now you’ve 
got a start—you will never disappoint me, I know.” 

All the ladies and gentlemen of the station were 
present, and crowded round me with congratulations; 
one of my friends came back with me to my house ; my 
things were packed; we sent to the city for camels for 
my tents and baggage, which were despatched as quick- 
fy d§ possible. The night passed—I do not think I 
slept—and by dawn I was in my saddle, and joined the 
officers of. the Eesident’s staff as they were starting on 
their moiwing stage. It was a sudden change in my 
life : what might bo the next ? 

The Resident expressed himself much pleased when 
I presented) myself at breakfast when the camp halted 
at a short sifage from Aurungabad. We had killed two 
foxes by the way, my dogs having been posted before¬ 
hand. “ So you can ride,” said one of my new com¬ 
panions. I was then 9 stone 8 lb., and well mounted, 
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as I had my chestnut, and a splendid bay hunter which 
Stirling had given to me. Yes ; I could ride. 

After breakfast Mr Martin sent for me, and asked 
me about my family and what I could do. Ho then set 
me to converse with his Moonsheo, which I found very 
easy. I had learned to speak Hindostanee like a gen¬ 
tleman ; and hero lot me impress upon all beginners the 
great advantage it is to learn to speak in a gentlemanly 
fashion. It ftiay be a little more difficult to ac(juiro the 
idioms; but it is well worth' while. There are modes 
of address stiitablo to all ranks and classes, and often 
our people unintentionally insult a native gentleman 
by speaking to him as they would to their servants, 
through ignorance of the proper form of address. 

I was also examined in Persian, and Mr Martin com¬ 
plimented me on my diligence. The fnarcli was delight¬ 
ful, and the sport plentiful; small game abounded, and 
we had an occasional stalk after antelope—sometimes, 
too, a tiger was reported. The Resident always gave 
me some work to do, and the days flow by very pleas¬ 
antly. Wo halted at Mominabad, a largo cavalry sta¬ 
tion, where there wore brilliant reviews, and levees of 
native officers, and much feasting. My dear friend 
Stirling had been promoted to the civil department, 
and was Superintendent of a large district to-the sojjth ; 
but the day after we reached Mominabad, tbh Resident 
received an express stating that Stirling had been killed 
in a fight with some Arabs who had gained possession 
of the town of Dundooty; that Major Sutherland was 
about to march there with his whole force, and if the 
Resident had any instructions to give, they wore to be 
sent to meet him at Owsa. I was inexpressibly shocked 
at this sad occurrence: not only had Stirlikg been very 
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dear to me as a friend, but he was in all respects a 
preux chevalier, whom it had been my wish to imitate. 
On consulting the map I found Owsa was not more 
than thirty-five miles distant, and that I eould ride on 
there and join the force. I went to Mr Martin and 
entreated permission to go; and I prevailed. Before 
leaving him, he said very kindly, “ I find you quite 
qualified for civil employ, and shall tliercforo nominate 
you to succeed your friend; but the appointment must 
be confirmed by tlie Suprftme Government, so you had 
better come to me at Hyderabad straight from Dun- 
dooty.” 

I was fairly astonished. I'be department into which 
I was to be transferred was tlio heiglit of my ambition ; 
the pay was 1500 rupees a-month ! IIow I tliapked Mr 
Martin, or how I«got away, 1 know not; and between 
my sorrow for my friend and my own unexpected stroke 
of fortune, my head was in a whirl. I left the camp that 
afternoon with two troopers as escort, but the road was 
unfamiliar, and wo were often misled, and it was not till 
early morning that wo reached the cavalry camp as the 
bugles were sounding to “boot and saddle.” We wore 
just fn time to join the forces and ride on with them 
another twenty coss, or forty miles. Of course Major 
Sutherland was surprised to see me, but the tetters I 
liad*with me explained everything; and after a cup of 
coffee we rode on. We had a good rest at the end of tlie 
stage, and then proceeded to Gulburgah, another twenty 
miles, whence, after resting, we were to go on to Dun- 
dooty, eighteen miles fifi-ther. It had been arranged 
that the Arabs in possession of the fort were to be at 
once summoned to lay down their arms and submit 
unconditionaHy; if they refused, the place was to be 
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stormed at daylight next morning. To me was allotted 
one division of the stormers with their native officers, 
and all preliminaries were arranged. I think few of the 
Arabs would have been left had the attack been made, 
as Stirling was very popular and all were anxious to 
avenge his death; but as we approached the town we 
heard the beat of the Arab drum and saw the enemy 
moving off with their colours flying, by the Hyderabad 
road. The Commissioner had given permission to the 
Arabs to depart in peace, 'arid thus they escaped our 
vengeance. 

I had not felt tired, and even came in first in a race 
proposed by one of the officers. As I slid from my 
horse, however, I felt very stiff, and sitting on the 
ground, _found I had no power to rise. The surgeon 
declared my condition to be caused by temporary par¬ 
alysis of the spine consequent on my long ride of 113 
miles, and I did not recover at all till the afternoon of 
the next day, when a painful tingling sensation set in 
in my legs and back, and I soon was able to sit up. It 
was very clear if we had had anything to do, I should 
have been unable to join in it. 

After-investigation proved that my poor friend'Stif¬ 
ling had met his death by his own rashness, in pro- 
• ceeding alone to force the gate of the town with only 
twelve men against more than a hundred Arabs. * As 
soon as the gate was opened, he fell dead, riddled by 
four balls which pierced his chest. In a few days tlie 
inquiry ended, and there being nothing to detain me, I 
was to proceed to Hyderabad. The eve|ning before. 
Major Sutherland came to me as I was setting on the 
grass near poor Stirling’s grave, and said, I know you 
have been appointed by the Resident to Succeed Stir- 
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ling, and that you are only awaiting the confirmation of 
your appointment by the Supreme Government. Now 
this is very creditable to you ; but I have considered the 
matter very deeply, and I do not think it likely that 
your appointment will be confirmed. Mr Martin’s pa¬ 
tronage in the civil department will be curtailed con¬ 
siderably ; and what I propose to you is this—do not go 
to Hyderabad. I want an adjutant here for one of the 
regiments. I will appoint you, pending your final 
transfer to the cavalry. ‘You ride well, our men like 
you, and the pay is very good.” 

It was a tempting proposal. My first wish had been 
to join the cavalry; and yet, when the offer was made, 
could I give up the chance of the coveted civil employ 
and the splendid opening it afforded me ? Nor could I 
find out that my .kind friend was sure of his nomination 
being confirmed either. How, too, could I disappoint 
the Kesident ? or how encounter the heavy expenses of 
a rich cavalry uniform with equipment and chargers? 
All this flashed through my mind in a moment, and I 
was not long in making my decision. I could only thank 
IMajor Sutherland, and say that “ if I did not succeed in 
obtaining the civil appointment, I would request Mr 
Martjn to put me into the cavalry.” 

“ It wiU be too late then, Taylor,” he said, smiling ; 
“ tire Military Secretary will fill up the appointment at 
once, and I wanted you.” 

“ I cannot give up,” I replied, “ what may be already 
settled for aught I know.” 

“ Be it so.” he answefed, “ I can say no more.” Then 
he, his brother, and I discussed the matter in all its 
bearings, aifd they thought I was right in adhering to 
my resolve.) 
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So next morning I started; but at a place called 
Purgy I was taken ill, and but for the kindness of the 
native Talookdar, Nawab Futtoh Jah Khan, who sent 
his physician to me and nursed me tenderly, it would 
have gone hard with me. At last he sent his own pal¬ 
ankeen, with orders that I was to be brought to his 
house for change of air. In vain I pleaded weakness 
and want of time. He would take no denial, and I went. 
This was my first introduction to the house of a native 
gentleman. “ You are to be 'one of the family,” said my 
host; “you are only a boy, and the ladies will not 
mind you. My wife will look after you, and the chil¬ 
dren shall play with you, and I will send on your letters 
to Hyderabad.” 

I stayed with these good people for a week, and was 
entertained most hospitably, and on leaving, presented 
my host with my old gun, to which he took a great 
fancy. He gave me a valuable sword and embroidered 
sword-belt, while his good lady begged my acceptance 
of a beautiful patchwork quilt and the bed I had slept 
in, which had very elaborately painted and gilt feet. I 
used these as long as they lasted. 

When I arrived at Hyderabad Mr Martin sent for’me.' 
My appointment had not been confirmed, and he, was 
very sore about it; I told him then what Major Suther¬ 
land had offered mo. “ Ah,” said he, “ bad luck pursues 
you: thinking you were surely provided for, I gave the 
cavalry adjutancy away where, indeed, it was already 
promised. You must not leave me though; if you will 
join my household I will have ;^ou returned ‘ on special 
duty,’ till something offers worth giving you.” Yes,— 
it was a great fall of all my castles in the air; I was not 
to be a civil superintendent, I was-not to be an adjutant 
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of cavalry, and I had nothing to do bnt to wait on, I 
hope patiently, 

• Mr Martin was very kind to me. I did what I could 
to help him in return, and found his splendid library an 
inexhaustible treasure-field. 

The State of Hyderabad in itself is by far the largest 
and most important Mussulman dominion in India. The 
city is walled all round, and cannot, therefore, be 
enlarged, but the adjacent suburbs increase rapidly, 
and the population cannot now be less than 350,000 
souls. I enjoyed my early rides, free from parade and 
other morning duties, and came upon many a pictur¬ 
esque scene, especially along the river, with the city 
walls apd bastions on the one hand, and the native 
houses of the Begum Bazaar, with their fiqp trees, on 
the other. The river-bed, too, is always a stirring sight, 
with its countless groups of people bathing, washing 
clothes, or carrying away water from holes scooped in 
the sand; elephants being washed or scrubbed with sand 
by their keepers, and evidently enjoying the operation. 
These, and many other objects, formed glowing pictures 
of colour and native costume of endless variety. The 
scenery, too, is very striking. From one favourite point 
of view of mine, the city lies stretched before you, the 
graceful “ Char Minar” or gate of the “ Four Minarets” 
in its centre ; the gigantic “ Mecca mosque " standing 
out nobly; while the large tank of “ Meer Allum ” lies 
at your feet, and the bold rock of the fort of Golcondah 
rises in the distance. From hence, a rising sun gradu¬ 
ally lighting up every^object in the clear morning air, 
and the glowing glittering landscape terminating in the 
tender blue of the distance, is inexpressibly beautiful. 
There is also a favourite place of resort of an evening 
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for Mussulman gentlemen of the city on a knoll to the 
right of the Masulipatarn road; and I was often asked 
to sit down with them while their carpets were spread, 
and their attendants brought hookahs. Even thus early 
in my life, I began associating with native gentlemen, 
and observing their manners and customs, inodes of 
speech and conversation. The glorious view, the air 
filled with golden light, the gorgeous sunsets, the mel¬ 
lowness which softened every object, made, 1 think, the 
evening even more beautiful ilia'll the morning. I loved 
to go there quietly and dream dreams. I was growing 
out of boyhood, and that period is always a momentous 
one to every man. I was sensitive and shy, and no 
doubt romantic. IMr Martin was always kind, and bade 
me bo hopeful; but I had been sorely disappointed, 
and felt often sad and dejected as to my.^prospects. At 
this time I was often at the house of Mr William 
Palmer, wlioro I met the most intelligent members of 
Hyderabad society, both native and European, and 
the pleasant gatherings at his most hospitable house 
were a great relief from the state and formality of the 
Eesidenoy. 

I was not long destined to bo idle. One day Mr 
Martin sent for mo and told mo that, under a recent 
arrangement in the military department, a small ap- 
j)ointment on the general staff was at his disposal if*I 
liked to accept it. I was delighted at the idea of hav¬ 
ing anything to do, and thanked him cordially for his 
kindness. 

The appointment was Superintendent of Bazaars at 
Bolarum, a cantonment of the Nizam’s troops twelve 
miles north of tlie Residency, on higher ground, and 
consequently cooler and more bracing. My duties were 
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simple enough. I had to regulate the markets and the 
prices of grain in conjunction with the principal mer¬ 
chants and grain-dealers. I was to decide all civil cases, 
try, and punish all breaches of the peace, and make 
daily reports to my stiperior officer at ten o’clock every 
moniing in person. I was to inspect all meat killed, 
both for the use of the troops and private consumption ; 
in fact, I was a sort of magistrate for tlio cantonment 
and its environs ; and, as one of the Division Staff, had 
to attend the “ Brigadier”’ at all parades and on field- 
days. 

1 was, on the whole, well jdcasod with my office. Of 
course it was monotonous. What IndiaTi staff appoint¬ 
ment, with a daily routine of work, is not? 

I was enabled to discover and check various irregu¬ 
larities in the prices of grain and ghee or boiled butter, 
which had escaped my predecessor, and tins made the 
sepoys my friends. The stores of grain were kept up at 
their full complement, and the force could have taken 
the field at an hour’s notice. Every one pronounced the 
meat and bread better than before ; and as I had estab¬ 
lished a free market for vegetables, they were always 
plentiful and fresh. 

Still, it was a ti-oublesoino post. Disputes often arose 
between^masters and servants, debts by individuals, and 
tfie like.; but I believe I firmly gained the colonel’s good¬ 
will by settling a dangerous (juarrel betwegn two in¬ 
fantry regiments which had arisen at one of the festivals. 
During the inquiry that followed, over wliich I presided, 
I found an opportunfty of reconciliation, of which I 
availed myself, and the quarrel was made up out of 
hand. 

I did not enter much into general society at this 
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period. High play was the chief amusement which 
prevailed, and I never was at that time or at any time 
fond of cards, or did I ever play for money, except for 
the veriest trifle. 

I worked on as well as I could, taking care not to 
neglect my Persian studies, and occasionally reading 
with a Moonshee or native teacher, and looked forward 
hopefully to the time when, by some possibility, I might 
gain an entrance into the Civil Service. The day came 
at length. An officer, who wa^ Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of Police in the S.W. district of the country, got 
tired of his solitary life, and proposed to exchange with 
me. Mr Martin at once consented to the stop, and 
wrote to me veiy kindly on the subject, expressing his 
desire to servo me to the utmost of his power, and 
recommending me to accept the exchange. 

My arrangements were soon complete. I was to 
become proprietor of Captain L.’s bungalow at Sudashe- 
opett, with one or two tents; he, of my “ buggy ” and 
horse, which I no longer needed. Furniture on both 
sides was valued; and when we were respectively in 
“ orders,” I betook myself to my new duties, of which 
the Eesident and his secretary gave me an outline; f)ut 
nothing very precise could be laid down respecting 
them, and I was left very much to exercise my own 
judgment. 

I left Bolarum with many expressions of kind regret 
from the colonel, who thanked me for my services, and 
declared himself well satisfied with me on all points, 
offering me a testimonial of goo(f conduct and ability in 
case of my requiring one at any time. 

Now at last I was free I—literally my own master. I 
had an immense tract of country to overlook, of which I 
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knew nothing, except that in going to Dundooty I had 
crossed part of it. I took leave of the Eesidont and of 
the Nizam’s Minister, Chundoo Lall, who w'ere both very 
kind to mo; but of all the counsel and direction I re¬ 
ceived, I owe most of what was useful to mo afterwards 
to Mr Palmer, and ho offered to assist mo by letter if I 
W'ere in need of help. His grand-looking old mother, 
the Begum Sahib, blessed me, and tied a rupee in a silk 
handkerchief round my arm, praying the saints to have 
me in their holy keopin'g’; and I started on my journey, 
accompanied by my escort of police, and reached Suda- 
sheopett on the fourth day. I had not completed my 
eighteenth year. 

The northern boundary of my district may have been 
250 miles in length, extending from Hydcrajbad to Pur- 
aindah, with stations at various intervals, of which Tool- 
japoor was one of the most important. Its general 
southern boundary was the Bhcema river, to its junction 
with the Krishna, and its greatest breadth was from 50 
to 60 'miles, narrowing at cither end. In all, it may 
have included from ton to twelve thousand square miles, 
and its population must have exceeded one million 
souls. 

My duties in the Revenue Department were not to 
begin till the Superintendent made his tour tlrrough the 
district* after the monsoon. My police duties were very 
clear. There were stations as nearly as possible every 
forty miles, where twelve mounted and ten foot police 
were posted; and these went periodical patrols from 
their own station to tfie next, returning every fortnight. 

Foot police were stationed in villages averaging three 
miles asunder, and patrolled their beat every day. If 
anything occurred it was reported to the jemadar, and 
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by him to me, if important; otherwise, it was entered 
in the diary, which was transmitted to me weekly. 

I had altogether 50 mounted and 150 foot police 
under my command. The road was an important one— 
the highroad to Bombay—and the patrols had had the 
effect of keeping off gangs of highway robbers and 
dacoits* which before the establishment of the force had 
become very bold and dangerous. 

My predecessor had been enjoined to take active 
measures for the suppression of these pests, but, so far 
as I could ascertain, had really done nothing. 

I assembled all my jemadars and native officers, and 
endeavoured to find out their views of what was most 
feasible to be done ; but I found most of them were 
men from ,a distance, and possessed little, if any, local 
knowledge. 

A district lay between the traet of land over which I 
had jurisdiction, and the river Mangera to the north, 
and it soon became plain to me that unless I had com¬ 
mand over this as well, I could do very little to check 
the depredations of the dacoits, who had, as was evident 
from the records, become the terror of this part of the 
country. I therefore applied for, and obtained, the 
necessary permission, and was soon free to act in, all 
directions needful to my purpose. 

My position was a very pleasant one. My little 
bungalow was situated at the edge of a mango-grove, 
which lies behind the present travellers’ bungalow. It 
consisted of one centre room, with a division all round, 
forming a dressing-room, bath-room, and store-room. 
Without, at a little distance, were the offices and kit¬ 
chen, and stabling for five horses. I could not immedi- 
* Dacoity, robbery with violenoe. 
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ately start on my tour through the district, as it was 
the rainy season, but I had ample occupation. I gath¬ 
ered all the information I could with regard to thieves 
and robbers. I made a large collection of birds and 
insects for my uncle, Mr Prideau.x; Selbj^, of Tvvizoll 
House, Northumberland, wlio was engaged upon his 
great work on Ornithology. Tree birds of all kinds 
abounded, while the tanks or reservoirs teemed with 
water-fowl of seemingly endless variety.^ 

I sent to Bombay for a Mahratta grammar, and began 
the study of that language, without which I plainly saw 
I could not get on. Tcloogoo was the language of the 
people about Sudasheopett, and it changed to Canarese 
a little distance further ; but neither was a language of 
business. Mahratta was evidently the most useful of 
all. 

I had plenty to do. Every morning brought in re¬ 
ports from my oflicers and men, wliich had to be 
answered and investigated. Then my early bag of 
birds had to be skinned and prepared; English coi’- 
respondence and my Mahratta lesson followed; and I 
had always a box of books from the Secunderabad or 
Bdlarum library to occupy my evenings. I kept Mr 
Newnham well informed of my doings, and his delight 
when I obtained this appointment was very sincere. 

I rodo in to Hyderabad towards tlie close of the mon¬ 
soon to see Mr Martin, and I told him what I was doing, 
and that I was collecting all the information I could 
about the district. He desired me to march quietly up 
to a spot near the western frontier, as he might have 
occasion to employ me actively, but said he could not 
be more explicit just then. So, at the beginning of 
October, I joyfully betook myself to my tent-life, with 
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a sense of freedom and of joy whicli I still can vividly 
recall. 

I journeyed leisurely on. The country was open and 
beautiful, the various crops were being sown, the air 
felt dry and fresh, and the march was very enjoyable. 
I halted near Hominabad, and rode over to see the old 
city of Boeder, than wliicli, I think, nothing could be 
more picturesque. Hominabad was a central -point, 
wlicro was concentrated all the trade in salt and spices 
from tlie western coast for Bcfrar, receiving in return 
cotton, oil-seed, ginger, grain, &c. I found I could servo 
the merchants considerably, and one, Seth Atmaram, 
became my good friend; but first we had a quarrel. 
Some of my escort complained of short weight in their 
flour, and^^I had the persons who sold it fined: where¬ 
upon the other flour and retail grain dealers shut theii 
shops, and w^ent in a body to a grove, where they de¬ 
clared they would remain till I went away. I was cer¬ 
tainly not to be intimidated; so I set up a bazaar of my 
own, which was well supplied by some Brinjaries, the 
old chief of whom had certificates from the Duke of 
Wellington for services in the Mahratta war. Provision- 
sellers came from other villages, and I was independent. 
An effort was made to induce me to send for the fu^i- 

O 

fives, but I refused ; then a complaint reached the 
Minister at Hyderabad, Kajah Chundoo Lall, that I had 
desolated the town by my violence, and extorted large 
sums of money from the chief merchants. Mr Martin 
requested an explanation from mo, which I, of course, 
gave at once. Meantime my friends began to think 
they had gone too far, and brought a petition to the 
effect that I had been misled, and that they knew the 
real culprits, with whom I could deal as I pleased, &c. 
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Mr Martin was now satisfied, and I received his com¬ 
mendation. The Minister sent down a special officer, 
who used a very lofty tone to tlie merchants, threatened* 
a fine of 10,000 rupees, which I begged off j and ho de¬ 
parted finally, with, no doubt, a very liandsomo private 
douceur in his pocket. When I next visited Hyderabad, 
old Chundoo Lall, giving me a poke in the ribs, said, 
grimly, “ All, Taylor Sahib! you should have let mo 
put the screw on those lloininabad people. You had 
them down so complotel,>*-*and they always defied mo 
—I might have got a lakh out of them.” “ And lost 
your good name, Maharaj,” I replied. “You should 
bestow half a lakh on we for being so careful of your 
good namo and honour ! ” 

There were no more congilaints of false weights. The 
Dean of Guild and Town Council were made answerable 
for them, and the police had authority to inspect them 
from time to time. 

My next halt was at Tooljapoor, which I found a most 
picturesque delightful spot. I have made it the scene 
of my historical romance, ‘ Tara,’ because of its beauty 
and of its history, when in 1657 its temple was plun¬ 
dered by Afzool Khan, whose subsequent murder by 
Sivajee is still considerel by the people as but a fitting 
retribution. The day I arrived, a Brahmin entered my 
cutdherry, 4 }v office-tent, sat down quietly in a corner, 
and after remaining a while silent, rose and said— 

“ I hear you speak Mahratta ; is it so ? ” 

“ I am only a beginner,” I replied ; “ but I daresay I 
can follow you.” 

“ I am struck with your face,” he continued, “ and I 
should like to see your hand and cast your horoscope. 
Do you know when you were born ? ” 

D 
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I gave him the date, and he proceeded to examim 
first my forehead and then my left hand. “ It is a lon^ 
and happy life on the whole,” he said; “ but there ar< 
some crosses and some deep sorrows. You are not yei 
married, but you soon will be, and you will have chil 
dren—not many—some of whom you will lose. Yot 
will never be rich, nor ever poor ; and yet much, verj 
much, money will pass through your hands. You wil 
not now stay, long here ; but after many years you wil 
return and rule over us. Fear notliing ; your destiny if 
under the planet Jupiter, and you will surely prosper.” 

He added further details when ho brought my horo¬ 
scope some hours later, one which especially struck m€ 
being that I should become a Eajah, and rule over s 
large tract of country to the south. 

I thought the affair curious enough, and wrote out a 
translation of it, which I sent home ; but, to my regretj 
have failed to find more tlian allusions to it in my 
fatlier’s letters to me. 

During that day my tent was beset by hundreds of 
pilgrims and travellers, crying loudly for justice against 
the flour-sellers, who not only gave short weight in 
flour, but adulterated it so distressingly with sand, thdt 
the cakes made of it were uneatable, and had to be 
thrown away. I sent for the civil officer of the town, 
who declared the flour-sellers to bo incorrigible, and 
that the complaint was perfectly true ; so I determined 
to take my own course. 

That evening I told some reliable men of my escort 
to go quietly into the bazaars, and each buy flour at a 
separate shop, being careful to note whose shop it was. 
The flour was brought to me. I tested every sample, 
and found it full of sand as I passed it under my teeth. 
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I then desired that all the persons named in my list 
should be sent to me, with their baskets of flour, their 
weights and scales. Shortly afterwards they arrived, 
evidently suspecting nothing, and were placed in a row, 
seated on the grass before my tent. 

“ Now,” said I, gravely, “ each of you are to weigh 
out a seer (two pounds) of your flour,” whicli was done. 

“ Is it for the pilgrims ? ” asked one. 

“No,” said I, quietly, though T had much difficulty to 
keep my countenance. “You must eat it yourselves.” 

They saw that I was in eaniost, and offered to pay 
any fine I imposed. 

“ Not so,” I returned ; “ you have made many eat 
your flour, why should you object to eat it yourselves?” 

They were horribly frightened; and, amid^tho jeers 
and screams of laughter of the bystanders, some of them 
actually began to eat, sputtering out the half-moistened 
flour, which could bo heard crunching between their 
teeth. At last some of them flung themselves on their 
faces, abjectly beseeching pardon. 

“ Swear,” I cried, “ swear by the holy mother in yoji- 
der temple, that you will not fill the mouths of her wor- 
*shippers with dirt 1 You have brought this on yourselves, 
and there is not a man in all the country who will not 
laugli at the bunnias (flour-sellers) who could not eat 
thdir owi» flour because it broke their teeth.” 

So this episode terminated, and I heard no more com¬ 
plaints of bad flour. 

I received notice soon after that I was to proceed to 
Puraindah and take cKarge of a squadron of cavalry, 
which was to meet me there, and that I was to co-operate 
with the civil authorities of the Bombay Presidency for 
the suppression of the rebellion of Oomajee Naik—this 
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being the special service that Mr Martin had hinted to 
me. I marched at once, and found the squadron already 
tliere—two troops and their native officers. We wei’e 
not idle. Oomajeo Naik seemed to be ubiquitous, and 
we had many a weary, fruitless search for tliis noted and 
most miscliiovous brigand, whose robberies, often at¬ 
tended with violence, cattle-lifting, and all manner of 
villany, had become the terror of the country. Ooma- 
jee had a spite against all autliovity, liatcd both priestly 
and secular Brahmins, and finjoyed notliing more, if he 
could catch one, than cutting off Ids nose and ears. By 
his own people he was considered a hero. Ho was 
hunted down at last, after many years, by an English 
officer, who captured him as he was bathing in the river 
Bheenia. He led us many a dance through the country, 
and often wo were ndslod on false information. I scoured 
the hills and jdains ecjually in vain, and became notorious 
by wearing a pair of red cloth trousers, made by a native 
artist, having worn out my own riding trousers com¬ 
pletely. At last Oomajee found the place was getting 
too hot for him, and withdrew, and we were released 
from our harassing work. 

I paid a pleasant visit to the Collector of Sholaf)Oor*, 
who, I remember, was much surprised at my youthful 
appearance, and we discussed together the best W'ay to 
repress the great crime of cattle-lifting, whicli„had Ifcen 
actively carried on for years. I was amused to meet at 
the hospitable Collector’s table some of my old shipmates 
of the Upton Castle, and to witness their surprise to see 
‘‘ Baxter’s shop-boy ” transformed into a grave Political 
Agent for the whole of the Nizam’s frontier. They all 
congratulated me, and showed me every possible “atten¬ 
tion during my stay. Mr Newnham wrote me a very 
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gratifying letter, saying he had heard me praised offici¬ 
ally, and that he was quite satisfied with my progress. 

I returned to my own quarters, and on consulting 
with my native friends, found I had not sufficient power 
to carry out my scheme of organising the police as I 
wished, at once ; but I was advised to take ma pergunna, 
or county, work that first, and then gradually extend my 
system. My district was much cut up by private estates, 
whose owners or managers defied or evaded the orders 
of the Nizam's cxecaitive* gov'crmnent, and would only 
obey their own masters, some of whom were powerful 
nobles of Hyderabad, who je.alously resmited any inter¬ 
ference by the executive minister, while their agents 
were well-known protectors of tliioves and robbers, whoso 
booty they shared. Evidently mine was no c^isy task, 
and I must make sure my footing before I could establish 
or carry out any measures of reform. 

I had a note from the Collector of Sholapoor reqTiost- 
ing mo to moot him at a town called Bursee, which 1 
did,—killing two splendid hogs on the road, single- 
handed, and receiving much commendation from my 
friend, one of the greatest sportsmen of the Bombay 
side.* A complaint was made to us by one of tlio native 
officers about the executive department of the Kovonuo 
Survey, which was then proceeding: it was averred that 
brilTos wei«e taken and other corrupt practices carried on, 
and numerous documents were sent in as proof. Wo 
looked into the matter, and found not only much gi’ound 
for complaint, but also that a great deal of the work was 
good for nothing. I l*ad the pleasure afterwards of 
learning, through Mr Newnham, that I had been the 
means of bringing heavy frauds to light, and had done 
essential service. 
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In regard to my plan of frontier police, the Collector 
saw mdny difficulties, unless, indeed, a regular force were 
organised; and I had yet much to learn. 

I determined, therefore, to begin at my own end of 
the district first, quietly feeling my way. In some 
places my orders had met with a hearty response, in 
others they were totally disregarded. 

My camp was pitched at Ekliailoe, when one afternoon 
I saw some persons carrying a native bedstead, which 
was put down opposite rny'tSnt: there was something 
lying upon it concealed by a bloody sheet; when this 
was withdrawn, I saw a young Brahmin literally covered 
with sabre-cuts. He was very faint, but after the barber 
had dressed his wounds, ho told his story, saying that 
the nigli,t before, the Rajah, as he was called, of Kur- 
rumkote, had attacked his house, had mui’dered his 
father, uncle, and grandmother, and had then proceeded 
to plunder tlie dwelling ; tliat the Rajah was still abroad, 
and purposed committing another dacoity that night at 
a village he named. 

There was no time to lose ; this at any rate might be 
prevented. I had ten mounted men and five available 
foot police, and I 23ropared in all haste. 

The perpetrator of the outrage was a noted character, 
Narrayan Rao, and I had hoard of him as being a very 
dangerous man. His village was very strong, ancT he 
had recently repaired the garhy or castle, with its gates 
and bastions, and it held a strong garrison of despera¬ 
does. I was determined to have him if I could. My 
friend, Bulram Sing, knew the* country well, and was 
our guide. We had thirty miles to march, but event¬ 
ually the night’s work proved far more. 

It was dark as we neared the village of Cooloor, where 
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the proposed dacoity was to take place, and leaving four 
men for its protection I took on the other nine, including 
Bulram Sing and another jemadar of police ; I had also 
two grooms who rode my baggage-ponies; and these 
constituted my little party. 

We rode first to a town called Sooloopett, wliero Nar- 
rayan llao was reported to have been seen in the bazaar; 
but we were at fixult, as ho had left it and gone, the 
people said, to Cooloor; but as tliere was no other road 
than the one by which wo* Had just coinc, wo know this 
could not bo the case. Bulram Sing fancied tho Bajah 
must have hoard of the wounded Brahmin having been 
brought to me, and therefore had retired to Ids fort; and 
ho was right. Wo all partook of some refreshment, as 
wo were tired, and then started for Kurrumljoto—tlio 
Bajah’s village. 

It looked very strong as wo apju'oached in tho early 
morning ; the fort stood out in the centre with its largo 
bastions and loopholed walls, all in excellent repair. 
We halted under a little grove of mango-trees, and 
when the gate was opened to allow the cattle to come 
out, wo rode in boldly, and though tho guard seiz(fd 
their matchlocks, no one attempted to fire. In reply 
to tlicir questions I answered, “ I have been travel¬ 
ling all night, and am tired, and intend to rest here 
a \^iile.” 

“ We will send word to tho Bajah,” said several. 

“ No,” I answered, “ I will speak to him myself; ” 
and wo rode up tho main street. I thought for a 
moment that it was ratfior a rash proceeding, for on the 
basticjns of the fort many men appeared, showing them¬ 
selves on the parapet and calling to us to go back. 
The Eajah lived in the fort, and some men came out 
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and stood on tho steps leading up to it, and asked me 
what I wanted. 

“Tho Sahib Bahadur wishes to see your Rajah Sahib,” 
said my jemadar, “and he is tired—he has ridden all 
night.” 

“ My master is asleep,” rejoined tho man, “ and I 
dare not disturb him.” 

“ I must see him, and at once,” I .said; “ if he does 
not come, I sliall go in myself,”—and tho spokesman 
went in, returning directly with a young fair man, who 
was tying a handkerchief round his head. 

lie saluted mo, and inquired haughtily, “ why I had 
come into his town, into which no Feringhce had ever 
before entered without his leave ? ” 

I stooped down and said in his oar, “ You are my 
prisoner, and must come quietly with me ; if you or 
your people resist, I will drive my si^ear through your 
body. Now wo will go, if you please.” 

Tho street was narrow, and as my horsemen spread 
themselves behind us, no one could get near us. I do 
not remember ever feeling so excited as 1 did when the 
Rajah and I went down to tho gate by which we had 
entered. Ho said nothing: but his men were crowding 
on tho walls and house-tops, all armed and calling to 
each other. Perhaps they noticed tluit my long hog 
sj^ear was within six inches of their Rajah’s bJtck ! 

When wo reached the g.ato ho merely said to the 
guard, “ Don’t follow, I shall return soon ; ” and we 
all passed out safely. 

“ Now,” said I to one of my men, “ let the Sahib ride, 
Bhudrinath;" and as he dismounted from his mare, I 
bade Narrayan Rao get up. 

“ If you don’t, you’re a dead man,” I said ; and Bui- 
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ram Sing advised liim to obey ; “ for,” said he, “ if you 
do not do as iny master ordens yon, ho will put lii.s 
spear througli you.” 

So the liajah mounted, and as this was seen from the 
gate towers not a liundred and fifty yards from us, omi 
of my men happening to look round, called out, “ They 
are going to lire;” and wo had scarcely timo to put 
our weary horses into a canter, wlu'ii a r<\gular volley 
was dischargOjl, knocking U]> the dust behiml us. 

Bhudrinal^i had scrambfed up behind the liajah with 
a merry.Taugh, and kc'jit consoling his companion by 
telligg him tlic shot would hit him first. Narrayan llao, 
hevd^’ever, maintained perfect silence', ami tolil me afler- 
. wards ho expected to liavee been hung upon the first 
ti’ee, and supi»o.sed this to bo my reason fey onhjring 
him to mount. * 

Now I had rny prisoner, wliero was I to put liim V 
My camp was forty mih's distant, and I rc^solved at last 
to take iiim to flhinchola, where thm-o was a fortified 
couii-house, which coidd Ix) <>asily defended in case 
of a rescue being attempfed ; and wlum wo rc'ached it 
tlio Kajah was safely located there, having be(‘U first 
puf in irons. 

The surviving relations of the murdi:red Brahmins 
came that evening, and were confronted with the llajali, 
who didtJiot attempt to d(‘ny the murders. 'I'lio family 
were his own near relations, but they had :i good deal 
of silver plate, which had excited his cupidity. 

All that night wo were kept in constant alarm. 
Shots were fired at ou'r gates and bastions, and dismal 
and unearthly shriekings and howlings were kept up 
by our enemies. I was glad when morning came, and 
brought my servants with clean clothes and a guard 
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of five soldiers. It was a busy day; people crowded 
in with complaints and accusations against the prisoner 
for exactions and dacoity. Strange to say, ho admitted 
them all, and directed us where to find the plunder. 
I sent for it, and it was brought: massive silver, copper, 
and brass vessels, and a quantity of valuable clotlis and 
silk. The villagers sent mo eight men who had assist¬ 
ed at the dacoity, and their confessions enabled me to 
apprehend ten more. 

I determined to take tlie wretch himself to Hydera¬ 
bad. This lio lieard of, and sent me a private note, 
which ran thus :— 

“ You are all powerful and merciful. Send the en¬ 
closed- to Hominabad, and you can get casli or bills 
for 24,00(1 rupees. When you get this, allow mo to 
depart.” 

“ So that is your game, my friend,” I thought; 

perhaps you may be corrupting my peoi)lo.” So I 
ordered my bed to bo taken down and placed across 
his door, and talked to him most of the night. 

“ I was a fool,” ho said, “ not to shut the gate when 
you were inside. My peoido would have killed you.” 

“ It wouldn’t have helped you much,” I replied; 
“ your village would soon have been knocked about 
your ears, and you would have been hanged. Now 
you are safe. Chundoo Lall will not hang a llmhmin.’” 

“Not unless your gentlemen make him,” ho said, 
“ as you do your own i)eoplo when murder is done. I 
hated them. I only killed my uncle, lie was the 
worst.” 

“ And your grandmother ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” he said, and was silent. He then asked if 
I had sent for the 24,000 rupees in money or bills ? 
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“ No,” I said, “ English gentlemen do not take bribes. 
The Minister will get the money at Hyderabad.” 

“ God forbid 1 ” ho exclaimed; “ take 50,000, take 
a lakh. Ah, sir! for your motber’s sake lot mo g(». 
I cannot go to Hyderabad alive ! ” 

It struck me ho might have poison concealed aboxrt 
him, so I had him stripped and seaidied. 1 told him 
frankly ho must go to Hyderabad, for that 1 had no 
power to deal witli him. 

But it did not seem an easy matter to get liim tliere. 
My scouts brought in word that tin; Itajali’s people wore 
out iu great numbers on the road, and intended to 
dispute my passage. JMy escort u as very weak ; I liad 
nineteen prisoners. But a hapi)y solution oc'curred to 
my difficulties. My uieu on the look-out repprtcal that 
some English tioops had arrived, and going up myself, 
I saw the flags of an English regiment being set out 
for an encampment. I dressed quickly and went to the 
officer ill command, who at once ordered a native officer 
and twenty men to accompany the prisoners. I started 
early next morning, and made a long march, clearing 
the jungly tract in which the rescue had been planned, 
and" which would very possibly have succeeded liad my 
escqrt remained as it was. I reached Hyderabad on the 
third day, and was immediately summoned to the liesi- 
dency, r.,d trousers and all ; told Mr Martin my story, 
which amused him very much, and sliowed him the 
order for the 24,000 riqiees. He desired mo to go on 
at once to the Minister, and we did, hot and travel- 
stained as we were. Chuiidoo Lall was very cordial 
and gracious, and his keen grey eyes twinkled when 
I handed him the order for the 24,000 rupees, and he 
laughed heartily at my account of the whole scene. 
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“ Wliy (lid you not tlio lakh, Taylor?” he said ; 
“ now it will bo hidihui.” 

Narrayaii Ihio sat tnuidjlinit^ in the corner, niakini^ 
frantic appeals for jusfie(>, and I took my leave iis I 
heard tli(‘ oivhu’ j^iven for “close iin[)risoninent.” 

“The j\Iinist('r iiii_i;ht have _i;-iv(‘n you a ju-esiait out 
of the money you brought,” said Mr iMartiu ; and indeed 
T thouf^lit so too, especially as three of my best horses 
died soon after. 

I received a- very handsoinft official acknowledgment 
from ]\lr Martin i’tn- the S(a-\ ico 1 had rimdere.il, prais¬ 
ing my' “zeal and pronqititude in an a.rduous aial trying 
business,” and much moi'i; that was viay llattering and 
])l(‘asant. 1 h'ft Hyderabad within a week; but, alas! 
my horses Jiad l)een in an inf'cted stable, and 1 lost all 
exce]!!. my white; Jiony. It was in vain that 1 ask(‘d for 
souk; help to I'eplaci; them, although tiny had done 
valuable scu'vica', aial wei'e a loss of GOOO ru]iees. 

I mi'iitioned my loss uhen writing to i\Ir Xewnham, 
and lu; sent nu; nmst kindlv and generously' a magnili- 
cent bay'—a timely gift, and om' I highly [trized. 

AVlaui 1 n'tmned to my district, in com|)any with my 
chi(d‘ Mr Colvin, wo d(;termined to look into tin; r<!venue 
settlement of tlie country. AVe stayed a hwv dcdicious 
days at Ih'cder, roaniing through tin; grand old city, 
revelling in its beauty, and recalling its past histories. 
W'e could have stayed there dreaming on, but work was 
bel'ore us, and we pushed on to llominabad. 

I am not going to inflict details of revenue settlement 
oil my readers. IVo found the Bengal system, with 
which IMr Colvin was familiar, would not suit the country 
at all, and that the best plan w'as to continue the former 
settlements, with here and there some slight alterations; 
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and us I conld do tins ulono. In; kd't me. I \vork('d at 
this and my rei^'istriilion of villai;x‘ jxilicc in ovcry county 
and along the road, getting on as well as 1 could, and 
my old hope of having a, district to ni_\ self was reni'wed, 
as Mr Colvin was dissatisfied and would not stay, and 
thought it likely that 1 might, he ajipointed in his 
[ilace. 

Some very curious and dillieult cases of dispiiteil iu- 
heritaia’c came hefore me. One I \er_\ well I'emeuihei, 
in which two fauiilii-s claimed the same land uuiler a 
grant, from King '\’oosuf Adil Shah, who lii'gan to reign 
A.n. hlStl. 'i'he jiajiers w el<■ exact 1_\' similar. Xo forgery 
could he del eel ed eit hei' in the reg i.-^t i ies or sea Is ; holh 
seemed genuine, and we wme faiily pii/./.led. till, aflei 
dinner, holding u[i the jiaju-r to the light, I saw an iin- 
mistakahle watt i--niark--a figure of an angel, with “(foa " 
underiu'ath. Now Coa. had only heeii taken hy the 
1’oi'l iiguese in A.n. JhiO; therefore, there could ha\e 
heen no (foa jiaper in c.xisleiice in 1 hS.S, and Indian 
papiu' lias never any waler-maik. 'I'he fiiIsifieat ion, 
thend'orig of (he di'eil writtmi on rortiiguese jiajie]- was 
conclusive. 

^Ir Colvin was ohliged to go hack to Il\derahad, as 
his health was suffering, and 1 had an immense iiici'ease 
of work ; hint 1 determined to mak’e myself aeipiaiiited 
wfth cvi<ry detail, in order to fit nywself to succeed Imii 
if he shouM leave. 

liefurning after an ahseuce of a month through my 
district, I was met hy some xery startling I'evelations. 
The police, and chiefly my faithful liiilram Sing, liad 
reported some very unusual occurrences. Dead hmlies, 
evidently strangled, and in no instance recognised, were 
found by tlio roadside, and no clue could be discovered 
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as to the perpetrators of their death. In two places, 
jackals or hyenas had rooted np newdy-made graves, in 
one of which were found four bodies and in another two, 
much eaten and disfigured. 

The whole country was in alarm, and the villagers 
had constantly patrolled their roads, but as yet in vain. 
All wo could learn was, that some time before, two 
bodies of men had passed through the district, purport¬ 
ing to be merchants from the north going southwards, 
but that they appeared quiSt’’ and respectable, above 
suspicion. During these inquiries it transpired that 
numbers of persons of that part of my district were 
absent every year from their homes at stated periods. 
These were for the most part Mussulmans, who carried 
on a trade with Belgaum, Darwar, and Mysore, bringing 
back wearing apparel, copper and brassavessels, and the 
like. Who could these bo ? Day after day I tried to 
sift tho mystery, but could not. I registered their 
names, and enjoined Bnlram Sing to have the parties 
■u'atched on their return home. But as the monsoon 
opened that year with much violence, I was obliged, 
most reluctantly, to go back to my bungalow at Suda- 
sheopett. 

I was very anxious about this time also on another 
point. 

Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-General, had 
adopted as one of his political measiires the alteration 
of the treaties between several native States with the 
Honourable East India Company, which provided for 
the support of Contingent fordes established during 
Lord Hastings’ government. When it was known that 
the Nagpore force had been abolished, and all the offi¬ 
cers of the Company’s army remanded to thfeir regiments. 
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and the local officers discharged with gratuities of a few 
months’ pay each, it was impossible not to feel the direst 
anxiety as to the fate of the Nizam’s Contingent, which 
occupied a perfectly similar position. 

It was expected that we should receive four montlis’ 
pay each, and then I should be thrown again upon the 
world. 

Had the old Nizam lived, or had he been in a condi¬ 
tion to transact business, ho might have yielded to the 
offers made him ; for the? Ibrce was a very expensive one, 
costing forty lakhs or more, and it was expected the 
Nizam would gladly pay twenty or thirty as an escape 
from further liability. But his end was now approach¬ 
ing, and for a time we had a respite. 

Mr Newnham wrote to mo bidding mo “ come to him 
again and ho wohld do his best to further my interests 
and in the e'jent of our force being abolished I should 
have done so. Mr Palmer advised my remaining at 
Hyderabad and becoming a merchant, and promised mo 
a rapid fortune. So waiting and speculating I kept on, 
often very weary and anxious. 

The old Nizam, Sikunder Jab, died at the end of Juno 
* 185f9, and was succeeded by his eldest son, not of the 
highest degree of marriage ; but ho was favoured by the 
Minister, Chundoo Lall, and was confirmed as his father’s 
successof at Calcutta. 

The first use he made of his power was, at the “ dur¬ 
bar ” which the Resident attended to congratulate him 
on his accession, to demand roughly, “ That the Ferin- 
ghees, who were interfering in his country, should be 
recalled.” Of course no immediate reply could be given, 
as the establishment of the civil control had been at the 
request of his father, who was sufficiently wise to see 
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that the best chance of prosperity for his country was its 
being placed under English gentlemen. 

It was the general opinion that the withdrawal of the 
civil officers would be the prelude to the total abolition 
of the Contingent. Eoferenco was made to Calcutta, 
and it was decided to accede to the wishes of the Nizam. 
After living some months in a state of feverish anxiety 
as to my fate, I received orders in October to rejoin my 
regiment at Hyderabad, as the civil control was to be 
discontinued. I earjiestly entreated to bo allowed to 
remain even a short time to prosecute my inquiries 
respecting the mysterious' murders which had been per¬ 
petrated in iny district. At first the Kosident listened 
to me incredulously as I unfolded my tale; but he soon 
saw I was in earnest, and he wrote to the Minister to 
request permission for mo to stay; but Chundoo Lall 
replied that tlio Nizam had become so imj)ationt and 
imperious that he dare not sanction my continuance; 
and with a very heavy heart I rejoined iny regiment, 
the Gtli, stationed at Bolarum. Had I been allowed 
to remain, I should have been the fii’st to disclose the 
horrible crime of Thuggee to the world ; but it fell to 
the good fortune of Major Sleeman to do so afterwards. 
My inquiries were very active, and I found that parties 
of aj)parently most ros^^ectable Mussulmans occasionally 
passed through the district, having charms, ainjjlets, and 
medicines to sell. “ Our trade,” said one to me, “ is to 
take with us from Allund old and new sarees and waist¬ 
bands and trade with them, getting in exchange brass 
and copper pots, and gold or silver ornaments; these 
we exchange again when the rains begin. We don’t 
take our wives; they and the children remain at home 
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as hostages for the rent we OAve.” What could seem 
more plausible; and who could conceive the horrible 
crimes that were concealed under so fair a semblance ? 

The subject haunted me; why should so many men 
follow the same calling? Whore did they go? Were 
they speaking truth? My people were at fault, and 
Bulram Sing shared my suspicions. He and Bhudrinath 
volunteered to follow and watch those men, and they 
were both absent disguised as fakeers when I Avas 
recalled to my regiment, and thus the mystery remained 
unsolved I 

All chance of civil employ AA-as’noAv OA'er, but still the 
service was safe, as the Nizam had promptly refused 
to do away with the Contingent, and substitute a pay¬ 
ment of twenty lakhs, as had been suggested. Ho took 
pride in the force,»*and the English GoA'ormnent noAv 
declared that it should not bo disturbed, but tliat its 
cost should bo lessened by sundry reforms. The pay 
was made to assimilate with that of the Company’s army, 
without any consideration of the pensions, passage- 
money, and other adA^antages of the Company’s stjrvico : 
we “ locals ” were to have our bare pay only—iji my 
cake as a lieutenant it was 290 rupees a-month instead 
of 400. New regulations Avero draAvn up providing 
promotion to the rank of captain after twelve years’ 
servi(5e: bt^ no pension was allowed; and the Avholo 
Avas summed up by a sentence which carried despair to 
many a heart— 

“ The Nizam’s Government can grant no furlough to 
Europe.” 

No more sight of home ! no future meeting with my 
mother! never again to visit England, unless I left the 

E 
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service and returned to be a burden to my people. I 
can never forget the numbness which crept over me as I 
thought of it, now that all pleasant anticipations were 
gone, and my congenial employment exchanged for the 
dull routine of regimental duty. My old company re¬ 
ceived me with affectionate greeting, and I made up my 
mind, for the present at least, to remain. I was now 
twenty-one. 
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I HAVE, perhaps, no right to intrude upon my readers 
the doubts and fears, crude hopes and impossible aspira¬ 
tions that filled my mind, as was only natural in one so 
young. I had met with some disapjjointments^ bitter 
ones, already; but •! had courage and good health re¬ 
maining, and I always look upon this period as a turn¬ 
ing-point in my life. I was exposed to much temptfi- 
tion. In those days in India men drank hard and deep, 
and high play was the rule, not the exception. How¬ 
ever, I cared for none of tliese things, and kept much 
aloof; I was esteemed exclusive and unsociable, but I 
did not mind. I had my own recreations after my own 
taste; among these my boat on the large Hoosein Sau- 
gOr Tank was my chief one, and scarcely an evening 
passed that i did not drive over from Bolarum to have 
a saiL I had rigged her myself with three sprit-sails, 
after the fashion of the Liverpool ferry-boats, and I fully 
enjoyed sailing her in company with the other tiny 
yachts which 'vyere always out. I studied Persian and 
Mahratta, and if I had been drawing all day long I could 
not have complied with the requests that were made to 
me to fill the albums of my fair friends. 
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Mr Martin was removed from the Eesidency at Hyder¬ 
abad and transferred to an appointment at Delhi. He 
had never been popular, and his manner was cold and 
formal except to those he really liked. To me he had 
been invariably kind, and the tears stood in his eyes 
when I took leave of him. “ I would have done more 
for you if I could,” ho said; “ I feel as if you were 
among the few really true to mo.” He soon afterwards 
took furlough to England, and did not resume his public 
life. 

In November 1830, Colonel Stewart, formerly Eesident 
at Gwalior, was promoted to Hyderabad. From him 
and his charming family I experienced kindness and 
hospitality unbounded. Ho was generous and open- 
hearted, and belonged to the school of “ non-interfer¬ 
ence ” politicians. The Nizam expressed himself anx¬ 
ious to effect reform in many departments, but ended 
by doing very little. 

Mr Palmer’s house continued my chief resort. There 
was a fascination about him quite irresistible to me, his 
knowledge was so varied—classical, historical, and pol¬ 
itical. His father, who had been secretary to Warren 
Hastings, had taken part in all the most eventful scenes 
of early Anglo-Indian history, and had married, as was 
very usual then among English gentlemen, a lady of 
high rank, one of the Princesses of the ro/al house of 
Delhi; and his fund of knowledge and great store of 
anecdote made him a delightful and improving com¬ 
panion. 

In 1830 (I forget the exact date) my prospects bright¬ 
ened. The adjutant of my regiment, having completed 
twelve years’ service, was promoted to the rank of cap¬ 
tain, I was the next in seniority, and my claims were 
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recognised by the Eesident, Colonel Stewart. I passed 
my examination in Hindostanee with “ credit,” and my 
name appearing in orders, I assumed my new duties. 
My pay was increased considerably; and I was mucli 
amused, when I asked a young lady to dance at a ball 
one night, to overhear her ask her mother’s permission, 
“ as I was now an adjutant.” 

“Are you quite sure, dear?” said mamma; “ if you 
are, you may do so. He is quite eligible now." 

I could not repress a smile” as I led the young lady 
out to our dance. Are mammas still so watchful ? 

During the rainy season of 1830, I met with a very 
severe accident in riding after a panther, which led us a 
long chase. He got away through some high grass at 
last, and mounting my horse, with my gun in npr hand, 
I made after him. ‘"My hoi'se put his foro legs into a 
deep hole, as we were going at speed, and I was shot 
out of my saddle, and thrown on my shoulder with great 
violence. I got up directly, ran on to the garden where 
the panther had taken refuge, and pushing through the 
hedge I saw a fine young sepoy keeping him down with 
his bayonet, and another poor follow sitting at a little 
distance holding his arm, which was nearly severed 
above the elbow. I tied his arm up with my handker¬ 
chief, and soon after the doctor arrived. Ho asked me 
if I v^ero likewise hurt, remarking I looked very pale, 
and I owned to much pain in my right shoulder. On 
examinatioh it turned out that I had not only broken my 
collar-bone, but also the scapula and the socket of my right 
arm. I did not recover the use of it for many months. 

At the close of the year, H.H. the Nizam expressed a 
desire to review the whole of the troops at Secunderabad 
and Bolarum. I had then charge of my regiment; and 
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the unusual size of our men, and their steadiness, excited 
the envy of officers of the Madras corps. As the Prince 
passed slowly on his elephant we dropped our colours, 
which no other regiment had done ; and he then learned, 
perhaps for the first time, that such troops belonged to 
him. After parade we were all to breakfast with his 
Highness. I was lato, and could not easily find a seat, 
which the Kesidont observing, offered me one close to 
himself. TInj Nizam, a fine-looking man over six feet 
in height, with a fair skin,*rliddy complexion, and blue 
Tartar eyes, at once recognised me and inquired my 
name. “ lie has already done me a delicate but import¬ 
ant service,” he said, to Colonel Stewart, “ and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of thanking hinr. He will 
toll you^what it was.” 

So I related how, one evening, my oamp being pitched 
at the town of Kullianee, 1 was told that a lady of rank, 
attended by her secretary and a few followers, was with¬ 
out, in a palankeen, asking to see me. I went out at 
once, and my fair visitor told me that she was the young¬ 
est sister of the Nizam, married to the Lord of Kullianee, 
who had ill-used and even struck her ; that she had left 
his fort, daring his people to molest her ; and had come 
to my camp, where she was sure the English flag would 
protect her. Now she wanted an escort of police-horse 
to conduct her to Hyderabad. This I gaiie her,* and 
provided escorts from stage to stage until she reached 
Hyderabad. 

“Did you report this?” asked the Resident. 

“ No,” I replied ; “ the Beg^im especially desired the 
matter should be kept private. I have recorded it in 
my Mahratta diary, but it is not a circumstance I could 
report officially. ” 
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“ You are right,” he said ; “ and you see j'our service 
has not been forgotten.” 

The Nizam was quite at his ease, conversing witli 
Colonel Stewart, and occasionally asking me various 
questions about the country and what I had done. 

Shortly after this, the Nizam’s brotlior, Moobariz-oo- 
Dowlah, collected a number of Arabs and Afghans, 
strengthened his liouso in the city, and proceeded to 
press claims against his brother wliich could not bo for 
one moment entertained. The case becoming soriou.s, 
and disturbances being imminent, Colonel Stewart was 
called upon to repress tlio disorder by sending in a 
force from Bolarum. I was still in cliargo of my regi¬ 
ment, atid, preceded by two guius, wo mareliod into tho 
city. Had tliero boon any figliting wo should have fared 
badly in those narrAw streets, lined with terraco<f houses, 
all covered with armed men ; but happily not a shot was 
fired, though tho guns at the palace gates were unlim- 
berod. The officer commanding the brigade had pre¬ 
ceded us and induced tho rebel to proceed according to 
orders to Golcondah, and to trust to his brother’s gener¬ 
osity to settle all disputed claims; and so, for a time, 
there was a hollow peace patched up. 

Moobariz-oo-Dowlah, however, could not rest content, 
and the Minister had overlooked the fact that in his per¬ 
sonal rotaiRefs he possessed tho means of doing much 
mischiSf. The treasury at the Fort of Golcondah is one 
of the mo»t ancient in tho State, and at this time con¬ 
tained 100 lakhs, or a million sterling ; and tho Nizam, 
wishing to remove some 6f the money, sent his treasurer, 
with a small guard, Tor the purpose. Moobariz-oo-Dow- 
lah refused admittance, and the others, being too weak 
to fight, placed a guard at the entrance. There was 
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great consternation at Hyderabad. Five thousand 
Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs, and other foreign levies, includ¬ 
ing some of the old French “ Ligne,” were marched out 
to Golcondah, and took up a position in the outer enceinte; 
but they made no impression on the Prince, and indeed 
were supposed to be well affected towards him. After 
days of useless negotiation, the Minister, on the part of 
the Nizam, requested the assistance of the Bolarum 
Contingent; *80 we all marched out on the 6th January 
1831, and encamped opposite the north or Delhi gate, 
on the plain on which stand the noble mausoleums of 
the Kootub Shahy Kings. It was an absurd state of 
affairs. The interior was held by the rebel Prince, the 
outer enceinte by the Nizam’s levies, who also treated us 
as enernies, not only refusing to allow us to enter, but 
threatening to fire on us, and training the fort guns on 
the wall so as to command our camp. I rode to the 
edge of the counterscarp one morning, but was warned 
off. However, I managed to have a look at the ditch, 
and saw that it was wide and deep ; and by dint of ex¬ 
changing good-humoured “ chaff” with the men, escaped 
unharmed. 

We remained inactive until the 15th February, when 
we were suddenly ordered into the fort, and the Nizam’s 
troops at the same time ordered to leave it. We took 
up a position not far from the Prince’s palaee, bef5veen 
it and the treasury, and pickets were immediately^osted. 
I held the advanced pickets with two guns and four com¬ 
panies. I had my guns loaded with a double charge of 
grape each, and as the Prinfce’s men were watching 
us very closely, they must have seen that we were in 
earnest. 

The Nizam’s people began removing the treasure, but 
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it was slow work, and for four days and nights I had not 
even time to change my clothes ; the weather, too, was 
very hot. I believe mine was the post of honour, as it 
would have been of danger had any fighting occurred. 
But it was annoying to be kept there perpetually on the 
stretch, with constant alarms that the Arabs were com¬ 
ing to attack us, and with the sound of tlieir peculiar 
drum and tlieir war-songs constantly in our ears. 

I was not sorry when, on the fifth morning, erne of the 
staff I'ode up and told niL 1 might withdraw my men, for 
the Prince had agreed to send away his levies and keep 
only his immediate retainers. 

A scene followed which affected me very deeply. 1 • 
had drawn up my four companies, and released the guns 
from their position, when the men burst into ]oud shouts 
of— 

“ Bolo, jMahadeo Baba Ke Jey ! ” (“ Victory to the son 
of Mahadeo ! ”) 

I hardly understood it at first; but my friend S., who 
came to look after his guns, clapped me on the back and 
said, “ I do congratulate you, Taylor, with all my heart; 
no truer proof could have been given you of the men’s 
affection ; you will never lose your title—it will follow 
you all your life.” “ Bolo, Mahadeo Baba Ke Jey !” he 
shouted to the men, and heartily did they respond; 
while, ae 1 proceeded to dismiss them from parade, the 
cry was taken up by hundreds of both the regiments 
present.* 

Even our chief came out to say a few kind words. 
Captain S. was" righf, my sobriquet never left me, not 
even in the Mutiny, and it may still linger among the 
descendants of those who conferred it. 

The force was to return to cantonments, but the 
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request of the Nizam was complied with that six com¬ 
panies should remain in charge of the fort, and I 
was appointed to take command. I was to see that no 
levies joined the Prince, and I was to be the medium 
of communication between the Prince and the Resident. 
“ You can read Persian,” the Resident said to me, as ho 
gave mo my orders, “ and you are to open and read 
all letters the Prince sends you whether to the Nizam, 
the Minister, or'mo: what he has hitherto written are 
so insolent in tone, that if the*others are like them, you 
need not forward tliera. If you can make up this 
quarrel between the brothers, do so, and I shall bo 
obliged to you ; but on no account make it worse.” 

So I remained at my post, and for a few days no 
notice was J;aken. I sent for my boat, and used to sail 
about on the fine tank which washed ^ho walls of the 
fort, and see the Prince spying at me through a tele¬ 
scope. At length his Moonshec came out, and I offered 
him a sail one evening. In return, dishes arrived for 
breakfast and dinner, delightfully cooked, and I reported 
this friendly intercourse to the Resident. At last letters 
were sent—one to the Resident, another to the Nizam, 
very violent in tone, which I returned; others followed 
daily for more than a fortnight, gradually improving 
in tone, but not right yet. “ You’ve hooked your fish, 
Taylor,” said the Resident, laughing, “but’li# is tfto 
strong to land yet; I’ll not help you or interfere at 
all; ” and I was very glad ho did not. 

By-and-by my friend gi’ow sulky, but this did not 
last long; and one evening the Moonshee arrived with 
some extra good dishes for me, and food for the whole 
detachment. “ Would I be pleased to draft a letter that 
would satisfy all parties—his honour was in my hands,” 
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this was the message delivered by the Moonshee. I 
did draft a letter, and the Prince flew into a violent 
rage over it, and abused me for having so small an idea 
of his dignity. We wrangled over it for a week, and 
he ended by placing his case tinreservedly in my hands, 
and writing what I dictated. I made the draft in 
English so as to be sure of my meaning, and it was 
afterwards translated by me into Oordoo with my own 
hand, to assure the Pririeo that it was really mine. 
The letters wore brought to mo the nc.xt afternoon ; and 
as the Moonshee and I sailed about, the Prince waved 
a white flag by way of salute, which wo answered from 
the ‘ Zora ’ with twelve shots from her little pieces. 

I took the letters nc.xt morning to the Residency. 
That to the Nizam was forwarded at oncp, and was 
pronounced very'satisfactory. lie would send his mother 
directly to Golcondah with his assurances, and would 
make proper arrangements for his brother’s return. 
When I returned to Golcondah, I found the old Begum 
Sahiba had already arrived, and two female servants 
were sent to my tent to report tliat she and her son had 
fallen on each other’s necks and wept much; and in a 
day or two Moobariz-oo-Dowlah was escorted to the 
city with all possible respect. 

I received the thanks of the Nizam for having “ for 
thfe second'time rendered a service to his family.” 

Moobariz-oo-Dowlah sent his secretary to mo after¬ 
wards, <vhen my intended marriage was announced, 
with a “ Fard ” or memorandum in Persian, which was 
presented on a silvei' salver covered with a napkin of 
cloth-of-gold. He hoped I would accept for my future 
wife thfe articles mentioned in the list, as a mark of the 
gratitude he felt for the services I had rendered him. 
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The presents he wished to give were very valuable, 
including shawls, necklaces, ornaments for the head, 
bracelets of diamonds and other gems, a zone of gold 
set with precious stones, and a necklace of seven rows 
of pearls with diamond pendant, the aggregate value 
about 20,000 rupees ; but alas ! I could only thank him 
for his kindness, and tell him I was not permitted to 
accept his gifts. He afterwards got into trouble by his 
connection with'the Wahaboe conspiracy of 1839, and 
eventually died a State prisoner at Golcondah. During 
my stay I was only once permitted to ascend the hill 
whereon the fort stands, and I wrote my name in the 
mosque, now disused ; but I never could even enter the 
gates afterwards, nor, since the temporary occupation of 
the place in 1831, has any Englishman ever been allowed 
to enter its precincts. 

On the 25th August the following year, I was mar¬ 
ried to Mary Palmer, daughter of Wm. Palmer, Esq., 
Hyderabad, by the Rev. W. J. Aislabie, chaplain of the 
station, at SeCundcrabad Church ; and in December of 
that year my regiment was ordered to Hingolee, where 
we took up our abode. 

Hingolee was a dreary place enough—scarcely a tree 
near it, no gardens, and altogether desolate. There was 
no amusement to be had at the station, and we passed 
our evenings in reading French and Italian, and ihy 
wife tried to teach mo to play the harp; but suddenly 
one day the sounding-board and back split up under the 
heat, and my progress was rudely interrupted. 

On the 4th of June 1833 we were ordered to march 
to a place called Goleegaum, the chief of which, Jalloo- 
jee Naik, had rebelled against the Government, garri¬ 
soned his fort, and was plundering the country. The 
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town was reported to be forty miles distant, and we 
started under a blazing sun. We were obliged to halt 
several times, but .by dint of resting during the heat 
of the day and going on at night, we at last sighted 
the place, lying in a hollow benoatli us, and keeping 
up a sharp fire from its walls. Wo liad, in reality, come 
upwards of a hundred miles, and the thermometer had 
been 114° under the shade of a thick banian-tree at 
our last halting-place. How our men, laden with forty 
rounds of ammunition kitd two days’ provisions each, 
did it, I don’t know'. I helped tliem as much as 
I could by dispensing with pantaloons, which were 
tied up in bundles and placed on the spare carriage- 
bullocks. Many a Hindoo song was sung in chorus 
as we marched, relieved by the old cry, “ llolo, Maliadeo 
Baba Ke Jey ! ”*and on calling the roll, when wo reached 
the camping-ground, I found that, with the exception 
of five men who had been left to burn a man that had 
died of cholera on the road, every one was present, and 
apparently fresh. 

Jalloojeo Naik, the rebel, was still in the fort, and 
maintained a continuous fire, some of the balls cutting 
the branches of the tree we were under; and it was 
arranged that we should attack the fort the following 
day. It was a very strong place—a square mass, with 
a'large<bastion at each corner, loopholed for musketry 
and wall-pieces. The height of the wall was fifty-two 
feet frdm the parapet to the ground; the w'hole was 
in excellent repair. 

We held a council of war, and arranged matters as 
follows:— 

FirAt, the fort was to be shelled by the howitzer. I 
was to occupy the crest of a rising ground opposite the 
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village, and advance through the village in case the 
shells did not take effect, and attack the outworks. 

Captain T-was to set fire to the village, so that 

the sparks and burning thatch might be carried over 
the fort by the wind, which was very strong. 

I reconnoitred my post that evening, and had a nar¬ 
row escape, a ball passing through my cap ; but I saw 
enough to show mo the place was “ ugly,” and might 
j^rove tough work for us. I think we all felt it so, 
though little was said as we jiarted for the night. We 
were to take up our position at earliest dawn. The 
stars were very bright, and the ceaseless firing kept up 
from the parapets of the fort had, I remember, a very 
beautiful effect. The place seemed full of men. 

Suddenly^ a sentry challenged, and wo all sprang to 
our feet. I called out not to fire, and ran forward with 
some of my men. A moment later a short figure ad¬ 
vanced and throw himself at my feet, and I found it 
was Jalloogee Naik himself, with five or six attendants, 
who all gave mp their arms. I sent him in at once to 

Caj>tain T-’s tent, and received orders from him to 

take two companies and occupy the fort at daylight. 
I felt very thankful for this termination to the affair, 
especially when I saw the place wo were to have at¬ 
tacked. As soon as it was light wo marched to the 
entrance-gate, and desired the garrison to come out 
singly, first depositing their arms inside. Thei'e were 
eighty-five men only, as the remainder of the three hun¬ 
dred were absent at the Mohurrum festival, not expect¬ 
ing our visit. What a place it was ! The courts and 
their entrance-gates grew narrower and naiTOwer, till 
the last one would not admit two men abreast. ' There 
were store-houses filled with grain, rice, and stables 
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and cattlo-slieds, stores of forage and provisions It 
seemed deserted now, except for a few women ; and my 
men began to remove as mncb as possible of the grain 
and other property, which was sold at the drum-liead, 
and the proceeds divided among them. I secured the 
rebel’s household gods for my share, and a matchlock 
inlaid with gold. 

Some camp-followers had set fire to a house in the 
village, and the wind bhnving strong towards the fort, 
brought wdth it pieces ol'Durning tliatch and volumes of 
smoke. The stacks of foiage took tire, and tho wood¬ 
work of the Iniildings followed. I was about to dejiart 
when I fancied I heard the wail of an infant, anil search¬ 
ing Innriedly about, I fmnd a young woman lying in¬ 
sensible upon a bed, with a very young baby beside her. 
I took both in my arms, and staggered out tlirough the 
fire and smoke, and meeting two of my men, who were 
anxious about me, they relieved me of my burden, and 
we left tho place to the tlamos. 'J’ho rebid Kajah was 
told of the rescue of his wile and child, Imt he only re¬ 
plied, “ They had better have dic'd,” and redapsed into 
sullen silence. His atrocities had been fearful. I’ersons 
had been suspended by the heels over the battlements 
of the fort; others had had their ears stuffed with gun¬ 
powder, which was ignited ; but I may sjiare the reader 
these. vHo was made over to the Civil Superintendent 
of the district, and I do not know what Jiis fate was 
eventually, llis surrender alone prevenfed his being 
hanged on a bastion of the fut. 

We returned to Hingoleo on tho 21st June by twelve 
easy stages, instead of the three we had marched the 
distancp in before. Some rain had fallen, and it was 
cooler. 
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Now I became very busy. Those famous discoveries 
in regard to the practice of Thuggee had recently been 
made at Jubbulpore and Saugor by (then) Captain Slee- 
man, which made a sensation in India never to be for¬ 
gotten. By the confessions of one gang who were ap¬ 
prehended, many Thugs in Central India were brought 
to justice; and at last the Thugs of the Deccan were 
d'enounced by these approvers, and as many lived near 
Hingolee, they' were at once arrested. I volunteered 
my services in the labour of Collecting evidence, and 
they were accepted. Day after day I recorded tales of 
murder, which, though horribly monotonous, possessed 
an intense interest; and as fast as new approvers came 
in, new mysteries were unravelled and new crimes con¬ 
fessed. Names of Thugs all over the Deccan were re¬ 
gistered, and I found one list containing the names of 
nearly all those whom I had suspected in my old dis¬ 
trict. The reader will remember my intense anxiety on 
this subject in 1829, and my conviction that deadly 
crime existed and was only awaiting discovery ; now it 
was all cleared, but I felt sore that it had not fallen to 
my lot to win the fame of the affair. 

Some men of the artillery and some camp-followers 
deserted at this time. They were also Thugs; and it 
was a horrible thought that these miscreants had .been 
in our midst, and it made many in the station, and espe¬ 
cially the ladies, very nervous. We had searched for 
bodies of murdered people wherever we were' told to 
look by the approvers, and invariably found them, 
sometimes singly, sometimes whole parties, and the 
details were so sickening we resolved to open no more 
graves. I wrote and sent home to my father aiyarticle 
on Thuggee, which was shown to Sir Edward Bulwer, 
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who sent me word that had he possessed any local know¬ 
ledge of India or its people, he would write a romance 
on the subject; why did I not do so ? I pondered over 
this advice, and hence my novel, ‘ Confessions of a 
Thug.’ 

The year did not end pleasantly. A horrible plot, 
said to be of Wahabee contrivance, to murder all Euro¬ 
peans at Bangalore, and sell their women as slaves, was 
discovered. There were disturbances in Ondh and other 
northern provinces, and ftiihine was rapidly spreading 
from Kathiawar and Goozerat over the Deccan. Wo did 
what we could at Hingolee, first individually, then by 
general subscription. A Brahmin cook was engaged, 
whose bread and boiled pulse all would eat, and a good 
meal was given to each person once a-day. Tljp system 
worked well, and/our relief-books showed that three 
thousand persons received food daily and were all in 
good health. But in the rural districts thousands of 
people and cattle must have perished; the gaunt atten¬ 
uated forms of some who arrived to ask for aid wore 
pitiful to behold, and the roads were strewn with the 
bodies of those who died on their way from weakness 
and starvation. 

During the next three years I had much domestic 
trouble. The birth and subsequent death of two dear 
children, the‘severe and continued illness of my wife, 
and my own very narrow escape with my life from ter¬ 
rible jungle fever, contracted at Goodaloor, at the foot 
of the Neilgherry Hills, whither we had been ordered 
by the doctors for change of air for my wife,—all these 
events saddened our lives and caused us much distress. 

Of the ^eauty of the scenery on the Hills I need not 
speak here. It has often been described and enlarged 
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upon since, but at that time it was less familiar to those 
at home; and I find my letters teeming with descrip¬ 
tions of our journey—of wooded hills and towering 
mountains, of trees and waterfalls, of preeipitous crags 
and deep wooded glens, of ferns and blackberries and 
violets to remind us of dear old England, of sunsets 
and sunrises, rolling mists and cool fresh breezes—and, 
above all, of gratitude for my wife’s returning health. 
My enemy, the fever, however, came back when I was 
at Ootacamund with renewed violence, and the medical 
men looked grave, and spoke of a voyage to England as 
my only hope of life. How could this be accomplished ? 
Furlough was prohibited, and the only chance was a 
voyage to the Cape—dreary enough, but still it must 
be tried ^ and meantime we stayed on, mostly at Ooo- 
noor, where I amused myself trying^ to sketch some of 
the most striking views, and was always enchanted 
with its befiuty, so varied and so picturesque on every 
side. It was at this time, when I was in sore trouble 
at the loss of my second child, that I had the good for¬ 
tune to bo introduced to the then Governor-General, 
Lord William Bontinck. He was staying at the Hills, 
and had often noticed my boy, not knowing whose chilcl 
he was. When he died, he wrote me a kind letter of 
sympathy, asking me to come and see him. I did so as 
soon as I was able, and so faint and weak wcjs I that I 
could not stand when I entered his room. He took me 
in his arms, laid mo down on a sofa, and sent for some 
wine. I told him, when I was stronger, that I had two 
letters for him which I had been unable to deliver before 
—one from Mr Newnham, and the other from my uncle. 
Captain Eobert Mitford. 

“ You don’t mean it,” he said, as his face beamed with 
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pleasure; “he is one of my dearest friends; why did 
you not come to me at once?” 

“ I have only just received this letter,” I replied, 
and I did not like to intrude before having received an 
introduction.” 

“ Now what can I do for you? ” he asked. 

I mentioned that the Paymastersliip at Hingoleo 
would soon be vacant—could ho appoint me ? and he 
promised to assist me if ho could. “ Only,” I added, “ I 
fear I shall be obliged to *go to tlio Cape on leave, this 
fever has so shattered my health.” 

“ Why not to England ? ” he asked. 

Then I poured forth the tale of the furlough griev¬ 
ance, and ho could scarcely credit that such an order 
had been passed. Ho sent his secretary for^ copy of 
the orders, and stiw it was all true. 

“ I shall put in a mintito at the next Council,” he 
said ; “ we can get over this, and I shall record that my 
friend Mr Taylor is to be allowed leave to England 
when necessary. That will be enough for you.” 

“ But, my lord,” I said, “ though I am more grateful 
than I can express for your kind consideration towards 
me, my case alone will not help my brother officers. 
May I plead for them as well?” 

“ Certainly,” said Lord William, “ you are quite right; 
and though my minute as regards yourself will stand in 
case of urgent necessity, yet all of you shall bo released 
soon from'this restriction. Write to-day to the senior 
officer of your ‘ locals,’ bid him send in a memorial with¬ 
out delay, and I will hat^e it passed.” 

The friend I wrote to despatched the memorial as soon 
as he cot^ld obtain the signatures, and the question 
passed tlirough Council without difficulty. 
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After this interview I dined frequently with the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, meeting there many charming and inter¬ 
esting characters, amongst others the then Mr Macaulay, 
whose conversation I found intensely fascinating; his 
seemingly boundless knowledge of life, his acquaintance 
with history and philosophy, his fiery zeal in argument, 
and his calm eloquence in oratory, opened to me new 
subjects of tliought for future study. Oh, if I had been 
among such men always, I thought, I should have been 
very different! 

I grew stronger in health, and my regiment being 
ordered to Ellichpoor at the end of December, we left 
the Hills about October 10. Wo did not return by the 
way we had come, for we had only too much cause to 
dread it,,but wont by Coonoor and Coimbatoor, where 
there was a most extraordinary collection of large 
figures of horses in terra cotta. I have never heard of 
these in any other part of India, and could obtain no 
tradition of their construction or their origin. They 
were reverenced by the people as offerings to a divinity 
they locally worship, but possess no particular value. 

At Bangalore I was pressed to stay and act as inter¬ 
preter to a court-martial about to sit, as, strange to say, 
no competent linguist was available ; but I could not do 
it without much loss of time, so we pushed on, and 
finally reached Ellichpoor on the 3d February. ’"We 
found two infantry regiments, one cavalry, and some 
artillery, at the station, so that there was ho lack of 
society. I practised my drawing, and began to paint in 
oils, victimising many friends to sit for their portraits, and 
finding endless occupation and delight. Thus with mili¬ 
tary duties, and shooting, and excursions to vari6us places 
of interest within reach, our time passed pleasantly. 
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It is not fitting for me here to undertake political dis¬ 
cussions, or to comment on the career of the illustrious 
man who at this time quitted India ; but I feel I must add 
my tribute to his integrity of pui-posc, liberality of action, 
and the commencement of that system of progress 
which is now bearing ample fruit. No more eloquent 
tribute to a statesman was ever written than that by 
Mr Macaulay, engraved on the pedestal of Lord William 
Bentinck’s statue at Calcutta. It contains no flattery, 
but a simple record of thb real motives of the man 
“ whose constant study it was to elevate the moral and 
intellectual character of the Government intrusted to his 
care.” To me individually, and to our service, ho had 
rendered inestimable benefit. I was told a testimonial 
was to bo presented to me for what I had done, but I 
checked the scheme as soon as I lieard of it. There was 
only one man to whom gratitude could bo expressed, 
and that was the Govei’nor-General. He was succeeded 
by Sir Charles Metcalf. 

In December I was promoted to tlie rank of captain, 
having completed twelve years’ service; but I was 
allowed for a time to fulfil the duties of adjutant. 

The following year I began my tale ‘ Confessions of 
a Thug.' I had never attempted any work of the kind 
before, and I found it intensely fascinating—the work 
soefned to grow so rapidly in my thoughts and under 
my hands, and I enjoyed the sensation ardently. I 
remembe# giving the first few chapters to one of my 
brother officers to read, and his constant demands for 
“ more,” and his perpetual scoldings for my “ laziness ” 
in writing so slowly, were accepted by me as a high 
complinjent. 

Mr Palmer, too, encouraged me to proceed. He criti- 
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cised and commended, and his marginal notes were of 
great use to me, and often very amusing. 

In 1837 we made a charming excursion to Boorham- 
poor. My old friend Major Sutherland had been ap¬ 
pointed Resident at Gwalior, and invited a party to meet 
him and slioot tigers. It was a very beautiful journey, 
and I could fill pages with descriptions of all the places 
of interest through whicli wo passed. I took several 
sketches at Boorhampoor, every street and turning 
abounding in subjects for tire pencil, so that the diffi¬ 
culty was in knowing where to begin. 

We had capital sport and a series of tiger-hunts while 
enjoying the splendid hospitality of the Resident. One 
incident occurred which amused us all. I had given up 
my seat on Major Sutherland’s elephant, and my guns 
also, to another gentleman, as I was'«disinclined to go 
out that day, when one of the sirdars came uji and asked 
me why I was not going. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ take my elephant and see the fun, 
even if you do not shoot. He is very small, but very 
easy, and will not jolt you.” 

I accepted his offer, and mounted the little beast, on 
which I sat comfortably astride on a well-stuffed pad* 
As I passed my tent I called for my sun-hat, and my 
old tent-pitcher ran out, crying— 

“ You are not surely going without a 'gun, sahib ? 
Take mine; I have just cleaned it, and I will load it for 
you with ball to shoot the tiger.” • 

This ancient weapon was a French musket of the last 
century, only known to explodd on rare occasions. I 
had myself seen its owner sitting behind a bush snap¬ 
ping it at a hare which was calmly sitting at> a short 
distance quite unmoved, but he was unable to get it to 
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go off, and when it did, the hare had taken its departure 
after all. This venerable piece, which had taken part 
in the wars of Bussy, was brought to me. 

“ It will kick a bit,” said the old man, as he placed it 
in my hands ; “ but yoir won’t mind that when you kill 
the tiger.” Ho then made a salaam to it, patted it, and 
said to it; “ Do well, my sou ; you will bo with the 
master ; ” and we started, I flourishing my weapon, and 
being not a little “ chaffed ” on my accoutrements. 

“Never mind,” said I,*“*I’ll kill the tiger;” but at 
the same time I had not the smallest intention of dis¬ 
charging the gun at all. 

The place was reached—the tiger fotmd. Every one 
fired—no one hit him. I retired to a piece of waste- 
ground some distance off to bo out of the way, when, 
with a great rorft, the tiger dashed fijrwartT, ready to 
sirring, within a few yards of my little elephant, which 
stood like a rock. I fired instinctively, I thiidc, though 
the recoil nearly knocked me backwards, but the tiger 
did not move. I told my driver to get off, as ho was 
going to spring, when the man exclaimed— 

“ He’s dead, sahib—quite dead ! ” and as ho spoke, 
*the fierce grim head fell to one side. ’I'lio old “ French¬ 
man ” had for once done its duty, and the triunq)!! was 
adjudged to mo. 

i. had Jiad a very narrow escape, for my little elejrhant 
was not higher than the door of a room, and the result 
must ha^o been terrible had the tiger made his spring. 

The hot-weather season was especially trying, and 
brought back my fevc#, with severe neuralgia, and I was 
racked by pain. 

“ This won’t do,” You must go 

.way ; Je caa do o« 
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My wife answered quietly, “Yes, doctor, we will go 
and so it was settled: and on the 1st November I re¬ 
ceived my certificate and three years’ leave of absence. 
Had the old furlough rule still existed, I must, humanly 
speaking, liave died. 

We travelled on by easy stages, visiting Adjunta and 
its marvellous caves, now so well known by photo¬ 
graphs, and Major Gill’s splendid fresco-paintings, which 
met so untirae-ly a fate in the great fire at the Crystal 
Palace. " - 

We also visited the Ellora caves, and the cool air in¬ 
vigorated me, and brought back a feeling of health to 
which I had been long a stranger. At length we 
reached Bombay, pitching our tents on the esplanade. 

I had been ordered not to proceed direct to England, 
but to linger in Egypt or Arabia on adcount of their dry 
climate, and I set to work to see how this could be 
effected. 

The only steamer about to start was already full, 
cabin accommodation being very limited. Various 
schemes were thought of and fiiiled. At last my agents 
told mo one day that an Armenian gentleman had taken 
his passage on board a large Arab buggalow bound for 
Mocha, which had capital accommodation, and we could 
manage well if we took our servants. 

We went to see the ship, a large one oT her class, 
about 400 tons burthen. She had come from Batavia, 
and was going to Mocha, with a light cargo. < She had 
a poop and stern cabin, which occupied the whole 
breadth of the ship, with a bath-room attached. In front, 
the cuddy and two cabins—one for the captain, the 
other for our Armenian fellOw-passenger, who, fortu¬ 
nately, spoke Arabic like a native. 
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We found our servants very willing to go with us, 
and we laid in our stock of provisions, live-stock and 
liquors, not forgetting abundance of bottled water, sev¬ 
eral goats, two small tents, carpets and rugs. 

Some of our friends thought us very rash, but I 
argued if a vessel could come safely from Java, she 
could go to Mocha with a dead fair wind, and wo felt no 
alarm. So early in January wo sailed out of the har¬ 
bour, all things promising us a fair voyage. 
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18'3S. 

1 AWOlvK the next morning and went early on deck. 
How delicioins it was, the cool j)leasant ))recze and the 
ship rolling lazily along iindor her onormony sail! The 
(.captain, mate, and some others were on the poop, and 1 
was greeted with a general “ salaam a’iekoom,” which I 
returned, Arab fashion, and W(! all sat down. Presently 
the captain’s bnailcfist was brought, rice and I'ried fisli. 
“ Bismilla, sit down with ns,” (a-ied he ; “ here we an' 
all one, Arabs and Christians. 'I’hiink God ! wo have 
got away li'om those Kafirs of Bombay, who were no 
))etter than Hindoos ! Come, si]', and eat with us.” I 
did eat he;ii'tily, and found the viands very good indeed. 

At noon the mate, to my surpiise, brought out a 
sextant, took the sun’s altitude, and worked it out in 
English figure.s. He had three chronometer.sjfor hftigi- 
tude, and said ho would take a lunar for correction in a 
day or two. All seemed so perfectly regular—for I had 
checked the calculations—that I was quite satisfied wo 
could como to no harm througlf bad navigation. We 
had pleirty of air and room, our own servants, and in our 
Armenian fellow-passenger an intelligent, agreeable 
companion. He had brought with him large stores of 
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Ai*menian beef, which was deliciou.s, and is prepaicd in 
tliis wise. 

“ Take pieces of loan, bnl good jnicy beef, two or 
three cubic inches in size, boil tliom partially, then nd) 
in salt, popper, and a soupc^on of onion, h'l-y in melted 
butter, or lard, or oil. I’ut loosely into jars, and pour 
boiling water over all till the Jar is full. 'I'lui beef will 
keep for year.s if closely covei'ed.’’ 

Altogether it was like travelling in one’s f)wn yacht, 
and was most enjoyable. "1 had tt)l<l tlui cajjlaiji that 1 
belonged to 11.11. the Ni/.am’s servici', and knew all the 
Arab sirdars of his court—Abdoolla lam Ali, Ooinr ben 
Ooz, and others—and he said I should liml tlu'ir nanu'.s 
very useful to mo on my journey. 

Wo sailed past (’.ajie i’artak, with its gram\,bold ])r(!- 
cipices desccndiitg into 1h(; sea, and its jau'petually 
varying coloui’s and tints. Then headland after head¬ 
land, all of the same bold type, succeeded, until we east 
anchor not far from shoia^ o])po,sito the town (d'Shahar. 

Presently the sheilch left, tlie fort, and his piocession 
looked very gay as it wound dowix to tin; beach, where 
several boats were waiting ; lliey then ])ut with slow, 
measured stroke, the lowxus singing in cli(jrus as they 
approached our vessel, d’ho sheikh, a fine old man, 
courteously invitxal u.s on shore and made us wxdcome. 
IMv'Svifo ^.uis carried off to the women’s ajxart imuits, and 
I conversed with our host, gravidy smoking narfjailes 
(water pipes) an<l sipping cotfeo the while. in the 
evening ho took us to his garden without the town, and 
after that more pipes and more coffee, till the sun went 
down, when one of the men cried the invocation to 
prayer : carpets wore spread, and all present performed 
their devotions. We then took our leave and returned 
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to the ship, the starlight being more brilliant than I 
ever remember seeing it before. We continued our 
voyage next day, having landed our cargo and halted 
at Macullali. This proved a very picturesque and curi¬ 
ous place, lying at the foot of huge mountains dipping 
into the sea. We went ashore, but the sheikh here 
was surly and indifferent, and after pipes and coffee we 
took our leave. The captain told us the sheikh was in 
a bad humoui- about the “Aden affair,” and we should 
soon find out all about it alf Aden, which we reached in 
due time, casting anchor in the back harbour as the sun 
was setting. 

“ I do not see any English ships,” said the captain ; 
“ I wonder there are not some here.” 

Next raoi’ning ho and I landed, and took donkeys to 
ride into the town. When we came fo the barrier forti¬ 
fications, the guard at the gates refused to let us pass, 
but eventually allowed us to sit in the guard-room till 
permission should bo obtained from the sheikh for our 
entrance. 

The sheikh himself soon appeared, followed by a nu¬ 
merous company, and sitting down ordered pipes and 
coffee. I did not like his look or that of his people, who 
swaggered about stroking their moustaches in a very 
Hyderabad fashion. I was not noticed; and in a con¬ 
versation which ensued between the sheikh and' our 
captain, I saw the face of the latter become very grave, 
and my Arab servant, as he handed me soine coffee, 
stooped down and whispered, “ You must get back 
quickly or they will seize you.”' This was not a pleas¬ 
ant prospect, as the gate was closed and resistance 
would have been hopeless. I could not understand a 
word of what was going on. At last I heard “ Nizam ” 
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and “ Abdoola ben Ali ” occurring in the wrangle ; and 
after a while the captain told me I might go, and with 
a smile the sheikh offered me his hand and bade me 
“ depart in peace.” 

“ Go at once,” said the captain. “ I will tell you all 
afterwards.” 

You may be sure I was only too thankful to make my 
way back to the ship, and I learned afterwards that my 
being in the Nizam’s service and knowing two of his 
Arab chieftains intimately, had alone saved me from 
a very unpleasant detention. The English, said the 
sheikh, had been intriguing with a member of his 
family to get possession of the place, and ho disapproved 
of the whole transaction. I'lio English had fired from 
their ships and killed many people, and ho hud deter¬ 
mined to keep nrfe in irons till an indemnity had been 
paid. 

What an escape I had had ! The people were much 
excited, and but for my Hyderabad friends, I had a poor 
chance of getting away. I was indeed very very thank¬ 
ful for the great mercy shown to me, and we were 
heartily glad when the captain weighed anchor and wo 
left the dreary rock behind us. 

We continued our voyage to Mocha, where we parted 
company with our good captain, wlio transferred us to 
another Arab vessel commanded by a friend of his, 
“ Salim ben Ahmed,” son of a rich merchant at Jeddah. 
At Mocha I found an English agency house, and some 
oflBcers of the Indian Navy, who scarcely believed that 
I had visited Aden and had got out of it again. I had 
been in the greatest danger, for as soon as a force could 
be sent,'Aden was to be attacked, and my life would 
surely have been forfeited. 
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Our new captain was anxious to proceed. We were 
to sail inside the reefs in smooth water, by day only. 
It was strange work threading our way in and out of 
the reefs. The weather was delicioiis, and every even¬ 
ing we made for some rocky island and were moored to 
it for the night. We often, in the evenings, took the 
boat and went out among the islands, occasionally land¬ 
ing to collect the lovely shells which abounded, or we 
took out our lines to fish, and were generally very suc¬ 
cessful. Such strange creatures we fished up I Such 
varied forms and brilliant colours ! I began to make a 
collection of drawings of them, which I afterwards ex¬ 
hibited at the meeting of the “British Association at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,” and eventually presented to the 
Linnasan Society, for which I received the distinction of 
being elected an honorary member. 

The beauty of the beds of coral on these still evenings 
was indescribable ; they were like huge beds of flowers 
—pink, red, emerald, yellow, and purple, mingled with 
grey and brown; and the extraordinary clearness of 
the water gave us a feeling of hanging in the air which 
was very strange. Wo were really sorry when we 
neared Jeddah, and cast anchor in the harbour. Salimi 
and I had concocted a scheme that I was to leave my 
wife at his house at Jeddah under the care of his mother, 
while he and I went to Mecca to see the haj (pi’grimage). 
“ No one will recognise you,” he said ; “ you are browner 
than I am, and I will lend you clothes: we shall do the 
journey in the night.” So we landed, and next day we 
were to start. We had, we thought, kept the secret 
safe; but it had leaked out somehow, and our consul at 
Jeddah came to me and told me the Pacha had sent for 
him, and asked him whether I was going to Mecca. 
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He will be in danger without a finnan from the 
Sultan, tell him,” said the Pacha, “and I cannot give 
one.” 

“ You had better come and tell the Pacha you will 
give it up,” said the consul, “ for the gates will now be 
carefully watched, and you are not safe.” 

I saw there was no use resisting, and very reluctantly 
I went to the Pacha. He laughed heartily wlien I 
assured him I would not go, and answered in French— 

“ I do not care, but others do, and your life would be 
in peril.” 

An English ship lay at anchor in the harbour, and 
proved to belong to Messrs Palmer of Calcutta, my 
wife’s relations. The captain insisted on our coming 
at once on board, and we lived there most luxuriously 
for nearly a month. I had little hope of getting on to 
Suez during the haj, and our good friend. Captain Hill, 
offered to send us on to Tor, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Akaba, in the beautiful long-boat, in which a cabin 
could easily be rigged up by awnings, and which would 
be under the command of the boatswain; but this plan 
was frustrated by Captain Hill receiving orders to return 
Sooner than ho expected, and the long-boat would not 
have time to rejoin the ship. 

I heard of a good buggalow about to sail for Suez, 
We»took fiui passages in her, and left our kind friends 
with regret. We intended to land at Tor, go to Mount 
Sinai, and thence to Jerusalem for Easter. 

The morning wo sailed I awoke hearing an unusual 
shuffling of feet and aJbuzz of many voices. On going 
on deck, .to my horror I found it and the poop both 
crowded* with pilgrims from Mecca, who, the captain 
said, had been sent on board by order of the Pacha. 
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In vain I remonstrated, representing that I had taken 
the whole poop. The captain would or could do no¬ 
thing, and I told him I should appeal to the authorities 
at Yembo for redress. On arriving there, I sent my 
servant to the Pacha, requesting him to come and see 
the plight we were in. Men and women constantly in¬ 
truding into our cabin, a frightful crowd, the effluvia 
and vermin from which were sickening, and quite im¬ 
possible to describe ; added to this, we suffered terrible 
abuse for being “infidels,” a^id my wife was afraid to 
leave her cabin. 

The pilgrims lived mostly on dry biscuit, and very 
pungent bitter cheese. Few only had the privilege of 
cooking any food; and I very much feared that some 
frightful epidemic would break out among them soon. 

At length a Kavas, one of the Pacha’s messengers, 
arrived, with the servant that I had sent before : he 
brought a kind message from his master, entreating us 
to come ashore at once. This was impossible, as we 
durst not leave our baggage ; but tlie Kavas carried off 
our captain, who was in a terrible fright, and then re¬ 
turned with a handsome boat belonging to the Pacha, 
and orders to take us and all our belongings to a Gov¬ 
ernment vessel, where, he said, the Pacha would meet 
us in the morning. We were not long in complying 
with this civility ; wo once more breathed the fresh air, 
and the last I saw of the vessel was a scramble among 
the crowd to got near our cabin and flock into.it. 

. Next morning the Pacha visited us, accompanied by 
his secretary and staff. He was dressed beautifully, in 
a costume made of fine brown cloth, with a profusion of 
braiding of a darker shade of the same colour, and had 
several decorations on his breast. He spoke French 
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with fluency, and a little English, and nothing could 
exceed his courtesy and kindness. “ I am afraid to treat 
this rascal as he deserves,” he said. “If I had the 
power, I would have bastinadoed him severely; but he 
belongs to the English agent at Suez, and I daro not; 
but I can at least release you from your present uncom¬ 
fortable position. I will put a crew and Keis on wliom 
you may depend on board this vessel, and you can dis¬ 
miss them whenever you please. All you*have to do is 
to give them their wages‘ehid food, which amount to 
very little. Take the ship to Tor, and if the wind is 
against you, you can take her on to Kosseir.” I accepted 
his kindness most gratefully. I'hat afternoon our new 
Kois arrived, and early next morning wo left Yembo 
with a handsome present of dates, Turkish sweetmeats, 
and new live-stodl, fodder for our goats, anS all we 
needed, from our kind friend. 

I was now my own commander, with a crew of twenty- 
four men and a pilot. I could go where I pleased, and 
the Reis proved a good navigator. Yembo, from the sea, 
was the handsomest Arab town I had yet seen. It is 
built on the margin of the shore, iijr a rising ground, 
and the lines of whitewashed houses had a pretty effect. 
This town is the port of Medina, and the residence of 
the provincial governor, and there seemed to be a good 
number o6 Turkish troops stationed there. Wo gave 
passages, at their earnest solicitation, to a Turk and his 
wife, who had been with us on our former ship. He was 
old, and in bad health, and their state was really piti¬ 
able. His wife promised to be useful, and proved emi¬ 
nently securing our voyage. 

We ha'd a delicious sail up to Tor, between the reefs 
and the mainland, and at night we made fast to one 

O 
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of the islands, or cast anchor in shallow water, and 
then went off in the boat seekinjj endless treasures in 
shells, fish, and coral. The colours of the shallows 
seemed to grow more intense and vivid—of all shades, 
from the deepest violet and purple blue, to the most 
brilliant turquoise, emerald green, and i t'd ; and as we 
threaded the often narrow cliannels the (‘fleets were 
charming. 'Phe coast up to Yeinbo bad In'cn compara¬ 
tively flat arid uninteresting, but from tbcnce it grew 
much bold((r in character. ’ 'Fine headlands were seen 
in front of us dip[)ing into the sea, and the voyage 
increased each day in interest, till at length the rocky 
peaks and precii>ices of the Jebel Aniar i-ange stood 
out before us, and bebind tbem lay lli(i Gulf of Akaba. 
In this portion of our little voyage the scenery was vc'iy 
striking, and the atmospheric eflects' wonderful, as the 
sun ran its c(.>urse, and the. shadows of ibe jx'aks and 
ravines changed till all was merged in a soft violet 
tint as eveming closed in. We were alone ; we saw no 
fishing-boats or other craft, no sign of dwelling or life 
uj)on the shore, which looked utterly desolate and 
barren in its grandeur. Very grand, too, is the mouth 
of the Gulf of Akaha, witli tlu! range of debel Antar 
to the south, and the far more lofty and imposing 
mountains of the Peninsula of Sinai to the north. The 
gulf itself v.'as like a large lake shimmering in" the 
mid-day sun as we entered it, the ranges of moun¬ 
tains on either side being veiled in lovely violet 
mist. 

Very soon the little town of‘Tor lay before us, and 
as we anchored, and hoisted our English flag, a boat 
put off with one likewise flying at her stern ; and wo 
found our visitor was the secretary to the English 
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agent, who brought liis chief.s coiiiplinient.s, ainl aski'd 
wliat he could do for us. 

We ordered Jiipe.s and colFee, and sat down to talk. 

“If thi.s wind liolds,” said our friend, “ vou can go 
on to Suez; but if a s/iiinal or noiili wind ))lows, you 
may In; kept here fu' a fortnight ; tlie sea is dangerous 
then f)v your small y(‘ss(d." 

“And Akaba?” I asked. 

“Impossible,'' In^ answered; “ (wen the Sultan's tii- 
man is at present nseb'ss. 1'lie Aralis aie lighting, and 
liK> jiasses (piite closed. You miisl givi' up ib.al idea.” 

“ Widl, thi'ii, can We gel to M'limt Sinai, and lo 
Jerusalem V ” 

“I fear nol,’’ he replied; “hut 1 will go on shore 
and ask the sheikh. l\'rha[is you will eomo with mcy ’ 
and I wont. 

'I'he olil I'lnglish ag<‘id was \m'y civil, ordm'cd pipes 
and coffee, and we juoee('ded to discuss the husini'ss, 
the Ai'ah chiefs having come in. 

“Yon could Olds’ do il by vourscH','’ they said; “ we 
could not carry you there wilh the lady; ^'ou would 
not fair a few shots if _>’ou wei’e alone. Have _\ou a 
lirrn.an from the Sultan y 

“No,” J said; “only a jiassjtort fiom the IJoiuhay 
tiovernim'nt.''. 

“Ah!’'*said they ;dl, “that, is of no use; we could 
not bo responsible for an\’ iJnglishman without one 
from Constantinople.” 

So Sinai w’as given up, and a sh/nucl coming on, the 
Reis said we could not stay where we weie; there was 
no use iiT staying — the wind would soon moderate, 
and we could cross oyer to Kosseir very quickly and 
safeljn So next morning we started with a fresh cool 
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breeze, and wo liad, at least, the whole of Ej^'vpt l>efore 
us, and the aif^hts tliat wo liad to S(‘e would he Jinijile 
compensation for our disappointment. 

Our voyage was most propitious: we reached Koaseir 
very quickly, without touching a roju;. On our arrival 
we found no difliculty in procuring camels; and my 
servant “Ahdoollah,” wlio liad hi'cn there before, and 
know sovertil of the principal people, was a great help 
to me. Wo 'remained on board our shi]) till all our 
preparations were comjilete^lnd our tents jiitchod under 
some date-trees, near the town. Then wo landed, and 
walked through the place, once the ancient Berenice, 
with no trace hTt now of its former greatness, excejit 
the ruins which lay on (dthcr hand. 

No acpomniod.-ition for my ud'e's journey could be 
devised, exiaqit large kajitiras or panniers, slung upon 
a huge caimd, with an awning above to keep off the 
sun ; and with soft bedding these wc're made eiidurabh' 
enough. For myself, I had a caimd, and two donkeys 
in reserve, d'he Tnik rode a doidcey, and his wife a 
camel, on which were all their worldly goods. 

.So we set out on our first march into the desert 
which lies between Kosseir and Keneh, the old beaten 
track ol Mgyjitian, (jrreek, and Koinan traders, each 
in their tnni <1 i ages of the jiast. My previous 
sdea of a desert ,, that it would be flat .-fnd Sfftidy, 
miu instead onr road lay through a hollow, with con¬ 
tains on hills on (ether side, affording sticking and 
*'*'*^*'- ' at eveiy turn. Hero and there the valleys 

Very so<m thw, and high precf|n‘ces towen-od on cither 
as we anchored, an widened into lateral ravfttes, which 
put off with one likt, Jn many places the ?ocks had 
found our visitor wasEoman characters carved upon 
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them. Does any one know of these, and of their pur¬ 
port ? 

It was not very hot, for the north wind blew cool 
and fresh, and wo could travel all dtiy. I laid never 
left niy camel, and towards evenin'^ became very tired. 
I lay down on some warm stind iietir our tents, an<l 
g'radutilly stiffened, to tlte great iilarnt of my wife; 
but my servant and the c;tmel-meu said they would soon 
cure nie. I was turned on my face, ;tnd my btick 
rubbed with castor-oil well*located. I’.y this tiiiu! some 
largo cakes of d/toiira meal had btaui pre[)aied and 
partly baked, tind these smeared with oil wer(! bound 
on my back, the wdudcf length of tlie spim-, ami ]iarlially 
covering my ribs. They were almost loo hot to beat, 
but I obeyed orders, and allowed myself (o bt^swalhed 
up like a mummy.* Ne.xt moniiiig, 1o my great (hdighl, 
I had neither p:iin nor aclui: the remedy, rough though 
it was, had been elfectual. 

On the fourth morning wo met some men diiving 
camels, tind ctirrying water-nadons on their heads—how 
refreshing they were ! I think I see now our old 'I’urk, 
whoso lilts were nittch chapped by the dry wind, sitting 
oil a stone, intensely appreciative of the large slice I 
handed to him. A ftwv miles further from tlie crest 
of the pass, we htid our lirst look at Egypt. 

It’was Airy beautiful : the cultivation reached nearly 
to the foot of tlie descent, of a vivid gicen, and most 
luxuriant ;*w'heat, barley, pulse, cotton, and sugar-cane, 
with tiehls of yellow and blue lupins in flower, patcluis 
of crimson clover, witK date-trees, and sycamore, and 
our IndiafTPrtiwZ, or mimosa, everywhere. 

My Hijidoo servant cried out, excitedly, “ India! 
again India! are we come back to it ? ” No, it was 
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not India certainly, but it was inexpressibly lovely; 
and,our hearts were full of gratitude to God for His 
goodness in bringing us so far in health and safety. 
No more rough travelling, no more privation; but 
instead, a sojourn among glorious scenes of antiquity 
and beauty which we had longed to see. 

A few miles more and we had reached Keneh, which 
seemed exactly like an Indian (Deccan) town, with its 
clay-roofed terraced houses ; and we were taken at once 
to the house of the Engli'sh agent, who placed very 
comfortable rooms at our disposal, and took all the 
trouble of dismissing my camel-men off my hands. 

The house was scrupulously clean, and our friend’s 
wife was a first-rate cook. I remember two dishes in 
particular—one of quails, fried somehow in vine-leaves, 
and another of long cucumbers, stuflsd witli delicately- 
flavoured ininco-meat—that would have satisfied much 
daintier palates than ours. We often wished to be 
able to converse with our host, who was a Copt, appar¬ 
ently a merchant, in good circumstances; but the only 
mode of communication was Italian, of which he knew 
a very little, so we did not make much progress. 

I had some pleasant shooting: quail were plentiful, 
and I found snipe, too, in the little swamps, so that my 
bag was generally a good one. One day we sent out 
our tents a little distance from the town, p.nd Imd a 
picnic, spending a quiet, dreamy day under the shade, 
enjoying the delicious cool wind, the great 'river flow¬ 
ing past us, and the peaceful scenery beyond. “ You 
must see Dendera to-morrow,” •said our host; and we 
went, crossing by a ferryboat, and findiag., donkeys 
waiting for us on the other side. We breakfasted at 
the vestibule of the temple, and then set to work to 
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examine it, and the old Eoman town beyond it. My 
servant declared we must be in India, because there 
was a real Hindoo temple; but the temple of Dendera 
was more imposing than any I had ever seen, and its 
grand proportions, at first not easily understood, grew 
upon one hour by hour. The roof is covered with 
names, modern and ancient; Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
and Arab, as well as every European nation, has its 
record of the “ John Smith ” of the inscriber, and I 
added mine to the numbbA 

Tlie Roman town interested me very much; for not 
only were the narrow streets clearly defined, but some 
of the houses and walls, which were nearly perfect, and 
the round arches, though built only of sun-dried bricks 
cemented with mud, remained as they had^been first 
erected, perhaps ^wo thousand years before. Wo left 
the place with regret, grim and desolate though it was. 
The temple looked very grand in the evening light. 
No rain falls here, which accounts for the preservation 
of mud walls and arches. No rain for 2000 years—can 
one realise it ? 

We had seen all the sights, our clothes had been 
washed, our boat was ready—a small dahabieh, very 
clean and comfortable—our luggage was stowed away 
on board; but what were we to do with our Turk and 
his'wifeSl lie was very feeble, and she was of great 
use to us, so they were allowed a corner on board; and 
we bade •farewell to our kind friends, who gently de¬ 
clined any recompense, until at length I bethought 
myself of my small fcnts, which I offered them, and 
which g ratefully accepted. On our arrival at the 
river, we came upon an Arab woman frying pancakes 
and omelets for the boatmen. The woman hafl goo^ 
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fresh butter, and the smell was very appetising; so we 

sat down and had our meal of the pancakes and omelet, 
with salad and hard-boiled eggs, and ate till we could 
eat no more. How good it was 1 

Our intention was to go up to Assouan and Phil©, 
then return and stay a while at Thebes, and so go 
down to Cairo. If the shimal lasted, we should run up 
to Thebes very fast. If we lost it, we might have 
varying wind6; but not a kkamseen for a good while. 
It seemed a very pleasant |)fogramme; we should see 
all the wonders of Egypt, we should sit in the gate of 
Ethiopia; and as our boat was very light, there was no 
fear of the Cataract. 

The Nile is far better known now than it was in 
those days — drawings, engravings, paintings, and 
photographs have been made of th^ scenes along its 
banks, and are familiar in England to all, so that 
any description of mine from memory now, would, I 
fear, be incomplete and tiresome. Yet there are some 
scenes which can never fade or change as long as 
memory lasts. Who that has seen them could forget 
the granite quarries above Thebes, with the blocks of 
granite split from the native rock ready for transmis¬ 
sion down the river ? or cease to wonder at the means 
of transport and erection? Who can forget the gran¬ 
deur of the giant figures of “Abu SimbeV’ orthe 
perfect temple at Edfu? Above all, who can forget 
the wild scenery of the Cataract and Assrfuan—the 
shouts during the ascent amid the seething waters; 
or the welcome change to the placid pool above, with 
exquisite Phil® beyond, sitting a queen iildfead upon 
the waters, glowing in the bright sunlight?/' 

We stayed at Phil® for five days, living in the 
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temple during the day, and sleeping on board our boat 
at night; and our enjoyment was intense. English 
visitors were rare then, and many boat-loads of natives 
came alongside to have a look at us, and bring us pres¬ 
ents. I think, among all the many scenes which rise 
in my memory as I write, that those evenings spent at 
Philm were the most beautiful, when the still, long 
pool reflected the brilliant tints of the sky, among the 
dark basalt rocks, till all faded into dim grey ; and the 
moon, near the full, cast oVer all a flood of silver light, 
and the temple, the ruins, and the feathery palms were 
bathed in it, till they seemed hardly of this world, 
and we sat on and watched the stars appearing, one 
by one, and drinking in the strange “eerie” beauty 
around us. If there is a place on earth w\jere one’s 
heart swells, anc/one’s throat seems to tighten, it is 
Phil®. 

Back again to Thebes, very pleasantly. Our crew 
were hard-working, good-humoured fellows, full of fun 
of one kind or another, singing merrily to their oars 
when the sails could not be \ised, and their voices 
sounded mellow and sweet in the choruses. No doubt 
there is monotony in Nile boat-life, and yet it is very 
pleasant, and very restful. If I pleased I could go 
ashore and have a day’s shooting. My crew delighted 
in Acting* as beaters, and game was plentiful enough. 
Frequently we received presents from the chief man 
of the viDage — sour milk, the same as in India, live 
pigeons, vegetables, melons, or anything he thought 
might be of use to uff; and he would beg in return a 
little Engftsir powder for firing, or a pencil, or a little 
tea. Sopetimes I accepted an invitation for the even¬ 
ing, and smoked my pipe and drank coffee with the 
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village elders, longing always to be able to talk* to 
them without an interpreter. 

They were much interested in India, and I had to 
answer many questions about its people and religion. 
I enjoyed these homely, but to me very interesting, 
meetings exceedingly; and I read in after-days, with 
deep interest, the story of her life in Egypt, so touch¬ 
ingly described by my cousin. Lady Dixff Gordon, in 
her delightful* letters, and was able to feel how real and 
true are her descriptions. ' ' 

We remained at Thebes, I think, a fortnight, visiting 
all the places of interest, and especially the ruins of 
Kamak, where I made many elaborate sketches, now, 
alas! lost. We crossed the river to the Memnonian 
Palace, part of which we had swept out for our abode. 
We were close to the great sitting "ctatues, and could 
watch them at all times of the day, and in all the 
changing lights. In the morning and evening nothing 
can exceed their grim uncoxith grandeur. How they 
were brought from the quarries, how erected, who can 
say ? One can but look and wonder ! 

Of course, too, we visited the tombs of the kings. I 
need not enlarge upon them, or on the interesting 
fresco-paintings which illustrate not only the costume 
and customs of ancient Egypt completely, but also its 
wars and processions, the employment of .the Jews 
during their captivity in making bricks, helping to 
drag large building-stones, and the like—the Jewish 
features being always discernible. The passages were 
hot and stifling, full of bats, and*the smell of the castor- 
oil lamps almost unendurable ; but we psoBisc^jred, and 
saw all there was to see, enjoying our return^into the 
cool fresh air afterwards. 
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“ Should we like to have one of the tombs on the hill¬ 
side above us opened? ” asked Abdoollah ; “ the Arabs 
were willing, if we wished, to open one for a certain 
amount of buksheesh.” 

I agreed at once, and next evening they returned with 
many curious objects: a chair, perfect except for its 
rush bottom, which had decayed; a necklace of beads 
the colour of turquoise; several scarabei, and small 
blue enamel figures; and best of all, ‘two most ele¬ 
gant terra-cotta boats, o1i6 of which had good, well- 
modelled figures at stem and stern, and an altar in 
the centre of the boat, at which a priest was offering. 
There were also some mummies of ibis, one of a small 
crocodile, and another which seemed to bo a cat. They 
had likewise picked up a woman’s mummied^ hand and 
part of an arm jf the hand was plump and beautiful 
in shape. The boats, and two of the scarabei, when 
examined at the British Museum, were found valu¬ 
able, as they proved the establishment of different 
kings^ filling up ga 2 )S in one of the dynasties; and I 
received, I think, £47 for them. All the minor articles 
I gave to Dr Abbott, the famous collector at Cairo, for 
his museum. 

The north wind had moderated very much, and we 
were anxious now to get on. Wo stayed a day or 
two at JCeiieh with our old host and hostess, who 
would take no denial. A fantasia of dancing - girls 
was to come off in my honour: I had never seen one, 
and was curious to see what the Ali-meh of Egypt 
were like. Certainly; their dancing, or rather postur¬ 
ing, w^guauasy strange, some of it both elegant and 
spirited*, as they twisted scarfs about each other, and 
waved tfidir arms and bodies in time to the music. It 
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had an almost mesmeric effect upon me. Again, noth¬ 
ing could bo wilder than some of their rapid move¬ 
ments, appearing to lose all consciousness of self in 
their ever-varying gestures. Their singing was wild 
and plaintive by turns, but it did not interest me, as 
Egyptian mmsic is very monotonous, the cliief aim 
apparently being to produce long, high, quavering 
notes, wliich received due applause from the bystanders. 
Their costume 'was rich and good,—far more elegant, as 
were also their performances,'than those of Indian nautch 
girls. They wore necklaces and bracelets in profusion 
of what appeared to be gold. I saw nothing indelicate 
or indecent in what they did during the whole per¬ 
formance. 

Ijaden with gifts from our kind friends, of flour, eggs, 
semolina, vegetables, sour milk, and’*-fresh bread, we 
re-entered our boat, and started again down the river. 
There was not much variety in the scenery, but it 
was very pleasant, and the tall sails of the Nile 
boats, both traders and dakabieks, and the towns and 
villages which we passed, always formed pretty ob¬ 
jects in the landscape. 

We were still seven days from Cairo when I was 
attacked with ophthalmia in its worst form. The pain 
was horrible, and we were very thankful vhen we 
reached Cairo, where I was at once taken to the hotel, 
and put under the care of Dr Abbott, through whose 
skill, under God’s blessing, my eyes were saved; but 
he said another day’s delay would have been fatal. 
I was quite blind for some time;<and I can never for¬ 
get the joy and thankfulness I felt whon>^s&’'V again, 
though very dimly, my wife’s dear face. With very 
great care 1 eventually recovered, but for a long 
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time I appeared to be looking through milk-and-wator 

with opal tints upon it. At Cairo, I was told by the 
English vice-consul that a long complaint had been 
laid against me by the owner of the huggalow from 
which I had been delivered at Yembo. I was accu.sed 
of breach of faith, violence to the Keis of the vessel, 
and other misdemeanours; and the official was stiff 
in manner, and far from agreeable, 1 showed the 
decision of the Pach.a at Y('ml) 0 , wliicli ho forthwith 
entirely ignored. My c6py of the agreement made' 
at Jeddah, and signed by Mr Ogilvie, was, however, 
v'ery different to tlie one filed on the plaint and un¬ 
authenticated, and my friend began to doubt. “ Had 
1 any witnes.ses?” he asked. I had only my servant 
and the old Turk, who were desired to proceed next 
day to the vico-c^>nsulate. 'J'heir account of the affair 
simplified the matter very much, and the vice-consid 
told mo they gave evidence in no measured terms, 
and descriptions of our state which I dare not record ; 
so the question was referred to the consul-general at 
Alexandria, and I jiromised to appear when called 
for. I was not allowed to go out, except with my 
eyes closely bandaged; but after some time we were 
given leave to pre])are for our journey. A boat was 
engaged, and wo loft Cairo, the scene of so much 
suffbring»and so much mercy. As wo rode on in the 
early evening after leaving Boulak, Cairo, with its 
groves, ihinarets, and domes, and its lofty citadel, 
with the rugged hills beyond it, was before us on one 
side. On the other, *date-grovcs, villages, green fields, 
and th® a.jytn«rious Pyramids in the distance, behind 
which the sun was setting, and a glory of crimson light- 
tinted clouds hung above them, and spread over the 
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southern and eastern sky, reflected in the broad still 
river; and as the sun sank lower, the distance changed 
to the deepest violet, and at length a still misty grey 
veiled it from our eyes. What a picture it would have 
made! 

On my arrival at Alexandria, I was summoned to the 
consulate at once, and most courteously received. My 
affairs were under investigation, and the result was 
that all my passage - money was returned, and the 
owner of the luggalow fined into the bargain, and 
threatened as well with the loss of his agency if he 
ever attempted imposition again. 

My cousin, Mr Philip Taylor of Marseilles, was tlien 
inspector-in-ohief of the “Messageries Koyales” steamers, 
and kno\ving I was on my way home, had desired the 
captain of the steamer then at Alexandria to inquire for 
me. Fitftling we had arrived, he very kindly sent off 
for our baggage, and when we went on board we found 
the best cabins reserved for us. Wo had to take leave 
of our faithful Turk and his wife ; the latter clung to my 
wife, crying, “ Take me to England with you! ” and 
refusing all payment. “Wliy should you ask me to 
take money ? ” she said; “ I have plenty—my husband 
has plenty; why should you think of it ? ” 

All I could persuade her to take was one of the Dec- 
can goats. The other I gave to the mistress of "the 
hotel at Alexandria; and when I returned on my way 
back to India it knew me again, and nibbecf its head 
against me! 

Off again,—to Smyrna first, in such luxury as we had 
long been strangers to—such delicious beds-asd sofas ! 
such a cook 1 such excellent wine! and a captain who 
could never do enough to make ua comfortable, and help 
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to pass the time agreeably. We had English and French 
books on board, chess, piquet, and other games; but 
my great delight was to lie lazily watching the sea, 
to feel the delicious climate, and, as they express it 
in Indian idiom, to eat the air. 

We ran across from Smyrna to Crete, coasting along 
its eastern shore to Syra, where we were to stop ; thread¬ 
ing our way among the islands before a balmy wind, 
through the .dligean Sea, now passing • barren unin¬ 
habited rocks, again fertiW islands, all combining to 
form sea-pictures of surpassing beauty. Ijeaving Syra, 
where I did not land, being satisfied with our captain’s 
account of.its dirty streets, and strange pyramid of ter¬ 
raced houses, which looked sufficiently picturesque from 
the sea, wo bounded on past more islands, more head¬ 
lands, those of tlfe south of Italy being very grand; 
and so to Malta, where we were boarded by the officer 
of health, and carried away to the gloomy - looking 
quarantine lazaretto. 

Here we had airy rooms, and a guardiano a23pointed 
to us as our sole attendant. As we had a clean bill of 
health we thought it very hard, but we had to submit 
to twenty-one days’ detention nevertheless. Our guardi¬ 
ano, “ Michele,” was a merry fellow, and did his best to 
cheer us. 

“ Did ho know Mrs Austin ? ” I asked; “ and was 
she still at Malta?” 

“ Who floes not know that kind lady, who is as 
a mother to us all ? ” was the reply. “ Was I her 
brother ? ” 

“ No,.Jsei ownsin,” I said; “ and she will come and 
see us when she hears we have arrived; ” and so she 
did, coming* to the Parlatorio, which had a doubly iron 
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grating, too distant one from the other for us even to 
shake hands. I told her how wo had travelled, and 
what we had done, and she seemed wonderstruck that 
we had performed such a journey so well. I also con¬ 
fided to her about my book, ‘ The Confessions of a Thug.’ 
She was about to start for England, and asked me to 
give.her my MS. to look over on her journey. I did 
so; but the three volumes wore first scored through 
with knives, then smoked with sulpliur till the ink turned 
pale, and finally delivered to ’her, by means of a pair of 
long tongs, through a narrow slit in the grating! 

A few books had fortunately been left in our quarters 
by charitable predecessors ; and with these and bathing, 
swimming about within the prescribed limits, our time 
passed somehow. 

At length we were released, and tdsk up our quarters 
in the town; but the glare was trying to my eyes, and 
the heat very great, as it was June, so we were not sorry 
to leave Malta, and embarked again, passing Etna, then 
Messina, where we stayed a few hours; and Stromboli, 
casting up its red-hot stones into the dark heavens, an¬ 
swering Etna, whose illumined pillar of smoke towered 
grandly to the sky miles astern. On to Naples, where 
we were refused permission to land, owing to a dispute 
about port-dues between the French and Neapolitan 
GovernmeiiJs. So to Leghorn, and the lovely gulf of 
Spezia, and afl the glorious beaxaty of the Eiviera, till, 
finally, wo arri'ved at Marseilles on the 3d>' July, and 
were met by a hlTarty welcome from our relations. 

One amusing inc.’^®^!^ occurre«l. I had two large jars 
of Indian preserved t(?hacco, and our capts:i«»-€toBured me 
these would inevitab]y'*^>6 confiscated. I had no wish 
to lose my tobacco, and determined to pass it if I 
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couM. My panther and tiger skins were ruthlessly 
seized, to my great dismay, and I trembled for the 
precious jars. I wish I could give the conversation in 
the original French as it occurred. 

“ What is this ? ” asked one of the douaniers, po¬ 
litely. 

“ Oh, taste it,” said another. “ 1 daresay it is a 
preserve.” 

That gave me my cue. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” I said^ “ it is an Indian preserve 
that I liave brought with mo. Will you do mo the 
favour to taste it?” 

“ Is it sweet ? ” asked one ; “ it has a strange smell,” 
and he sniffed at the open jar. 

“Ah, yes,” said I — “peculiar, no doubt; there are 
many strange things in India.” 

“No doubt, sir—no doubt; but is it sweet?” 

“ Surely,” said I; “it is prepared with sugar and 
spices ; do try it.” 

“Well,” he returned, “here goes,” as ho put in his 
forefinger, and swept out a good lump, which he put 
into his mouth. 

Now if there can be anything more inconceivably 
nasty to the taste than another, it must be prepared 
Indian tobacco ; and the man, after sucking well at the 
lump, spa^ it'out upon the floor with a volley of oaths, 
while the others stood round in fits of laughter. 

“ You d« not seem to like it, sir,” I said, as gravely 
as I could; “ but it was surely sweet ? ” 

“ Sweet! yes,” he^ cried, “ the devil’s sweetness. 
Horrible ! horrjjjle 1 sacre / . . . horrible ! ” 

“ PerUaps,” said I, looking round, “ some other gentle¬ 
man would like to try it.” 

H 
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“ Is it hot?” said one; “ Indian things always tiurn 
one’s mouth.” 

“ There is no pepper whatever in it," I replied. 

“ And how do they eat it ? ” asked another; “ is it 
with bread-and-butter ? ” 

“ Well,” I returned, “ there are many ways of using 
it—every one to his taste, you know.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly; every country has it pecu¬ 
liar tastes; may we try it ? ” 

“ By all means,” I said. ' " 

Then there was a rush at the jar, and all put 
in their fingers and hooked up bits to taste. It was 
impossible not to laugh, and my cousins fairly roared 
at the scene that ensued, the douaniers spitting, splut¬ 
tering, swearing, declaring the preserve only fit for 
the devil to eat, and getting rid of ^heir quids as fast 
as they could; but one turned his head on one side, 
and said— 

“ Do you know, my friends, I rather like it ? one 
would soon grow fond of it. May I take some home 
to my children ? ” 

“ Shut up the jars 1 ” cried the chief, gruffly; “ let us 
have nO more of such nonsense! Let them go to the 
devil I I beg your pardon, monsieur, but the taste will 
not leave my mouth—like rotten cabbage with sugar on 
it! Bah! we cannot charge duty on poison like that. 
Take it away! ” 

So I carried off my two jars in triuihph 

We pushed on after a few days’ stay at Marseilles, 
where for the first time in my life I saw and examined 
machinery of the highest interest. Mr Taylor had 

lately embarked in marine engineering work, aft well as 
in th^ manufacture of powerful machines for oil-mills 
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an<f the silk trade, and his comparatively small establish¬ 
ment grew rapidly into a large concern. 

We fotind the journey by diligence to Paris very 
fatiguing, and probably we suffered more than others 
from having led such a free open-air life, and the close 
cramped-up vehicle seemed stifling. However, Paris 
was reached at length, and after a few days’ delay, 
spent mostly at the glorious Louvre, and also in re¬ 
freshing our, by this time, very dilapidated wardrobes, 
we set off again, reaching London at last, after a weary 
night journey from Dover in tlie coach. 
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I RECEIVED an affectionate welcome from all the mem¬ 
bers of my family who were in Jjondon. I had left 
them a boy, and had entered on a life which was quite 
new and strange to them; and I think some were sur¬ 
prised to find I “ had the manners cJf a gentleman,” as 
one remarked to mo, “ and did not show traces of con¬ 
tact with the savage tribes of India ! ” nor could he be; 
persuaded that the people among whom I had been 
living were highly civilised, and in many ways resem¬ 
bled ourselves. I determined not to speak of India 
unless I were asked direct questions, or to tell Indian 
stories, which might not bo believed. 

Mrs Austin, to whom I had confided my precious 
MS. at Malta, had been much interested in its perusal, 
and kindly introduced me to Mr Bontley,iin whose 
hands I left it; and to my infinite delight he eventually 
accepted it, and the agreement was duly executed. 
Thus one great wish of my life was to be fulfilled. I 
had hopes, too, of obtaining fu-ther literary employ¬ 
ment, and as my long journey had beea terribjy expen¬ 
sive, and my means were slender enough, I looked for¬ 
ward to both pleasure and profit in my work. 
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I* attended the meeting of the British Association 
held that year at Newcastle-on-Tyno. I exhibited my 
drawings of Red Sea fish, but as I had no knowledge 
of ichthyology, I could only explain the localities and 
circumstances in which I found them. As I have said, 
I gave them to the Liuriican Society, and was not a 
little proud when I was elected an honorary member. 
I paid a visit, too, to my uncle, Mr Prideaux Selby, at 
Twizell, and was pleased to find the collection of birds 
and insects I had sent HiTn from India in excellent 
preservation, and much appreciated by him. 

We spent a happy time visiting among my dear 
mother’s relations at Mitford, Twizell, and Nortli Sun¬ 
derland ; and my book was going slowly through the 
press. My MS. proved too voluminous: iiimjli had to 
be curtailed and* condensed; a grc'at deal was pro- 
nouned really too horrible to puhlisli; and at last I 
found it advisable to return to London to see about il. 
Mr Bentley wrote to me that I must come and hurry it, 
as “Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen’’ (to whom 
Mr Bentley was Publisher in Ordinary) “ had directed 
sheets, as they were reviseil, to be sent to her—and 
having become interested in the work, wished for 
further supplies as soon as possible.” 

I worked hard at my proof-sheets, and was very busy. 

I wtis asked to write an article for the ‘ British and 
Foreign Quarterly,’ on “ Tlie Disposition of the Native 
Princes of India towards England ” in the event of a 
protracted struggle in regard to the Aflghan war, and 
I freely confess I waa^afraid to undertake it. However, 

I set jp,>work, and did my best, and it was approved of, 
and, I was told, excited much interest in England, and 
particular attention on the Continent, and that ^ was 
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translated into several languages. I founded my 
article on Major Sutherland’s little book upon Native 
States, which he had written while Secretary to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and which I unearthed in the depart¬ 
ment of the President of the Board of Control, uncut. 
I referred to my article lately, and among the native 
states there recorded, some, as Oudh, Nagpore, Satara, 
and Jhansi, have been annexed to the British domin¬ 
ions, and are' now integral portions of its empire of 
India; but the remaindet' exist as they were, the 
treaties being strengthened by her Majesty’s proclama¬ 
tion on the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown; and though some modifications of older 
treaties have occurred, they in nowise alter those which 
are recorded in Major Sutherland’s work. I received 
ninety-five guineas as my honorariuln for this article, 
the first money I earned by writing, and I do not think 
I ever felt prouder or more pleased. In tliis, and all 
my undertakings, I have ever had the soundest advice 
and most steady help from my dear cousin, Henry 
Reeve, whose faithful love and friendship have never 
failed mo all my life. 

I went to see Lord William Bentinck, who was then 
in London. Ho received mo very kindly; and I felt 
more and more, as the intellectual aspect of London 
society was opening upon me, that, but for hia generous 
interest in mo when I was in sore strait, I should never 
have returned to my native country. He 'was much 
interested in the introduction of vernacular education 
into India, and also of translatio’is of English works; 
and ho charged me, as I agreed witl>4iim, tc^ do my 
utmost to support the cause in England, and to assist 
it in India. I never saw him again. His' health was 
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ternbly broken, but his interest in these subjects never 
flagged. 

I got back to the north for Christmas. Such cold, 
as I had long been a stranger to, set in ; and as 1 
could not get further than Manchester by railway, T 
had to mount the coach, there being no inside seat. 
Well do I remember that drive, the biting north-east 
wind, and the keen frost—I sitting by the coachman; 
and at last, when he could hold out no donger, I took 
the reins; and I believe th8 excitement of driving the 
“ wild teams,” as the coachman called them, kept mo 
up, for I had never felt such cold before. At every 
stage wo found hot tea ready; an<l if possible every 
team was wilder than the ono before ; but wo drove in 
turn : and when, on reaching Leeds, I tendered my half- 
crown, the man ♦ould not take it. “ No, no, sir; not 
a penny from a genl’nian as helped a fellow like me 
to get through such a night 1 If it ha;ehi’t a bin for 
you w’d ha’ been on top of Blackstono Edge a-lyin’ in 
the snow, for I couldn’t a-drivin ye!” And I assure 
you I felt proud of the good fellow’s hearty commen¬ 
dation. 

The year that was expiring had been very memor¬ 
able to me. When I reflected on the great distance 
we had safely traversed, the variety and interest of the 
sceties we fiad witnessed, the merciful protection wo 
had enjoyed, my recovery from long and severe illness, 
and the Restoration of my sight—my heart was lifted 
up in thankfulness to the Almighty Giver of all these 
mercies. Besides, iliere was the reunion with my 
fami^: all had received mo with open arms. A few 
dear fa'ces were missing, certainly—one I never ceased 
to mourn, who would have shared my pleasures and my 
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troubles, and whose loving sympathy was always ready 
for her boy ; but my life was a very happy one, and the 
dawning hope of literary employment, however humble, 
was very precious to me. 

Keturning to London in spring, I found my book, 
‘ The Confessions,’ had been received with much greater 
interest and success than I had ever ventured to hope 
for; and not only did the London papers and periodicals 
take it up, but the provincial press teemed with flatter¬ 
ing reviews and long extradfs from it. It was curious 
to hear people wondering over the book and discuss¬ 
ing it; and evidently the subject was a new sensation 
to the public. It passed rapidly through the first 
edition, and a second was in preparation. I was asked 
also to write another book, which should take the place 
of an historical novel, and become tlte forerunner of a 
series of such Indian works, and Tippoo Sultan was 
chosen as the subject. I remonstrated, as I considered 
the theme too recent; and what could I make out ‘of 
it? To be sure, I had travelled through Mysore, and 
could describe local scenery and objects, but I fairly 
despaired of making a readable story out of Tippoo. 
But my publishers were not to be convinced, and I 
promised to do my best. 

I required some information in regard to points in 
the Duke of Wellington’s transactions with the family 
of Tippoo Sultan, and I wrote to him asking him to 
be so good as to help me. To this request i received 
a short and very characteristic reply, written on a 
scrap of foolscap paper, dated fronx- the House of Lords. 

“ The Duke of Wellington is too bwy at present 
to answer Captain Taylor’s note; but if he ‘will at¬ 
tend Apsley House to-morrow at eleven, the Duke 
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wilf endeavour to remember what Captain Taylor re¬ 
quires.” 

The note was the merest scrawl, but was precious 
to me in remembrance of the very courteous interview 
that followed. His memory was perfectly clear, and 
he had forgotten nothing in regard to his own part in 
the first Mahratta war. He told me ‘ The Confessions ’ 
had fairly taken him back to India. 

I spent the summer in Ireland, principally at the 
dear old house at HarolS^s Cross, in whiuh I now 
reside. We travelled, too, to Killarnoy and Limerick, 
and visited my father, who was then living in the 
Co. Clare. 

On our way, I had the strangest speech made to me 
by an old beggar-woman that I think I ewr heard, 
even in Ireland. *As we drew up at Naas, the usual 
clamour for charity began. I was on the box-seat, 
wrapped up in a coat bordered with fur, and doubt¬ 
less looked very cosy. 

One of the old women called out— 

“Ah, thin, comfortable gintleman, throw us a cop¬ 
per !" 

I was dubbed “ comfortable gintleman " by the crowd 
till I could no longer resist, so I throw down a shilling 
to be divided. On this my old friend dropped on her 
knedh in Mio mud, and raising her clasped hands, cried— 

“ Ah, thin, that yer honour might be in heaven this 
night, sitfin’ wid the blessed Vargin Mary upon a 
binch I” 

At Killamey we fairiy bothered the beggars by speak, 
ing t^them in^Hindostanee, and thereby escaped im¬ 
portunity. 

“Hasn’t Ke moustaches?” said one. “Ho is4^ fur* 
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riner. Wliat’s the good o’ axing the likes of him? 
Bad cess to him.” 

In spring I went to London again, having devoted 
the wint(5r to the writing of iny new book, and to enjoy¬ 
ing Dublin hospitalities. 

I had the entree into much delightful society in 
London, and became acrpiainted witli many distin- 
guislual characters. 

Lady Morgan was insatiable about Indian stories, 
and T liad to invent or imjnovisc wlien my memory 
faih'd m<'. At her lionse wo had rich treats in music, 
Moschcles, Liszt, and otlu'rs frequenting . her rooms 
constantly, besid(>s many gifted amateurs. 

I was free of (Jore House too, and look upon tin- 
(^venings#spent tluu’e as among tlui pb'asantest rcmiin- 
iscence.s of that pcu'iod. 

It was most interesting and fascinating to me to 
meet so many men of note under such cliarmiiig auspices 
as thos(' of Lady Bh'ssington. iMost of these now, per¬ 
haps, are gone to their rest, and there is no need to 
mention names. Does any one remember the strange, 
almost “ eerie ” s[a'('ch that rrinco Louis Najioleon made 
one cveniiig there, when, leaning lus elbow on the 
mantelpic'ce, he began an oration declaring the policy 
he should adopt, Ashen he becamo Empeiau- of tlu' 
Fri'iich? And I rcuaunber, too, when this J<‘ally* Imp- 
pened, how' his actions actually aceonh'd witli that 
strange speech. "A lien Lady Blessington Rallied him 
good-naturedly on what he had said, he put his hand 
on his heart, bowed gravely, amDtold her that he was 
never more in earnest in his life, an(T*that sK<* would 
understand it all by-and-by. Maclise and i walked 
home''together, and could speak of nothing else. 
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As I came to know Prince Louis Napoleon better, lie 
proposed to me to join liim in a tour tlirongli India 
which he contemplated, taking- with him (lomit D’Orsay. 
He was to apply for my services :is long as he reipiired 
them, and the jilan apjieared delightful. 

I heard from him direct, after 1 had returned to India, 
asking for information on various points of eipiipment, 
(See. ; but the Boulogne affair ainl what followed [lut an 
end to the whole scheme, to my intinito it'gret. 

I remember, too, nnothdr* very interesting e\ening at 
ffoie IIousi', when I was presented to the son of the 
great liussian Ministei', Count Nesselrodi'. He had 
•been specially sent ovi'r to gh'an intelligence of the 
English designs in Asia, an<l he sid liiinsidf steailily to 
]iiek my brains fin all sorts of Indian subjei'ts., He was, 
or affected to be, Surprised at my account of the number, 
disc,i[iline, .and eijuijiment of the native army in India, 
of the condition of the cavalry and artillery, and espe¬ 
cially wIk'U 1 told him that 1 should not: hesitate to |)iit 
my own regimi'iit of native infantry in brigade with 
H.l\r. (iii.ards, and that they would work with Iheiii as 
well and as effectively as any rcgiiiKUit of the line. 

1 was conijiliincnted afterwards by several present- on 
having sjiolcen out some verf' home truths feailessly, 
and I hope tliey wen* of use. d'hat night I.ablache and 
'fairtburii'i sang by turns, and iniifaled the singing of 
firisi and Persian!, in the most, sur|iri.Mng uay, in 
falsetto, (piarrelling o\er it very aniii.Miigly. But I 
mav not linger over these, meinories, which few who 
shared them could ^*-ave foigotten. It was to be my 
last season of .»nch society for many a long year, and I 
[irize'fl if accordingly. 

I pass ov’er the intervening time which we sjw/nt in 
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farewell visits among our friends and relatives, and we 
left London in November, on our return to India. 

I bad attended tbo last levie of the season, “ on de¬ 
parture for India,” and as I knelt to kiss her Majesty’s 
hand, she said to me very graciously, “ I wish you a 
safe voyage, and trust I may see you again.” And so 
she did, exactly twenty years later. 

Back again, through Paris and Marseilles, from Malta 
to Alexandria and Cairo, and so to Suez, down the Bed 
Sea, always hot and unconltortable, and wo were glad 
at last to reach Bombay early in January, after our 
long absence. 

Wo sent on our luggage on carts to Poona, and our¬ 
selves started, just as I had done seventeen years before, 
on my firstt journey to Aurungabad to begin life. 

How was I to go on? Was I to rejoin my regiment, 
and continue its dull routine of duties, or was a fresh 
career before me? My mind was filled with specula¬ 
tions on these and many other points. 

I need not go over again my old route to Poona, 
where wo did not stay long, but went on to Sholapoor. 
All along the route I found luxuriant and continuous 
cultivation, instead of the waste land and deserted 
villages of 1824. The original survey operations had 
been improved, the assessments had been reduced and 
arranged on a proper valuation of the land;* and" the 
change in the aspect of the country was as remarkable 
as it was beneficial. The early millet and piilse of the 
first crop of the season had been reaped on the uplands, 
but in the lower ground the later arillet and wheat were 
fast ripening, and the sheets of golden^rain were truly 
beautifuL All over the upland stubbles were large 
flocksicof ortolans, of which I shot numbers, affording us 
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delicious eating; and every afternoon I rambled out 
with my gun, and seldom failed to bring in a bag of 
hares, quails, and partridges. 

It was a most enjoyable journey throughout. Wo 
liad a very pleasant party of fellow-travellers: a lady 
and her family, who came with us from Bombay on her 
way to join her husband ; and the children were charm¬ 
ing companions, boys and girls both acconijianying mo in 
my rides, mounted on stout ponies, and 'scrambling all 
over the country, d'ho ohly uncomfortable member of 
the part}', I Ixdieve, was their tutor, a Fnmehman, who 
■found the people barbarians, the connfry barbarous, and 
the language worse. Above all, there were no hotels, 
no wayside inn, even, wh(>rc one could procure a ciip of 
coffee. Ilis chief delight was to come out wifli mo, and 
see partridges am?quails shot fy'niij. 

We reached Shohqioor in due course, and found tents 
sent for us by Mr rainier. Wo halted there for two or 
three days, and then pursued our march by the Nul- 
droog and Hominabad road, through my old district of 
1827-29. From Sholajioor to Hyderabad in those days 
there was, strictly speaking, no road, only a track; but 
I know every mile thoroughly, and that I could obtain 
assistance everywhere if it were required. 

The tents were very comfortable ; the children, and 
even Monsieur, were enchanted : they were lined with 
jiretty chintz, and carpeted, and had double walls and 
roofs to kticp off the sun, and were a lu.xury wo had not 
expected. 

I received a perfj>«t ovation through my old district, 
and it was very'^atifying to find I had not been for- 
gott^. ' At Nnldroog, where wo halted a day or two, 
the towTispdople visited me in great numbers ; and both 
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from the Nawah’s agent in the fort, and from tlie zem¬ 
indars, came presents of provisions, trays of sweet¬ 
meats, barley-sugar, and almonds, not only for ourselves, 
but ibr all my sei'vants and followers. At every vil¬ 
lage, as wo entered it, the authorities came out to meet 
us with jars of milk, baskets of eggs, and bumble offer¬ 
ings of flowers, while the piper played us jiast the 
village. 

At one r('sting-pla(;e, parties of women came t<j visit 
my wif(^, and tell hcu- stoiies of me, aiid how “at first 
they used to be afraid of the gentleman with the ‘red 
trous('rs; ’ but be had done them no harm, and the 
country was not so (piiet iU)W as when he had been with 
them,” and more that was pleasant to me to hear. 

At lloijiinabad, in particular, the welcome given to 
me was on a groat scale ; all the mefchants and others 
assembh'd about half a mile from the town headed by 
my old friend Atmaram, the dean of guild ; and there 
were baskets of flowers, sweetmeats, and fruits, which I 
had to accept, ‘flic town pipers and drummers played 
ns to our t(‘nfs ; provisions were providt'd for all the 
party; and in the afternoon crowds came to visit me, 
and have a talk over old times in their simple, homelv 
fashion. 

Th('y wore very curious about Kngland, and I had to 
recount all my doings since I had left them. «. lily wifi*, 
also, had lier assembly of women ; and told me after¬ 
wards, with t(‘ars in her eyc's, how precious-it was to 
her to hear how these people really loved me, and 
wanted mo to come back to thcK';, 

Next day wo proceeded to Kkali, ?rliere it ijiay be 
remembered I had marched after the insurge'nt rebel 
beforcimentioned. He was still confined at Hyderabad. 
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anct had boon fined lieavily; but was said to liave be- 
conio a reformed character, and to have <;rown verv 
Immble and religious. 

At Sudaslieopett, my old residence, I had anotlier 
similar ovation ; but my little bungalow had been re¬ 
moved, and a larg(>r one built for tin' aeeonunoilation of 
travelhu's, ami T was rather sorry not, to se<' it again. 

On the 2()th I'ebiiiary ^ve arrived at, Hyderabad, 
having been just a month on the load ; and I\Ir I’almer 
was oviujoyed to see us .ij-ain. I put, a copy of inv 
new book, ‘Tijijioo Sultan,’ into his ijands, and in sonn> 
respects he liked it hotter almost, than ‘d’lie Confessions.’ 
He told me tliat nearly e\’ery one doubted my ri'idlv 
being the author of ‘'file Confessiuns ; ’ and said it was 
fortunate that [ had sent him the work in n^anuseript 
as I did, so that 4ie could assiuc all seejities that he 
had read it in my handwriting before I had left India, 
thus ending all discussion. 

Oeneral J. S. Fraser had sueei'cded Colomd Stewart 
as Itesident at Hyderabad, and received me most cordi¬ 
ally, recommending mo very (‘arne.stly to jmrsue mv 
literary work, and prophesying that 1 should find ample 
occupation for my pen. 

IMy regiment, the (jth, was at ilolarnm, and the nien 
and officers canu' to see me in numbers, and to wi leouie 
me '*ack *igai’n ; but (ieimral Fraser was making other 
arrangements for me. J was to go to Hingolee to take 
command of the Sth, who.'-e commandant had gone on 
furlough to Furope. It was a long march in the hot 
weather ; but orders had to be obevid, and we started 
on the ]3th Jlardi',’making as long stages as we could. 

Dtflfing our stay at Hyderabad the festival of the 
Mohurrurn had occurred; and I was gratified fy fin<l 
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that my description in the ‘Thug,’ although written 
from memory, was correct in every particular, yet 
hardly giving an idea of the grandeur of the scene. 

One sore disappointment awaited me. I had hoped 
that my little savings, upon which I had not drawn 
during my absence in England, would have increased 
materially ; instead of this, all had been swept away, 
with a very small hope of recovery, and I had to begin 
afresh. Had I died then, my dear wife and child would 
have been left penniless; bat God was merciful to me 
in all things. Hefore I left Hyderabad, General Fraser 
warned me to make no arrangements to reside at Hin- 
golce, as I might be sent on to Ellicbpoor to act as 
staff-officer and paymaster. And so it proved. We 
again mafched on the 19th April, and reached our des¬ 
tination safely. >Sinco our departure- from Bombay we 
had travelled very nearly seven hundred miles, and we 
w'ere truly thankful to bo at rest, and with a delicious 
climate to live in. The brigadier liad the privilege of 
residing at Cbiculdab, upwards of 4000 feet above the 
sea, where there was no heat, and tlio nights and morn¬ 
ings were almost cold. ]\Iy eyes, which had suffered 
much from our march in the heat and glare, now im¬ 
proved rapidly, and I would fain have remained at 
Chicnldali during the monsoon; but as soon as the 
rains sot in, the brigadier and the doctor movedtinto 
cantonments, and we wore forced to follow. 

I then began a new book, but my eyes proved too 
weak for writing, and I was obliged to give it up. I 
could paint better, and amused myself by taking por¬ 
traits of my friends. 

I managed, however, to send an article to Englafid on 
“ Educational Measures for the People of Ihdia,” which 
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was called forth by a controversy then raging between 
the Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit party, and the English 
and vernacular, whoso cause I espoused, not only in the 
Indian press, but in iny letters for the ‘ Times,’ which 
were then regularly sent by every mail. My advocacy 
of their measures did not slacken until they were finally 
adjusted ; for the practical benefit to the people by their 
“yidoption far exceeded what might bo looked for from 
the ancient system and lan^uigcs so ardently insisted 
upon by Wilson <and others. 

I need not now enter into the particulars — they are 
matters of history, and out of date; but I have never 
regretted the part 1 took in this discussion when I see 
the noble results which have been already attained, and 
are rapidly advancing year by year all over Isidia, in 
all its regions, and in all its vernacular languages. 

At the latter end of October my tenure of staff cin- 
ployrnent came to an end, and 1 was ordered to rejoin 
the 8th Kegimcnt at llingolee. A jirctcnder to the 
person and claims of Appa Sahib, the cx-Ilajah of Nag- 
pore, who had escaped from custody after the Mahratta 
war of 1818, had arisen in relxdlion in the Nagpore dis¬ 
trict, and, joined by bodies of lioliillas and others, was 
plundering where ho could. ’The 8th Jhigiment was 
^ already in the field, and I was directed to join it with¬ 
out dt?lay. • So I started through a wild and almost de¬ 
populated, but very Ixuiutiful, tract of country, and in 
a few days came up with the regiment. The campaign, 
however, was concluded by Captain Johnston’s capture 
of Appa Sahib, aftev* truly surprising march of 78 
miles in.32 hours.' Another brilliant attack was made 
on a party of liohillas by Brigadier Twemlow, at the 
head of a detachment of cavalry : 150 of the eiJemy 
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were left dead upon the field, and the rest captured; 
the cavalry lost eight hilled and wounded only. This 
was a truly gallant affair, for the Kohillas (Affghaus) 
are well known for their bravery, and for good use of 
their weapons. 

My contributions to the ‘ Times ’ were apparently 
liked, for I heard at this time that I had been appointed 
“ Special Correspondent,” on a yearly stipend; and 
this honour I continued to enjoy for many years. 

On tlie 23d November, just as I had ridden in from 
Secunderabad, I received, a note from General Fraser 
desiring me to come to him at once, as he had some¬ 
thing important to communicate ; so I rode in to break¬ 
fast, after which we entered on the business for which 
he had sent for me. 
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I HAD been aware tliat an ollicer of cavalry, a very 
accomplished and alilo man, had been employed as 
Political Agent at Shorapoor for more than a year in 
adjusting affairs at issiro between that State •and the 
(government of 11.Tl. the Nizam, in pursuance of Act 
17 of the d'reaty of 1800 between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Nizam, which stipulated for interference 
between the Nizarn and Shorapoor in case of the latter 
withholding 2 )ayment of tribute and just claims due to 
the former. 

The original tribute had l>eon comiiaratively low; 
but the Nizam’s Governm(3nt had increased it on various 
pretences, and on the succession of the late Ilajah, who 
had very receijtly died, a Nuzzerana, or succession fee, 
t)f firteeu “lakhs (£150,000) had been exacted by the 
Nizam’s Minister, which was to bo licjuidated by instal¬ 


ments. 

TJiese demands led to many comitlications, in which 


the British Govcrni^it liad always been obliged, under 
pressure of the treaty, to take a part. Money had been 
borrowed from local bankers under the signature of 


British officers 'to pay instalments of’tribute an<f sue- 
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cession fees, wliich the impoverished State could not 
meet; and there were disputes between the Shofapoor 
State and the bankers, the bankers and the Nizam’s 
Government, wliich altogether presented a very com¬ 
plicated and eminently disagreeable state of affairs. 

The officer in charge had just concluded a proposed 
settlement of all these matters, and had submitted an 
exhaustive report on the country and its revenues and 
resources, when the Rajah, Krishnappa Naik, died sud¬ 
denly, and his elder Ranee, Ishwarama, assumed the 
administration as regent to her son, a boy of seven 
years old or thereabouts. 

The Ranee was a woman of much energy and clever¬ 
ness, but she was dissolute to a degree—in faet a very 
Messalina, and hardly second to the famous Malia Ranee 
of the Punjaub. Her infidelities were known to her 
husband and his family, but could not be checked. On 
the death of her husband she defied all parties, resisted 
the settlements made by Captain Gresley, and called 
out the military forces of the country, about ton thou¬ 
sand men, whom she rallied round her, inducing the 
leaders to promise to support her on oath. 

The late Rajah’s family, who headed a strong party 
-^in the State, had declared themselves opposed to the 


i^xnee because of her infamous character; and acting 
accdJ’flhig to their declaration, the late Rajah’s brother, 
by nam8. Tid Naik, had been proposed as regent during 
his nephew'’® minority, an arrangement which was rati¬ 
fied by the Go\’®ruor-Gonoral in Council. This measure, 
however, had been violently resist-^d by the Ranee, and 
she defied her brothe'.^-“i-^^a"’ the British Govern¬ 


ment alike. 

Affairs having reached t'^^s point, and Oaptam Gres- 
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ley Having no disposition to temporise, lie applied for a 
force to disperse the adherents of the Kaneo, to estab¬ 
lish Pid Naik in office, and to assist him generally to 
carry out tho measures ho had proposed, and whicli had 
I'eceived sanction. 

General Fraser, however, did not consider an o.vliihi- 
tion of force necessary, nor had he, he thought, a suffi¬ 
cient number of troops at his disposal to render it sufli- 
yiently imposing. Our army was theli evacuating 
Affghanistan, and there waS*no security in tlio I’unjaub 
after the deat.li of Maliarajah Itunjeet Singh. Troops 
from the southward had been marched northwards, a 
measure which had caused oulbreaks of mutiny in some 
corps of the Madras army ; and while the movement 
across the Punjaub was in progress, it was felt that any 
outbreak of war elsewhere miglit bo only as a sj)ark to 
a magazine of general treason, which miglit explode 
with fearful consequences. 

When tho assistance of a force was denied him, tlie 
political officer reported that ho could do no more than 
he had done ; that the position of tho Kanee was grow¬ 
ing stronger ; and that if sho were 8 U 2 )j)orted by Ai'ahs, 
llohillas, and other mercenaries whom sho had funds 
to maintain, tho result would bo a costly and bloody 
little war, always to be deprecated. 

H« luul already been able, by seizing tho ferry-boats 
on the Bheema and Kiishna rivers, to juovcnt the cross¬ 
ing of these mercenaries; but tho rivers would now 
soon be fordable, and no security would then exist. 
He therefore begged to tender his resignation, and to 
be relieved withaut delay. 

“Will you take up this matter, Taylor ? ” asked 
General Fraser of me. “ If you succeed, it wil\ be a 
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good tiling for yon, and you are at any rate indepen¬ 
dent. I cannot sjiare any other officer ju«t now on 
whom I could rely.” 

I saw it was a very, very difficult matter — one in 
which a very ahle man had failed; but it was a chance 
of political ('injiloymont, for which I longed; and I was 
conlident in mysidf, and knew that if I .should he so 
fortunate as to succeed, Government would be obligi'd 
to me. Ho If aco('pt('d the offer at once, and said T 
would do my best to bring the refractory lady to terms. 
No doubt I was rash ; but T could but do my best, and 
did not anticipate a long absmica'. 

I wont at once to Secunderabad, packed u]i what 
things I required, took my tents, and marched the 
following morning to Hyderabad. I emjdoyi'd the next 
day in reading iqi the very volun.'inous jiajiers con- 
neett'd will) tlie case, and afterwards again visited the 
Ih'sident to have a final consultation. He explained 
his inti'mk'd line of jiolicy, which was to abstain from 
using force as long as negotiation could Ix' carried on, 
and the int(‘rest of the Government seeurinl; that, in 
fact, he had no available troojis till tin' regiments now 
on their march should reach Hyderabad ; and then, if 
necessary, he would sujiport me with four regiments. 

I started alone the following morning, and on the 
fourth day reached Muktul, a distance of 1"20 vdles./ 

On my way to Shorajioor I went to Cajitain Gresley’s 
camp, and heard from him an entire exjiosivion of his 
transactions with Shorapoor from first to last. He told 
mo that the Kanee's paramour, a man named Chun 
Rusappa, was now ]iaramnunt; that ‘I’id Naik was in 
dread of his life; that the Ranee was insolent and 
confidmt to the last degree; that she knew of the 
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reverses in AfT^lianistan ; and tliat lier astrol- 
oj^ers were filling lior mind with the, most ahsnrd storii's 
of the evacuation of India hy the Ifnglish. 

“I have twice failed in my negotiations with this 
woman,” said my old friend, “ ajid I could not humi¬ 
liate either myself or the British (jovcuiiment hy trying 
a third fall with lu'i'. You arc* a mnv hand, and may 
he more successfid ; hut I advise you to he very cau¬ 
tious, for no one is fi) he trusted in Hhorajiwor, where the 
people, though outwardlyci?M enough,ai'e at heart treach¬ 
erous savages, and y<m would not Ix' sale among them.” 

Tills was not encoui-aging. J remaimul Iwodayswilh 
my friend ; hut the more I heal'd and the more I con- 
sid(‘red, the more the husim'ss seemed hojielessly in¬ 
volved. His views w(‘re convincing enough, lie mniri- 
taimnl that had he^ieen at first su])]Hirted hy a regiment, 
with otlu'r forces at hand in case of need, all would 
have hei'u arranged quietly without firing a shot; hut 
he was quite hopidess of my success now, as more mer¬ 
cenaries had already joined the Banee, ami the Beydui 
militia were at her entire command. 

He showed me, too, a lettiw from Colonel d'onikyns, 
part of which ran thus — 

“ If d’aylor settles this matter without lioops, he will 
he a cleverer fidlow than 1 take him for!’’ 

Net fiajtm-ihg, certainly, hut quite enough to ]iut me 
on my mettle ; and I had formed a little jilan of my own 
which I Imigi'd to test. 

Next day 1 W'as at Shorapoor. 

It was a grim place to look at, certainly: a mass of 
granite mountair.., rising abruptly out of the jilain, and 
though apparently several miles long, had no connection 
with ani^ other range. 
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, My tents were pitched in a pleasant tamarind-grove 
close to a suburb, and I was told that the town was 
over the brow of the hill before us, and lay in a hollow 
between the highest part of the range to the east, and 
a somewhat lower portion to the west. I found two 
companies of my old regiment, the 6th, and a few 
cavalry, as my escort. 

About mid-day I was visited by Ihajah Pid Naik, who 
brought his ilephew, the little prince, with him, several 
members of his own and'the Eanee’s family, and a 
banker named Luchmangeer, a Gosain; and I read out 
the letter from General Fraser, which announced my 
mission, and in which he hoped that the measures of 
Government would be adopted without further delay, 
and recojnmended all parties to sink their difl'erences in 
the common good of the State. I then warned them of 
the fate of many other States which had from time to 
time rejected and opposed the Government, and had 
perished under their own eyes, and entreated them 
not to bo over confident, but to be very careful. 

The Eanee’s brother formed one of the audience, and 
seemed very attentive. I told him that as Pid Naik 
had been selected by Government, Jio other could be 
admitted as regent; and after the warnings Captain 
Gresloy and I had both given, any opposition to these 
orders would be considered rebellion, and without doubt 
would be dealt with as such. 

I could see, however, that Pid Naik had*' no party, 
and that to set him up and pull the others down was 
almost a desperate matter; and I nearly inclined to 
Captain Gresley’s opinion that force Would bo necessary. 
I requested that all the officers of the State trCopS, and 
the l/^ads of tlie Beydur clans, might be senV- to me 
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next day, that I might explain to tliem the views ol‘ 
Government; and to my surprise they canio to a man 
—about a hundred of as wild-looking fellows as I ever 
saw—and were introduced to me one by one, by one 
of the State officers. Pid Naik stayed away, and I was 
glad ho did not come. 

I spoke to them for some time. A few grew violent, 
and swore they woidd acknowledge no authority but 
the Ranee’s, and would fight for her and *Clmn Busappa 
to the death. Others were quiet, and, I thought, de¬ 
termined ; and some a{>{)car(Ml irre.soluto. I had done 
enough for that day, and dismis.sed tlio whole assembly 
with the ceremonious gift of atr, and betel-leaf, and a 
garland of flowers. 

“ You treat us with respect,” said one of the j(imadars 
or officers, “and thank yoti for it.” 

“ I always treat my fricmds with this respeed I hope; 
to receive myself,” I replied; and I hedieve this simple 
act of coiirtesy at lea.st softened many. 

Next day I went to return the visit of tho htthi 
Rajah, and to submit my demands to Ins mother. 

If I had listened to alt tho warnings I jcceived, I 
should never have vcntuied at all. Many, I was told, 
had vowed to makci an end of me : tho town was full of 
the Boydur niilitia, who had sworn to turn me out of 
Sho*rapo(?r, and the like. 

I had to ascend by a roughly-paved road, about 400 
feet, into* the city, which appeared well built and well 
populated, lying between portions of the rocky range 
which varied from,400 to 500 feet in height. Being 
completely screened from without, it seemed, as it had 
beeS described to me, a very stronghold of freebooters. 

I politely received in the outer court *<)f the 
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palaco by tlie little Rajah, where a great crowd of 
armed men wore aRsemhlcd. and then led into another 
court, and through a passage into a third, well built of 
red brick, and of two storeys. It contained two open 
halls, neatly covered with white cotton cloths, with 
largo pillars at intervals. The little Rajah, who was a 
delicatci-look'ing tliougli checi ful boy, was by no means 
disconcerted, and asked me many (pieslions pleasantly, 
and at last inv'iied me to come and see liis mother. 

She was in the lu'xt ro(un,’iind sat at the door behind 
a liamboo senam—tlirough which, however, she could 
SCI! me, though I could not see her. .She spoke neither 
llindostanee nor ]\Iahratta ; but T had a good inten-preter 
in one of the namibeis of the family, who had l.>ceu at 
Hyderabad, and was quite a gentleman. For a time 
sh(‘ s])oke V('ry pleasantly, and the lAtle Rajah had, of 
his own accord, come to nug and was sitting in my lap. 
“ See,” said the Raiu'C, “ my son has gone to you, as 
he never did to his fatlu'r, and now you must be fitlu-r 
to us all.” 

I'liis spi'ecdi le<l the way to business ; and when I 
told her it would be fir from wise to j)ul] her own liouse 
about her ears as she seemed to be doing, she replied, 
in the most innocent manner po.ssiblo, “That she was 
quite unaware of liaving offuKhal any one, and could 
only look to the llritish (Government to jnotect her'and 
her son, as it ha<l alri-ady done for several generations.” 

We talki'd fa- four hours without ceasing, and at last 
I handed her a paper, in which I had embodied my 
demands. 

1s(, To give an account of the revenue for the last 
three years. 

'2d, x’o give over the Rajah’s seal of office.' 
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To make over all the armed men to Pid Xaik. 

This sadly bothered lier, and slie was ns sliitjx'iy n.s 
an cel; but it woxild not do. 1 said T would not leave 
her till Iliad her detiuniination I'loin her own mouth; 
for I had no faith in letters or messayi's, and I doy^-edly 
kept my seat. 

This did o^ood : for, tlionyh aryuiny hi-avely, the 
I'anee was driven from her jiositions, one by one, and 
at last ayreed to all my demands. ^N’ou'id she keep to 
her word? 'I’hat rmuaiiie'd to he seen. 'I'he only ob¬ 
jection which I thought was a roasonahle om' was about 
the seal, which, heing th(“ Kajah’s, could not he used h_v 
his ]\linist('r; hut, as she sug-gesled, a seal of regency 
might he engra,v(Ml and used. After this intei'view was 
over, T walked to Pid Naik's houst' through ,the crowd 
outside, and saw l>;s three fiiu' hoys and two girl.-:, whih' 
his wife smit nu' a k'ind message. lie apjieared mor(‘ 
hojieful, and thought we were gidling on. 

Ne.xt day tlu' leaders of all the armeil men came to 
me again by apixiintmenl, ami ! rixpiested they would 
at onei! give me agrecunenls to serve J*id Xaik and not 
the ihimu'. How T hail to argue and coax by turns, 1 
can hardly describe ; but at last one came over tome, 
then another and another; but some, remained uncon¬ 
vinced ami went away. 

I ♦then.wroVe to the Itanee ; and, aflei- a, day’s inter¬ 
mediate delay, she s(-nt me about. 400 men those on 
whom sill* could least rely—and I made, them over at 
once to Pid Kaik. The Panee now began to see that 
she must either come down ipiietly or he pulled down, 
and in two day.s more I had s<-cured GOO men. Put still 
I wsK? not satisfied. 

The ^ieydurs had not come to me, and I waS very 
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anxious about them, as they were the representatives 
of the 12,000 milita, and the Eajah’s body-guard, on 
whom the Ranee had lavished much money. I also 
had much anxiety respecting the garrison of Wondroog 
—a very strong fort, about ten miles off, in which there 
were 300 picked men. On the seventli day after my 
arrival I had secured 1400 men in all. The last 700 
were Beydurs, as fine and bold a set of fellows as ever 
were seen, well armed with sword, shield, and match- 
look. 

“ Tell us,” cried their leader, “ are you going to make 
Pid Naik Rajah ? ” 

“ By no means,” I replied. “ He will only be Min¬ 
ister. Your little Rajah is my son, and I will put him 
on his throne with my own hands before I go.” 

“ And you give us your word about chis? ” they asked. 

“ Certainly I do,” I cried, “ and the word of the Brit¬ 
ish Government.” 

“Enough!” was the general shout. “And now put 
your hands on our heads, and we will be your obedient 
children henceforth.” 

Then they crowded round me, and I placed my hands 
on a number of heads, many prostrating tliemselves be¬ 
fore me, some weeping, and all much excited. 

I had sent for baskets full of wreaths of flowers and 
betel-leaves, and I gave each of the leaders garland, 
hanging it about their necks myself, while my attend¬ 
ants distributed the same to the others. As* they filed 
down before me, each division gave me a hearty cheer: 
“•Tey Mahadeo Baba!”—the old cry of Golcondah! 
How had they learned it? I confess it moved me 
deeply. 

No ^ear now, thought I; and I was rIght,^though 
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there were some trials yet to undergo. All these men 
were sadly in arrears, and I took ujj money sufficient to 
give to each two months’ pay. I did this solely on my 
own responsibility; but I saw the necessity, and felt 
sure I would be supported by General Fraser. 

That evening they went of their own accord and made 
salaam to Pid Naik, who could hardly believe his senses 
when he saw them. Tlie day after, all the horsemen of 
^he State came to me. They had Cliun Busai^pa in 
their charge to protect him from me, but promised 
obedience like the rest. I saw it was the time to de¬ 
mand him at tlieir hands. To this most of them de¬ 
murred, as tliey were on oath to the Ranee; but they 
said, “ Though as a point of honour th(>y could not give 
him up, yet they would have notliing more to do with 
him.” 

Next day the Ranee’s agent came to try to got a pnv 
mise of probation for Chun Busappa; but ho found mo 
utterly obdurate, and I supijose lie wont and told him it 
was no use resisting, for in the afternoon Chun Busappa 
himself came to mo alone, and tlirew himself at my feet, 
making no conditions. “ He had now no protector from 
his enemies,” he said, “ and submitted liimself to me to 
bo dealt with as I pleased.” 

I had now been at work ten days, and hard, anxious 
worli it wtis. 

So far, I had carried all my measures. My proceed¬ 
ings were entirely approved of, and I received almost 
daily private letters from the General, which were very 
encouraging; but I Jiave kept no copies of them, nor, 
indeed, are they needed here. 

I^a^ not, however, by any means, done with the 
Ranee yet. ** After my first flush of success, her^party 
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again assumed formidable dimensions, and I feared 
might incite her to fresh opposition. I had only my¬ 
self to rely upon, for Pid Naik was utterly useless and 
helpless. I did not relax in any of the demands which 
I had made, for which the Eanee alone was responsible, 
having collected the revenue for many years ; and find¬ 
ing I would not give in, she sent to me to say she was 
preparing bills for a lakh of rupees. 

These were, however, so long in making their appear¬ 
ance, and there were so many evasions and excuses for 
which I could not account, that I grew more suspicious, 
and discovered at length that Chun Busappa, who was 
• in my oamp under surveillance, was sending the Raneo 
private messages to delay; that I “ should soon be 
turned out, as Captain Gresley had been, and that I 
had no force at hand to use in case of resistance.” 

At last the Lady sent the banker to me with an 
impudent message, to the effect that if Chun Busappa 
were released unconditionally by mo, and if she were 
allo’wed to have her own way in the direction of affairs, 
she would then pay the lakh of rupees. 

This was displaying the cloven foot with a vengeance, 
and it was evident that so long as Chun Busappa re¬ 
mained, these secret intrigues would go on. I heard, 
too, that she was endeavouring to incite some of the 
12,000 Beydur militia to attack my camp aftd rescue 
her paramour, and my men had noticed a great number 
of them prowling about, and posted on the hillsides at 
night. I therefore determined to send Chun Busappa 
at once to Linsoogoor, the cantoament of the south, 
where he would be quite safe and kept out of mischief. 
One of my chuprassies or messengers knew ihe road 
perfectly, and the Krishna river was fordable.' 
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Twenty-five of my cavalry were therefore ordered to 
prepare for a night march; and about nine o’clock, 
wlien all was quiet, I went to Chun Busi^pa, and told 
him he had forfeited his word, and was leading his mis¬ 
tress into fresh trouble. He did not deny the charge, 
but confessed the Ranee had sent him word that she 
would rescue him. I told him I had likewise heard the 
same, and that ho must gird up his loins at once and 
•,mount the horse that awaited him. 

In five minutes more he*was on his road, guarded by 
the cavalry escort, and reached Idnsoogoor the follow¬ 
ing morning in safety. 

Long afterwards this man thanked me, with tears in 
hie eyes, for having saved him, and the Ranee too, from 
much evil—perhaps oven from death ; and • told me, 
also, how narrow^ I had escaped myself. If I had 
not been very vigilant, I would have been attacked by 
clans of the “ Twelve Thousand ” whom I had not seen. 
I wrote to my father thus :— 

“ Great was the indignation and consternatior* of 
the Lady in the morning. She beat her head, and, as 
it was reported to mo, knocked it against the wall, 
roared and cried, and then, in a violent passion, rushed 
into the outer court of her palace, and called upon all 
good men and true to help her to get Chun Busappa 
bacli* again. This was the crisis that I expected, and 
upon it would turn everything, hostile or peaceable. 
But noboc^ stirred. Only six negi'o slaves loaded their 
guns, and threatened everybody; but, being threatened 
by others, quietly fired them off, and were placed under 
surveillance. 

“4¥elJ, my Lady then was down on her marrow¬ 
bones f/r a ^w days, and my humble servant. Sl!e had 
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her palankeen prepared to come and see me, which 
I declared, without my wife’s presence, would be in¬ 
decent. Then began a series of sorrowful letters, with 
presents of partridges and quail, fruit and vegetables; 
but it would not do: I must have my lakh of rupees ; 
and it came in two days in bills, which I very gladly 
despatched to Hyderabad.” 

I now determined to discharge certain of the mer¬ 
cenaries ; and 'in consequence of the Kanee’s obstinacy 
about the mojiey transactions, the Eesident thought it 
would bo too hazardous to attempt the measure without 
some backing up. The 26th Kegiment, Madras Infan¬ 
try, which was on its march to Secunderabad, was there¬ 
fore ordered to make a diversion to Shorapoor, and to 
await my orders. In reality I did not want the regi¬ 
ment ; but the. Eesident was more cautious than I, and 
thought prevention better than cure. 1 had no trouble 
with the mercenaries. Tliosc who were needeil for ordi¬ 
nary duty w<.‘re retained ; superfluous men discliarged, 
tlieiv arrears for four years being ])ai(l to them ac¬ 
cording to their amounts. I thought tlie garrison of 
Wondroog were inclined to be restive, but the me!i 
all came into camp,—a v(>ry line set of fellows ; and 
when I had inspected them, looked at their arms, and 
complimented them on their steadiness, I called for 
volunteers for a hog-hunt, and I thiidc more .tlian half 
the men rt'sponded at once : so wo started, the ollieors 
of the 26th Eegiment joining heartily, and showed them 
good sport before we returned. 

Another very anxious crisis thus passed over; but 
the Eanee said she had no more money, though her 
own accounts showed she Iiad more in hand than the 
75,000 rupees I had asked for, and I told her that I had 
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no alternative but to attach her private estates if sIkj 
remained obstinate ; and at last I did so by sending 
small parties of cavalry into her villages, ami this so 
completely humbled her, that, in consideration of her 
having complied with the former demands made, I 
begged that the balance still remaining might bo re- 
^mitted. She was literally at my feet for one day : 
tiiough I told her not to conu*, she arrived in her jiala?]- 
keen at my tent, to lay all Iku- sorrows l«-fore me. 1 
c^uld not turn her away; anid as she enten'd sin? fell 
prostrat() on tlus ground, and plact'd lu'r son in my an7)s. 
Both w<ire wec'jung bitteily. She l)egged hard for her 
estates; but as tie; atlaehmcnt had l)een made at the 
instance of the Nizam’s Government, 1 could not take 
upon myself to withdraw it, and cotd<l but assure her 
that I did not wi.-ji to juniish her moj-e, and that I 
trusted Govei'nment would bi^ hmient in tin; end. ’J'lu^ 
Itanee had arrived just after breakfast, and sat with 
mo till sunset, surrounded by luu' women and S(,‘cr('- 
taries, unveiled, nor did slu! ever secdinhi hersedf after¬ 
wards. 

I had sent for my wife, who, with her brotlnm, soon 
afterwards arrived fi'om Hyderabad, and I selecteil an 
open spot within the walls, about .500 feet above the 
plain, to which wo remov(;d. The Ranee now asked 
permission, to come .and visit us, and I was glad that 
she should do so. She otTered maiiy valuabbi jjresents 
— shawls t*nd ornaments — and tried to jmt a large 
string of pearls round my wife’s nock ; so tb.at I was 
obliged to tell her firrnl}- that if she attempted again to 
(force presents on my wife, or to t.alk to her about her 
affairs, I ^hould be forced to forbid all communication 
between ..hem; 

K 
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The next day vve returned the visit, and were in 
duced to all the family. 

The late Kajah had had three wives, and in all th 
wore fifteen* children. Among those, one lively child; 
about ten years old, became our prime favourite, a 
she engaged mo in a game of romps, pelting me w; 
roses, and laughing merrily. There was not the sligl 
est attempt on tlie part of any of them to hide the 
faces, nor \vus there any of the stiffness usual amoxs 
native families. 

I soon perceived that it would be necessary to los 
no time ifi placing tho young Rajah on his guddee o 
throne, that ho might be publicly acknowledged. M} 
reason was. this. For some years after her marriage, 
tho Ranee had had no male child, nor had any of the 
other wives. In fact, the late Rajdi had formed two 
other marriages, in hopes of having an heii'. 

If there W(ue no male heir born to him, hi.s brother 
Rid Naik naturally succeeded ; but Rid Naik declined 
succH'ssion for himself, and put forward his eldest son 
for adoption, who had been generally acknowledged, 
although no ceiaunony of actxial adoption took place. 

However, when ho])e was nearly at an end, the Ranee 
had a son, and Rid Naik’s son was thrown out. It came 
to my ears that Rid Naik, encouraged by his boon com¬ 
panions at his drinking-bcuits, had said that “ l ow ho 
cmdd do as he pleased, and had the ball at his feet, and, 
he would show them all so after I had been -•ithdrawn.”j 
In any case, whether this were true or not, he was veiy 
cool about tho ceremony of placing the young Rajah on' 
his guddee. lie made many excuses. It would cost a 
great deal of money ; the Beydur clans must be brought 
togc ther, and he was by no means sure of ''hem ; an 
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auspicious day must bo scdocted, and was far distant, 
and tlie like; and if anythini^ went wrung, lio would 
get the blame. However, I simply told him 1 had 
received orders from the Supreme (lovcrnibent to pro¬ 
ceed with the ceremony on the earliest possible date, 
and according to the rules and customs of tlie family on 
'buch occasions, and tliat it must be done foitliwilli. 

And so it was. Arrangements w<u(i made (d'all kinds. 
'Ihcro proved to be cmoiigh money in tli# ti’casniy to 
Ihy tlie ex 2 )enses of tlu* ei'wmoTiy. Imitations wen* 
sent to the neigld)onring families and ])eopl(“ o|' rank, 
and the Stat(i observed its usual ])i'ofu.se. hospitality to 
all, and its charitable doles to beggars, danciu's, juggku s, 
acrobats, Ac.; and for threi^ days previous t(> the cere¬ 
mony, the feasting was jierpetual. Finally, wlimi all 
the Hindoo riles b|id b(‘(‘n eonc Iml.'d, 1 took The little 
llajah, who had been sitting close to me, as bis mother 
had implored me not to allow him out of my sight, and 
leading him to his //mh/cc, or eushioii of embroidereil 
velvet, ])laced him u])ou it- in the naim^ of the (io\ein- 
ment of India and the Nizam. 

“ Whoe\’er,” I said to the crowds about, us, “ is the 
friend of your Ka jab Fnkelap]ia Naik” (and I aildcd his 
titles), “is the fiielid of both (lovernments ; and who- 
(“ver is his enemy is oui' enemy, and will la; dealt, with 
as ho* destjrves'. The I’.ritish (lovernment will [uoteet 
lyour Ilajah and his interests till he l•(;a(.■hl■.s bis majoi-ity, 
after whicli* his jiosscssions will be ma<l(! over to him. 
'It is, you see, a hmg joniney to travid : scmio will flint 
/and fall by the way—some will fail ; but in the end, if 
ye are all of my mind,* ye will joyfully repeat this cere¬ 
mony.” j 

Then h)llowed great clapping of hands, and agaiji the 
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old cry, “ Jey Mahadeo Baba I” and afterwards tlie dis¬ 
tribution of pan and atr, witli handsome shawls and 
dresses of honour, according to degree. The ceremony 
being ended, tlie little prince rose, and thanked all 
present in, for his age, a very dignified manner; and I 
took him back to his mother, who embraced him pas¬ 
sionately. Whatever the Eanee may have been, there' 
was no question that her love for him then was devoted, 
and that sha was very grateful to me. 

“This would never ha've taken place but for ym(,” 
she said to me, as she embraced my wife, who had been 
with her all the afternoon. “ What can I give you ?— 
how can I thank you both ? My child is in truth yours, 
and you must guard him henceforth as a son.” 

We submitted, as a matter of form, to be enveloped 
in rich shawls, and soon afterwards*took our leave. Bid 
Naik had accompanied us to the entrance of the inner 
court, but it was not etiquette for him to proceed fur¬ 
ther, and he waited for us and went with us to our 
tents amidst firing of guns and noisy music. 

So far, I hoped I had done my duty, but I felt uncer¬ 
tain as to the future, for no definite position had been 
assigned to me as yet. 
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.fxvn.ivt Kjii instructions ovontually received, I endeav¬ 
oured to put forward Pid Naik as niucli as po-ssible as 
head of the State, and to make arrangenieiits for giving 
the young Rajah sych a sound practical eductition as 
would best fit him for the future management of his 
country. Pid Naik was, however, helpless and incom¬ 
petent, and seemed both unwilling and unable to assist. 
He gave himself up to fits of intoxication, from which 
no one could arouse him; and although, when sober, ho 
promised amendment, the vicious habit increased. 

During a visit to Hyderabad, I discussed the affairs 
of Shorapoor with the Resident, who desired me to pre¬ 
pare the draft of a letter in Englisii and Persian, embody¬ 
ing the wishes of the Governor-General. I did so, and 
in it my position was declared to be supreme, and that 
)f Pid Naikf xecutive, and much sound advice was given 
' lira as to the conduct of his affairs. 

As soon as I returned to Shorapoor, Pid Naik paid me 
i visit. Everything had gone on smoothly during my 
absence, and I complimented him upon all he had done. 
I then delivered to him the Resident's letter, an4 he 
stnt away his crowd of attendants and followers in order 
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that we might discuss the subject unrestrainedly be¬ 
tween us. It had been left optional to him to accept the 
orders of tlra Governor-General or not, as he chose; and 
I was ready to transmit his wishes, whatever they might 
be, whether of entire and bond fide acquiescence in the 
orders issued, or his objections to them, as he pleased,^ 
If he acquiesced, it would be my duty and care to make 
the exccutiop of tlieso orders as light and pleasant to 
him as possible ; but if hq^ objected, I could only trans¬ 
mit any letter or paper that he might give me. 

He said his lionour and reputation were in my hands, 
and ho would think over the letter from the Resident, 
and give mo an answer <as soon as 2 iossiblo. This he 
did ; and the rejdy, when it came, was quite satisfactory, 
and cxjircsscd his desire to work faithfully with me for 
the good of the State. Between us we made out a bud¬ 
get of the State revenues for the year, and I found that 
wo might have 240,000 ruiieos, out of which the local 
charges would bo 100,000, leaving 140,000 for jiayinent 
oi tribute and interest, with a balance to go on with. 

A few days after this interview there hairponod a dis¬ 
agreeable affair in Shorapoor. One of my ebuprassies, or 
messengers, was buying some grass in the markct-idace 
from a Boydur woman, and was badly womided by an 
armed Boydur standing near. Whether my chu^rassie 
had insulted the woman or the man, or wliether they 
quarrelled over the price, I never knew; Jbrit he was 
never accused of having done so. I had just set out 
from my house to ride ujj to my new works on the hill, 
and had turned into the markebplace, when I saw the 
Boydur run off, brandishing his bloody sw'ord and after 
proevoring what assistance I could for my’ wounded 
chuprassie, I went fffter the Beydur who had cut him 
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down.' I met him in the. main street, and ordered 
him to give me up his sword, which, strangely enough, 
he did at once (I had only a slight riding-jvhip in my 
hand), and telling my prisoner to go before mo, I took 
hiq to the palace guard, and gave him in custody 
the men on duty there, to bo kept safely until 
Pid Naik, who was out shooting, should return. I 
then rode on towards my new buildings, and returned 
shortly before sunset. 

It was still quite light asl rode back into the town, 
and I found a crowd of armed men before the palace 
gate, shouting and much excited. The hrst idea that 
occurred to mo was that there might have been some 
collision between my escort of twenty infantry and the 
Beydurs; but I had sent my people word tq remain 
quiet, and they hffd done so. 

As soon as I appeared I was surrounded in an instant 
on every side, so that it was impossible for my horse to 
move one step, and the sliouting and peculiar shrieking 
of the Beydurs were indescribable. Many inatchlooks 
were pointed at once close to my body; and I saw one 
fellow’s match pressed into the priming-pan by the 
trigger twice, and grains of powder igniling on the end 
of it each time it was withdrawn. For a moment I gave 
myself up ; but, by the mercy of God, the piece did not 
go orf. Dfawn swords were also brandished close to my 
face, but no blow was made at mo; and the whole 
passed in less time than it takes me to write. 

At that moment several men ran out of the palace 
gtfto, one of whom I knew to be the Rajah’s own body- 
servant. He pushed through the crowd, struck up the 
mat<!hloc^ then touching me, and calling out to the 
crowd, pushed them aside right and left, telling n/e not 
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to be afraid. He then accompanied me to my fiouse, 
where I found my escort under arms and much ex¬ 
cited. 

The Eanee sent me word that both she and the Rajali 
would come to mo at once, if I would allow them, f^rid 
stay with me ; or would I como to them ? But thei-Q^ 
was no need now, though I felt in my heart I had nearly 
tasted death. The men of my escort were very savage ; 
and it was as much as I could do to prevent the^ 
marching to the palace court and taking the offending 
Boydur into their own custody. Bid Naik sliortly after 
arrived in a terrible fright, and offered to stay with me 
all night; but I felt no further alarm. The Beydurs, 
however, went to the palace guard at night and carried 
off the prisoner to the hills. lie was a champion among 
them, a wrestler and athlete, and hacl the appellation of 
“ Bich Kuttee,” or “ Thrower away of the Scabbard.” 

In the morning all the clans of the “ Twelve Thou¬ 
sand” wore found to have gone out upon the hills, where 
they were shrieking, blowing horns, and beating their 
drums all day, vowing they would not surrender the 
man unless they had a guarantee from me that his life 
would bo spared. 

A row with the Beydurs would have been very seri¬ 
ous, and I was determined not t e one if I could 
help it; at the same time I wat ally determined 

not to give way an inch. Pid Na ,8 in a desperate 

fright; but I would not allow hii give in, and he 

obeyed my orders, insisting that prisoner should 

be sent back to him. * 

By evening the Beydurs grew 1, and made over 
the prisoner to Pid Naik, who f iwith put hini in 
irons/at my suggestion, though h( as more than half 
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afraid of his own Jieople. I daresay they did not like 
it; but it was no time to show the white feather. Hav¬ 
ing waited for a day to see that all was quiet, I urged 
Pid Naik to make the Beydurs bind themselves down 
bjpBtrong bonds to behave quietly for tho future. At 
^is they took fresh alarm; but they did not go back 
to tho hills, and I knew my game was safe; and so it 
proved in the end. I made known to them that I would 
take no further steps in th^ affair until the issue of tho 
Vounded chuprassies case was known; and I was very 
glad for all parties concerned that ho seemed going on 
well. I sent them all away, with a present for the wife 
and family of the imprisoned Beydur, as it appeared 
they subsisted entirely on tho fruit of his labour, and 
all seemed satisfied and happy. • 

I daresay my chuprassie was a good deal in fault—for 
he was a bit of a coxcomb, and no doubt had given him¬ 
self airs—and I only put the Beydur in irons in order 
to make an example. 

A few weeks after, on the occasion of tho “ Dussera ” 
—a great anniversary festival of tho Hindoos—tho head 
men of all the clans of the “ Twelve Thousand ” came to 
me with a very humble petition on behalf of the Bey¬ 
dur still in confinement, and said they would esteem 
it a direct flavour if the man were released to them. 
They weYe ready to make any agreement or bond with 
me, and to obey me implicitly in all things. My chup¬ 
rassie ha3 nearly recovered from his severe wound; at 
all events, his life was no longer in danger from it: 
frid as he too joined in the request that his assailant 
should be forgiven, and the young Rajah, Pid Naik, 
and hie! brothers, and other influential persons, backed 
up the petition, 1 saw no reason to refuse. iSy con- 
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senting, I had a fair hope that this hitherto utterly 
lawless and uncontrollable body of men might be 
brought und§r some kind of subjection for the future. 

I therefore complied with their request, and the Beydur 
prisoner was released- before them. He came blubber¬ 
ing to mo, falling at my feet and begging pardon. Hes 
then prostrated himself before my chuprassie, who also 
forgave him. But I had impressed upon Bid Naik the 
necessity of requiring from^ all the heads of the clans 
much more stringent and more formal engagements* 
than they had given before, which, it now leaked out, 
they repudiated as irregular and not binding. At the 
first hint of what was intended, the Beydurs took 
fright, but they did not go back into the hills; and 
after a consultation among themselves, under their great 
tree of assembly in the centre of thd town, they gave 
in, and professed themselves ready to do as I wished. 
The agreements, w'hich contained several clauses, were 
drawn up by me. They secured to the clans all heredi¬ 
tary* lands and privileges, but made me, as the chief 
authority in the State, supreme judge in criminal cases, 
and in any other trials which could not be settled by 
their own punchayet (court). My drafts were copied by 
their own chief registrar, and signed by him, and by all 
the chiefs, and many others. Wlien the agreements 
were ratified in all respects, I held a court,* and’the 
papers were presented to me formally, and I crossed 
hands over them with the chiefs of every clan. It was 
a very anxious period, and the complete success of the 
affair was a very great relief to me. General Fraser, 
too, had been very anxious ; for any disturbance among 
the “ clans of the Twelve Thousand ” would have been 
most dinbarrassing after what had at first occurred. 
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However, in the end he was satisfied that I was in 
reality now stronger than ever. 

Several years afterwards, I heard tha truth of the 
whole affair, and I was thankful I had not known it at 
p(<^time. The plot had been originated by Kishnaya, 
Pid Naik’s especial firvourito and boon connianion, 
whether with his master’s knowledge and eonnivance 
or not I cannot say; but Pid Naik was^ wliother acci¬ 
dentally or on purpose, abjont that day on a liog-hunt- 
ing expedition. 

The plan was tliis ; One of my nfcn—.any one—w,as 
to be quarrelled with and cut down by the Beydur 
champion, on which it was prc.sumed that I would im¬ 
mediately attack the Beydurs to recover jmsscssion of 
him, .and thus a ^(meral mclh would ensue, «n which I 
would bo made away with. The scheme, I daresay, 
seemed perfectly feasible', for no blame w'ould have 
attached to .any one, cxcejit, ]>crha]is, myself. But, 
through God’s great mercy, 1 escai)ed. 

As soon as I could leave Shorajioor after the DuSsora 
festival, I determined on making ii .short tour to see the 
country and become acquainted with the rural pO])ula- 
tion, and .also to give directions concerning the first 
settlement of revenue. I had, too, so?iio c.'is(*h of border 
raids and robberies of e.attle by Bi'ydurs on the northern 
frontier *to impure into and ,a<ljust. I found that for 
generations past no notice had ever been t.aken of such 
depredations by the Rajahs, and the issues had been left 
to the strongest. This, however, would not do now. 
I found that, wherever the land was under cultivation, 
the cr^ps were, for the most part, very fine, but that 
tfiere was comparatively little under tillage, when the 
large areas of village lands were considered. For these 
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the people were clamorous for leases. I was obliged to 
tell them at present I could do nothing, but that I hoped 
to return as soon as I could. Meanwhile I was picking 
up all the information in my power, in my rides over 
village lands. There was plenty of game everywhei^. 
and my bag was generally well filled; the people wereN 
exceedingly well-disposed and civil, and my time was 
passed very pleasantly. In November I received official 
notification of my promotion ;— 

“ Captain Meadows Taylor, 6th Nizam’s Infantry, is 
promoted to the rank of ‘ Captain Commandant,’ with 
effect from 7tli July last, vice Doveton resigned the ser¬ 
vice. Captain Commandant Meadows Taylor is posted 
to the 7th Regiment, but will continue in charge of the 
affairs of Shorapoor.” 

I was therefore secure of a regimental command in 
case of any alteration in the arrangements at Shorapoor. 

I returned there about the middle of November, and 
was distressed and vexed to find that Rid Naik had been 
at his old work, drinking very hard. 

“ I find,” I wrote to my father on the 22d November, 

“ Rid Naik is seemingly on his last legs, morally and 
physically. lie looks very shaky, and has been seriously 
ill, after some days of beastly drunkenness; and I am 
sure more will follow when I leave again. 

“ I had to counteract endless petty schemes a’nd dirty 
tricks. ‘ Who is the man who prevents these ? ’ said his 
Brahmins ; and ho replied— 

“ ‘ Ah, it's all very well for you ; your knuckles are 
not rapped : it is only mine.’ 

“ I would not be put off with excuses that so-and-so 
had peculated or intrigued, but would only exclaim— 

“ ‘ You are the executive, and you have full power to 
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ch^k all irregularities. If I did tlio work myself, yo\i 
would grumble, and I look to you. Why cannot you 
go on comfortably, and in a broad, straight road with 
me? You know you always suffer in tfic cud. Why 
are you so foolish ? If you want money, say so—come 
(•A{5 ask for it. The treasury (for I liad establislied one 
with some difficulty) is not yours or mine ; it belongs to 
the State. You c.an have wliat you require for State 
purposes ; Imt do not steal from it, or allow cheating.’ 

“ Personally wo are vei^^ good fri(mds, and now and 
then ho really does some trifling business ; but where 
the State moneys are concerned, he has no idea of hon¬ 
our or principle. Ho has not b(>en seen for the last two 
months in public, except when he has come to visit me; 
and the people Avhom he employs have largely increased 
their power. Hofo is an instance of what go(‘s on 

“A learned man and very holy Brahmin who returned 
from the annual pilgrimage to Trippetti, and had charge 
of the State funds and expenses there, was asked to 
send in his accounts; and when examined, a del^t of 
2500 rupees (£250) was proved against him, which 1 
directed he was to pay—and he promised to do so in 
fifteen days. This caused a very great sensation. 

“ ‘ So great a Brahmin 1 so holy a Shastreo ! That he 
should bo made to pay !' 

‘V Why not?’ said I. ‘Has he not cheated the State, 
and Trippetti also? and, moreover, acknowledged to 
having done so?’ 

“ ‘ Oh yes,’ was the reply, ‘ but ho is a Shastree, and 
has spent it at the shrine of Sri Ballajee.’ 

“ ‘ So much the better,’ say I. ‘ But Sri Ballajee is 
just, ^^e did not like the stolen money, and ho sent 
the Shastree back to pay his debts ’ ! 
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“ * Ah, truly, that may be the ^se,’ said a knoWiug 
old clerk; and after a very long discussion, the assembly 
finally gave it as their opinion that I had hit the right 
nail on the head. 

“ Pid Naik had, I knew, been offered 500 rupees as 
his share of the spoil, if, indeed, he had not alrem^' 
bagged the-money; and he not only proposed that no 
demand should be made against the Shastree, but that 
he should be given another 500 rupees, as a mark of 
approbation 1 ” 

As soon as I could leave we went out again into the 
districts, and I began my work in earnest through the 
country. 

I found the people very distrustful at first, and I was 
not surprised at it, as their own Government had never 
kept faith with them at any time \ and it was but 
natural that they should be suspicious of me. 

“ How do we know,” they said, “ that your agree¬ 
ments with us are binding ? ” and I replied— 

shall inquire into your condition before I sign 
your leases, and I shall visit your villages and look 
into your accounts; and, moreover, I give you my 
word, the word of an English gentleman, which cannot 
be broken.” 

“ But you may go away ? ” 

“ If I do, another will succeed me.” 

Well, we shall see. If you keep faith with us for 
one year, we will take heart, and cultivate all the waste 
lands in the country.” 

I arranged three small counties; the rent had been 
only 2000 rupees suyear—it would now be upwards 
of 8000 rupees, and hereafter would produce 
p» the new leases. I was beginning to see my way; 
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and ^ as we approacked the Bombay frontier, fanners 
came in numbers, asking to be allowed to settle and 
take up new land, as much as I would give them. Of 
course I made no objection, and they became registered 
landholders. 

^^ "i’he people came in crowds wherever we encamped. 
I have had a couple of hundreds about my tent, and 
they seemed much interested and amused by our ways, 
which of course were quite new to them. • It pleased us 
^o see the confidence they^had in us; and they con¬ 
stantly brought some little gift as token of their friendly 
feeling. I felt very thankful for all this. 

I never worked harder or felt stronger in my life— 
sleeping soundly, and eating heartily, and the climate 
was delicious. 

Sometimes very amusing scenes took place when 
gross peculation and roguery were discovered. One 
was in reference to the patell, or head of the vil¬ 
lage at which we were encamped, “ Kembavec.” This 
personage had a fine estate and farm of 2410 bee^ahs 
under excellent cultivation. Some of it was a free 
grant for services performed by his forefathers; .but by 
the original deed of grant he was to pay 1600 rupees, 
or £160 a-year for the whole. The land was all under 
rich crops of jowaree or large millet, wheat, cotton, 
linseed, ^nd pulse. The patell had been paying only 
600 rupees a-year for the last sixty-eight years 1 and 
had the nssurance to ask me for a remission of 200 
rupees out of the 600, as some of his crops had failed! 
This led me to examine into the case carefully, and to 
go over the whole property, and we rode over liter- 
ally mi)es of fields, which were far more like 10,000 
beegahs than 2410. Of course I gave no rensission, 
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and the patell voluntarily agreed to pay his full rdht of 
1600 rupees next year if I would not charge him for 
arrears I 

Here is also another instance. 

The patell of a village near asked me to come and 
look at his land, as the crops had dried up. I told 
the people to meet mo on their boundary at sunrise, 
and I went. Tlie crops were certainly poor; but I 
said, “In the'Company’s territories no man has more 
land than he pays rent for, therefore remissions arc 
allowed. You seem to have a great deal more than 
you write down, suppose we try one field; ” there were 
in it about 15 beegahs of wheat, the same of linseed, the 
same of pulse and cotton—all very fine ; and a patch of 
jowaree, poor and dried up. Altogether, by pacing it, 
it appeared to me 90 beegahs, of the best quality, and 
all well tilled. 

“How much do you pay for this piece?” I asked; 
but there was no answer. 

One fellow nudged another, but no one spoke. I 
asked a second, and a third, with the same result. At 
last a fine old soldier of the village, a Mussulman, spoke 
out. 

“ Please your lordship,” said he, “ the patell pays two 
rupees (four shillings) for it per year.” 

“ Two rupees ! ” cry I. “ 0 patell of bad de-'^tiny, two 
rupees for all this land I Say, how much am I to remit 
out of that ? Are you not ashamed of yourself to enjoy 
all this land for two rupees ? Now let me see more of 
your fields." 

“They are all the same,” cried the sturdy soldier. 
“Please your highness, that patell takes all ^he fine 
land and puts off the poor land upon us "poor people, 
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paying what he chooses to the Government; and they 
are all the same.” 

“ Well spoken, 0 Khan ! ” cried a chorus of people; 
“ it is tiie truth ! ” 

Looking at the honest soldier, I asked him, “Now, 
^vhere are your fields ? if they are bad, you shall have a 
remission.” 

He drew himself up, proudly enough, and replied— 

“ My fields were sown in f;Jie rains, and God has been 
good to me. I have reaped and stored the crop, and my 
children are eating it. I have paid my rent too, and want 
nothing but your favour.” 

So I patted him on the head, and bade all the rest 
go and do as he had done, and I heard no more of 
remissions. , ' 

So it was in every village ; the powerful paid no rent 
in comparison with the poor, and thus the revenue had 
been diminishing year by year. No accounts of land 
had been taken for fifty years or upwards ; no one had 
paid the least attention to the subject, and it wohld 
necessarily take some years to got to the bottom of 
all the defalcations, and to establish a new and honest 
system. 

Nor had even the rent which had been collected been 
forwarded to the treasury ; in some places half the sum, 
or even less, was expended on the village itself, and the 
balance hg,nded over to the collector. What wonder 
that the revenue declined ? 

I went into Shorapoor on the occasion of the death 
of Pid Naik's wife, a good woman and much respected, 
and I also visited the Ranee and the Rajah, who were 
overjoyed to see me. I had appointed Mr Murray, the 
medical attendant attached to me, as instructor in Eng- 

L 
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lish to the Bajah, and I found he had made very fair 
progress, being able to read easy stories, and write very 
fair copies. ,I was much pleased, and told him when I 
came to reside in my own house I would look after him 


myself. He was very intelligent, and never tired of 
asking me questions about my country, its custom^ 


and its people. He was also learning Persian, Mah- 
ratta, and Teloogoo, the language of business, and got 
on very well with all. I found three rooms of my new 
house were roofed in, and the walls plastered inside', 
the rest was in active progress, and I hoped all would 


be ready for us by the time we wished to retuin. 
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In August I took my wife to Liusoogoor for medical 
advice—she was ill and suffering. I Lad arranged to 
send her home to England for a time to recruit her 
strength, which had suddenly and unaccountably de¬ 
clined. I trustedithat the means used would enable 
her to undertake the journey, and that the complete 
change would set her up. God saw fit to take her 
from me very suddenly at the last. 

Of that time I cannot write. It is many years ago, 
and all the scene with its sad details rises fresh before 
me. I tried humbly to bow to the will of God ; but I 
had lost in her not only my loving and beloved wife, 
but my steady, time friend, my comfort and my hap¬ 
piness ; so tender in her love, so gentle; so firm to do 
righSi, and, so keen to detect wrong. Henceforth I must 
be alone at Shorapoor, and work on as best I could 
without l*r loving presence and her wise, calm coun¬ 
sels, without human aid or sym 2 iathy of any kind. 
Well—it was a bitter grief, and it had to bo borne; so, 
after a very severe illness which detained me for some 
tinj^, I returned to take up my work again at Shorapoor 
alone. 
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I found my house quite finished now, and looking 
really beautiful inside and out. What a mockery it 
seemed to me! The dear presence that would have 
made it home to mo; the deft, skilful hands that would 
have delighted in making it habitable and homelike— 
these were at rest now, free, at all events, from future 
pain and’sufferiug •, and in this thought was my only 
comfort. . . . Fresh anxieties were in store for me 

at Shorapooi'. 

I had been hearing for some weeks past very dis¬ 
agreeable reports in relation to a conspiracy at Shor- 
apoor to destroy the young Rajah at the “Dussera” 
festival, when great crowds usually assembled. Fid 
Naik’s fa’'Ourite, Krislinaya, was at the head of this 
most villanous scheme. 

The young Rajah of Gudwall, a neighbouring princi¬ 
pality, had been shot in his Durbar with his father and 
brother, and their bodies had been cast out of the town. 

My watchful friend, Captain Malcolm, wrote to me to 
be on my guard, and look well to the river ferries, be¬ 
cause reports were rife that Arabs and Rohillas had 
moved in my direction, so as to arrive at Shorapoor at 
or during the “ Dussera ” festival. 

The Ranee was in the wildest state of alarm about 
her son, and about me; but I had brought anbther 
company of the 6th Regiment with me from Linsoogoor, 
and I had now 170 men—quite enough, I Considered, 
to prevent any disturbance. Very soon after the ar¬ 
rival of the troops. Fid Naik came off to see me in 
the direst alarm. “What was the meaning of these 
troops ? ” he asked. I verily believe that he knagined 
they had come for him ! And as I did not'care to erase 
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this impression altogether, I only told him that there 
were reports of a dangerous and bad character afloat 
at Hyderabad, relative to some intrigues, going on at 
Shorapoor, and that the troops had been sent by the 
Resident’s orders to be ready in case of emergency and 
to prevent trouble ; but that no one would interfere 
with him, or molest liim in any way, if things went 
well and quietly. 

Two days afterwards, tyo of Piil Naik’s confiden¬ 
tial servants came to me privately, saying they liad 
something to disclose; I therefore took down their 
depositions. A sad revelation, indeed, of contemplat¬ 
ed treachery! They professed to have warned their 
master, but in vain, and thoiefore came to tell me, in 
the hope that mischief might be jirevented. %ICvidently 
I had arrived justfin time—the scheme was all ready to 
be carried out. My informants were fearless men, and 
gave their information clearly and unhesitatingly. In 
all respects it accorded precisely with Captain Malcolm’s 
private information received at Hyderabad, and confimied 
the report that both the Rajah and myself were to be put 
an end to during the coming festival of the “ Dussera.” 

I then sent for Rid Naik, and without informing him 
liow far he was implicated, told him of tlie horrible iflot 
that had been discovered, and informed him, before 
Captain ^5toddart as a witness, that I should hold him 
responsive in life and person for any riot or dist\irbance. 
He did not like this at all, and pretended to bo greatly 
shocked at the contemplated villany ; but when I told 
him further particulars, he seemed to comprehend the 
danger to himself if he did not at once exert himself 
t(f prevent mischief. He agreed to give the necessary 
orders, and to see that peace was preserved dui^ng the 
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procession, and in fact I think the shock quite soliered 
him, for I never saw him so collected or so earnest and 
clear-headed* 

The procession takes place at night, and the Rajah 
had to proceed from his palace to an open space about 
a mile off. All the Beydur clans were present, all the 
State soldiers, and crowds of people. I had a party of 
a hundred picked men, giving them orders to keep close 
to the Rajah. We went down to the palace about five 
o’clock, a rather formidable-looking party. I was oil 

my elephant, with Captain P-, wlio had come in 

from Linsoogoor; and then my little force of picked 
men followed. When we arrived at the palace we dis¬ 
mounted, and each taking the little Rajah by the hand, 
we led him between us to his elephant, which was wait¬ 
ing, placed him upon it, and then rehiounted our own. 
We proceeded very, very slowly, any one might have 
taken a shot at us that pleased; but God protected all 
—the fatherless boy and those with him—and we were 
unhurt. Not a word was spoken, every one was most 
respectful to us, and we passed on to the place where 
the ceremonies were performed, under the hill whereon 
my house was situated. The crowd baffles description. 
After the ceremonies were ended the fireworks began, 
and were very fine ; one bouquet of two hundred rockets 
was superb. About eleven o’clock wo retumSd to the 
palace with the Rajah, whom I restored to the arms of 
his anxious mother. She had been in a state of the 
wildest alarm and anxiety; and of her grateful feelings 
when her child was brought back safely to her I need 
not speak here. 

Thus was I again, through God’s great and'infinfte 
mercy,'; preserved through imminent danger. 
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TRe next evening the young Rajah and Rajah Pid 
Naik came up to my house to hear the band of the 2d 
Regiment play on my terrace. It was a gjorious moon¬ 
light night, and I had never seen Pid Naik so pleasant. 
In the morning, of his own accord, he sent all the 
treasury orders to bo countersigned by me, and the 
accountants with all the accounts, imploring me to try 
and save his credit. It would have been poor spite in 
me tp notice the past any longer. I did *hiy best to sot 
Jiim upon his legs again, and I told him I intended to 
hold him up as long as he deserved it. 

The effect of all this was very successful; the first 
proof of the confidence it had inspired was given mo in 
a very gratifying visit from the heads of the Beydur 
clans, who came to me with offerings of flowei^, begging 
me to forget the jfast, and from henceforth to consider 
them as my children. I took the opportunity of making 
them a little speech, and with good effect. I told them 
it had pleased God to afflict mo in the loss of my dear 
wife, and that I had no tie now to bind mo to Shorapoor, 
except my wish to serve their young Rajah, and to do 
my duty to those who had sent me there, and that it 
was very hard to have to boar all this, anxiety and my 
own sorrow too. “ Relievo mo of that,” I cried, “ and 
you take a heavy load from me.” 

'Hiis tauched them deeply ; they crowded around mo, 
placing their hands on my feet and neck, and earnestly 
exclaiming, “ They would never vex her spirit by causing 
me pain or anxiety.” 

I saw my opportunity, and spoke at length. I warned 
them against crime—cattle-lifting and dacoity, both oi 
which lad before been considered honourable achieve¬ 
ments—and'I offered them advances for trader or for 
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land ooltivstion to the utmost of my power. Thdy lis¬ 
tened very attentively, and I believe I won them en¬ 
tirely; havijjg done so, I determined to keep them. 
When I had ended I offered them pan and flowers, and 
sent them away. 

Another proof of confidence in me was the increase 
of revenue in the contracts, the contractors having pre¬ 
viously held back to see how matters would go. They 
would not giv'e Pid Naik last year’s amount; but they 
agreed with me for 13,000 rupees above it, which was 
no unwelcome addition to our finances. The crops pro¬ 
mised well, both grain and cotton, and the price of grain 
rose from 12 to 20 rupees a, candy, owing to the increased 
demand. 

Pid Najjk and I worked away at the accounts, and he 
could do his work very well when he was not drunk I 

I also, at Pid Naik''s request, began several roads, 
which were much needed. I had to study road engin¬ 
eering as well as I could, and lay them out, and super¬ 
intend the whole ; those leading from the several gates 
of the town were specially essential. 

Shorapoor was a regular mountain fortress, a robber 
stronghold. To make it stronger than it was by nature, 
it had been fortified, and all the gates were rendered 
nearly impassable to any one except footmen by large 
loose stones being thrown down upon tlie passages to 
the plain. These had gradually become a horribly 
rough kind of pavement, so slippery and so loose that 
any horse unaccustomed to it tripped and stumbled at 
every step. No cart could have attempted to enter the 
town I Pid Naik’s people had been laying out a road 
to the river Krishna, and part of it led over i^gap in 
the hiKs, rough and bad. They told him' they could 
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not <}lesr it, and advised him to apply to me,—hence 
his making this request, which had surprised mo not a 
little. I instantly set thirty men to work„Iooking after 
them myself morning and evening. The road was now 
complete, twenty feet wide, and made of rotten granite, 
which became almost as hard as stone in a very short 
time. 

When I had completed about 1200 yards, all were 
delighted, and crowds came to see the wonder. 

• “Why not carry it through the gateways?” said 
some one. 

“Why not?” I rejoined; “and then no more necks 
will be broken on those polished stones.” 

Pid Naik assented, and I instantly put on additional 
workmen, thirty-five to each gate. From th^gates the 
roa<ls were carrieA through the town, and up to the 
Kajuh's palace, and I could scarcely get them done 
quickly enough to satisfy the people. This was indeed 
a great step in the right direction. I had high hopes 
now, and even dreams of a good school, public dispen¬ 
sary, and suchlike institutions ; but I was obliged to be 
very cautious. 

I wished to reach Linsoogoor in time for Christmas- 
day, and as I had a good deal to do before the year 
closed, I wetjt out for a while into the districts, and 
woriced v6ry hard. From eight in the morning till eight 
in the evening people crowded in, and I only allowed 
myself half an hour for breakfast and dinner. It was 
weary work, neither gratifying nor amusing,—a con¬ 
stant unveiling of acts of tyranny and oppression, lying 
and cheating; but it had to be done, and the more I 
worked *the more intricate it seemed to grow. 

“ Why,” smd a fellow to me one’day, quaintly einoagh, 
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“ do you take all this trouble in combing people’s hair ? 
You only break your combs, and don’t get out the tangle- 
ments; the host way would be to shave it off and let it 
grow again, and then you could make it as smooth ami 
straight as yon please.” lint this was rather too severe a 
measure, and I preferred plying the comb with patience. 

During thi.s year there was not one single complaint 
of l)ord(ir outrage nr cattle-lifting, and the country at 
largo seemed to know that sncli doings must cease 
under the new rt'<jime. 'I’lio people came forward boldlj' 
with their complaints, instead of going about in armed 
parties against those who had wronged them, burning 
their stacks of corn, and perhaps wounding or vexing 
inoffensive people in revenge for their injuries. 

And R<,'i th(' year l8-t4 ended—one very eventful to 
mo—one fidl of sad, sad memories, ;6id bitter, grievous 
trial. Yet through all I had been strenglheiu'd and 
ui)held by my heavenly Fatlier to bear the l)imlen lie 
put upon me; and He too, in answer to my earnest 
prayc'r, gave m(» cour.ago and hope to cheer mo on. 
I had, in some measure, succeeded beyond my hopes 
—I had won the In'arty approbation of the highest 
in the laml. I had gained, and was hourly gaining 
further, the confideneo of the people; they were more 
peaceful and content, improvements were progressing, 
trade and crops were promising. I had good health 
and constitution, and though often weary and sadly 
sick at heart, the thought that my efforts had so far 
succeeded gave me strength to fight on ; and somehow 
I had a liking for my woik, and a certain pride in it, 
which carried me through many a difficult task. If I 
had not felt at times so unutterably lonely, 1 should 
have been quite happy; but the thought of what I had 
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lost ih her who woulil have cheered and sxipported nn*, 
was at times almost too much to bear. 

The new year opened brightly enough.. On my re¬ 
turn to Shorapoor 1 fimnd the Kajab well and liappy; 
and as I had persuaded sojue of my friends to accom¬ 
pany mo from Linsoogoor to s<>e my liouso and my little 
State, I had <|uitc a gay time of it. My party consisted 
of three ladies and four gentlemen, and their advent 
created quite a cominotiim in the town.* We jntched 
our tents at llohnal, a smafl village seven miles west 
, from Shorapoor, where tluu-e was a very pretty tank or 
artificial lake, of considerahh* si/.e. 

I had drawn out a plan for a sailing-boat of tolerably 
largo dimensiotis, and had h.ad her built at I.insoogoor; 
and finding her fyiite finished, I jmt her o ’4 a heavy 
artillery - waggoii)*and conv<-yed her to I’ohnal with 
, many a misgiving, as she had been built altogether 
by the drawings I had given. She was now quite 
ready to make a start, ami was put into tins water on 
her trial trip, and I was very glad to have so larges a 
gathering on the occasion. We awaitetl the great 
event with much anxiety, and it was looked for by 
all the natives with intense (suriosity and eagerrmss. 
First, out cani<‘ the Hamns and all the elitf. of Shorapoor, 
to have a look at the boat, and tlnsir ailmiration was 
unbounded, and most amusing. As to the little Hajah, 
he was wild with didight, and hugged rne with all his 
might for having made the boat for him. 'I'lie Kanee 
was for being out half the day, and ones*, when there 
was “a bit of a sea,” and the little vessel was dashing 
through the water, throwing up the spray about her 
brms, sKe was in absolute glee. She, the English 
ladies, and tlie children went out thtis with nfe two 
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days running, and great was tlie fun and, merriment 
among us all. 

It was ceijtainly an unprecedented thing for the Ra¬ 
nee and me to be together in the “same boat;” and it 
was wonderful to see liow tlie native ladies, wild and 
secluded as liad been their life liitlierto, opened out 
under the influence and companionsliip of their English 
sisters. Indeed, my friends told me tliey had imagined 
tlie Ranee a perfect tigress, and that they were most 
agreeably surprised to find her so pleasant and so 
polite. My boat had turned out a pretty thing — 20 
feet keel, and 24 feet over all, a good beam, and three 
masts—old Liverpool ferry-boat fashion—a bowsprit 
and jib, topmast and sails. 8hc was very stiff in the 
water, and very safi^; in fact, she worked well, and was 
beautifully finished in every respevst,. built of teak, 
copper-fastened throughout; yet she had been entirely 
the work of two comuKin carpenters of the countrv. 
I felt rather proud of my first experiment in slii[)- 
bui.’iling; and my boat was a constant source of amuse¬ 
ment and recreation, as, although the lake was not 
very large, it was suflicitmtly so for an hour or two’s 
sail in the evenings when work was done. It was 
about a mile across, and one and a-lialf long. Its 
dei)th, when full, was 2t) feet; but as the “ Rajah ” 
<uily drew 2^ or 3 feet, tln.'nf was always ‘plent’y of 
water for her. The exclamations of the natives were 
very amusing sometimes. “Dear me,” said’one, after 
we had been sailing along briskly for some time, “ see 
how that grass is running! was ever sucli a thing seen 
before! ” 

“ But,” said another, “ that hill is moving away, and 
there ^oes a tree ! Woll, to be sure, it is miraculous !” 
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Ai»l so they woiild go on till I convinced them of the 
truth. 

My party soon broke tip. They expressed tliem- 
selves clianiied with the novelty and Ix'auty of ali 
they had seen, and it certainly must have been a 
change from the dull routine and gossip t)f station 
life. 

In March another great eoremony took place—the 
first removal of the young Kajah’s hair^ It is usual 
in some Mussulman, and fnost Hindoo, families, not 
to cut the hair of a male child until he has attained 
a certain age. In tin,' Kajah’s ca.''i‘, his fatlicr ami 
mother had fixed the jiciiod at nim*, eleven, or fourteen 
years of age. It had not been done in tin' ninth year, 
and the present was the (‘h'venth, which I'ould not be 
j)assed over; and } was glail of it, for the boy sulli'red 
greatly from tiie weight and heat of the tangled ami 
matted hair falling about bis shoulders. 

As this was a State ci'remony, I recpiested the Kesi- 
dent to allow' mo to bestow what was needful in .the 
way of funds, ami I wiis {lermitted to give the Kaneo 
five thousand rupees from the State treasury, to w'hich 
sum she added as much of her own, and the following is 
the dt'scription of the alTair which I sent home:— 

“Then; was a great g.atlieriflg of all classes of j)eople 
to jfcirtakc ot' the Kane(!'s Imsjiitality. 1 don't know 
how' many Brahmins and otheis w'er<j invited; all weie 
fed and r'^ceivetl gifts rif clothes ami alms. Tim crowds 
were enormous. All the members of the family were 
feasted for two days, and received turbans, scarves, 
and other presents, and every one seemed pleased and 
luippy. t The ceremony it.self tesjk phice in a tamarind- 
grove near tc suburb in the plain on the south Side of 
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Shorapoor; the Ranee had had comfortable tenis ar¬ 
ranged for me, and I arrived from camp in time for the 
beginning of it. I did not see what was taking place, 
as no one entered the enclosure but the Brahmins; 
but the beating of kettle-drums, blowing of horns, and 
firing of guns, announced tlio ceremony completed. I 
was sitting with the Ranee tlie whole time, and she 
was very tliaidrful to me for my presence there, and the 
assistance I had been allowed to give. 

“As the camp could nbt move into the city that 
night, I remained, and there was a grand naulch under 
the trees, and fireworks, which had a very pretty effect, 
the whole grove being lighted by torches, with occa¬ 
sional Bengal and blue lights. Next evening all went 
up to the city in grand procession—the Rajah on his 
superb elo[)hant, with his little wif^,_beside him, who 
had arrived from the Mysore country just in time. She 
is rather dark, but a |)retty child about eight, with glo¬ 
rious eyes. I rode and drove another elephant, and we 
wore surrounded by all the horsemen and foot-soldiers, 
and the Beydur clans. Such a scramble! When we 
got into the city we were joined by others, and there 
were literally thousands, and all the house-tops were 
covered with well-dressed women and children. By this 
time it was dark, but tlUre were hundreds of torches 
and blue lights; and the effect of the croNvds ill the 
streets, the horsemen, and the women on the flat rixifs, 
. was very fine. It was the best procession I Have seen. 
We proceeded to the groat temple, where the Rajah 
and his people went to return thanks and make offer¬ 
ings. I remained as I was. I joined them afterwards, 
when we all went on to the palace; and after sitting a 
short time in Durbar, tlie little Rajali toM m6 he was 
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very ^ired, ae well he might be — so I broke up the 
assembly, and took him to his mother’ thanked her for 
her hospitality, and came away. I stayed tlie next day 
at Shorapoor, because Pid Naik was beginning his old 
tricks of spending money without authorisation. He 
complained tliat his people did it—they wo\ild not 
listen to his advice or orders; and the latter was the 
truth. What could I do but ])reai-li and caution V I 
found the little Itajah getting on very fairly, and I send 
you a note of his in English'as a specimen, lie n*a<ls 
e'asy stories nicely ; but is best in Teloogoo and Mah- 
ratta, which, alter all, he needs most. Would that I 
could send him to England! but that is impossible.” 

In June I was rendered very anxious by a report from 
Hyderabad, api>arently to be relied tni, (hat a IJengal 
civilian was to be^feent to Shorapoor, which was to be 
entirely severed from Hyderabad. 'J'his, it was said, 
l)ad been resolved on by the Court of Directors. 1 had 
never received any answer to my despatches on the 
subject of Shorapoor management. I did not kimw 
whether what I had done was right or wrong. I could 
but try to do my duty to the utmost of my power, and 
was therefore much disa[)pointed to find I was to be re¬ 
moved and a stranger substituted. I wrote on the sub¬ 
ject to Lord Ilardiuge’s private secretary, and awaited 
the leply piixiously. At first it was unfavourable, but 
after a weary time of suspense, I had at length tlie 
*gratificati»n of being confirmed in my api)ointment by 
official despatches, both from H. E. the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral and the Honourable the Court of Directors. These 
despatches contained ami)le instructions and suggestions 
re^rding the management of the State, which I was 
directed to cemmunicate to Pid Naik. This, however, 
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proved a hopeless task, as his continued habits of intoxi¬ 
cation led at last to a paralytic seizure, and he became 
both speechless and insensible. He lived till the 8th 
of August, and then died without apparently further 
suffering. I went to visit him a few days before he 
breathed his last, and as he revived a little, his sons 
believed him to bo sensible. I think, perhaps, he was 
conscious for a few moments, for he took my hand in 
one of his, while ho passed the other all over my face 
and person, trying the while to speak, but no articulate 
sound came from his lips. I promised his sons, who 
were in bitter grief, that I would return if he revived at 
all; but ho did not, and passed away quite quietly. 

I made every arrangement for his obsequies, and for 
the expenses necessary for their j)erformance ; and the 
morning after his death attended i.ho funeral in full 
dress as a mark of respect. When I went to the house, 

I found the late llajah dressed in rieli garments, witli 
all his jewels on, set out on a terrace in the courtyard, 
the body placed leaning against a wall, and seated on 
his velvet cushion of state, and his sword and shield 
lying beside him. The f.ice was disfigured by paraly¬ 
sis, bloated, and under the pale hue of death was most 
distressing to see ; but all his retainers, many of the 
chiefs of clans, and friends were bidding him a last 
farewell, and were saluting him. When the.,cerefciony 
was concluded, the body was taken up, and placed 
sitting in an open chair, and then, taking his two’ 
eldest sons by the hand, I led them after him, amidst 
the firing of guns and the wailing of the crowds all 
around us, to the place of cremation, where, divested 
of its jewels, the body was placed on the pyre, to which 
the eldest son applied the first torch; and as the wood 
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bad been thoroughly saturated with oil and ghfe, or 
boiled butter, together with camphor and incmise, it 
burst into a fierce blaze, and the oroinat\,on was soon 
complete. I remained with the boys till all the cere¬ 
monies were ended, and then conducted them home,— 
paid a visit of condolence to the sorrowing widow, and 
then took my leave. 

It would have been indelioat(‘, it a])peared to me, to 
open the subject of my succession at on^(‘; but when 
die first few days of mourning had e.vpired, I held a 
court, in order to explain publicly what 1 had jireviously 
made known privately to all. 

There was at first some little difficulty with the heads 
of dejiartments. I laid down my jdan of ])roeee(ling 
very decidedly, and adhoroil to it. At first tlu^y greatly 
wished that the l,Vinee should have a voice in all that 
went on, and that nothing should ho done without h(*r 
concurrence. A few trifling orders even had been given 
in her name ; hut I cut all this very short, and dis¬ 
tinctly stated that I would stand no sort of interfercn<;e 
whatever; and to put an end to all controversy on the 
subject, I went to visit the Ranc'o after my Durbar was 
over, and she protested vehemently, not only that she 
woTild never attempt to hindiw mo in any way, hut, on 
the contrary, that she would .assist me to the utmost of 
her power. 

I arranged th.at the State seal with my signature w'.as 
to be the' only authorised authority for documents in 
the State. The seal was a mere matter of form, as all 
orders, receipts, and the like, wore examined during the 
week, and on Monday mornings were j)roduced, and 
explaine 1 to the little Rajah, and sealed up in his pres¬ 
ence so as to show the people that he was in ibality 

M 
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considered their Bajah, and the head of the State/' The 
people were glad to see him put forward, and all dis¬ 
content soon subsided. Even the keys of the treasury 
were brought up every night and put under my pillow; 
and those of the stores and groceries were kept by the 
Kanee, as she wished to have them. 

Another great blessing was vouchsafed to us ; a plen¬ 
teous rain fell at last, which had been sorely needed. 
Grain had risten in price, and I was growing anxious, for 
a famine seemed inevitable. The young leaves of the 
early grain were withering; but still all knew if rain 
full it would sprout again. The wells were dry ; but 
they filled rapidly, and in a few days the grain looked 
green again, and everything seemed cheerful. My lake 
at Bohnal was now really a noble sheet of water—good 
two miles from corner to corner, ailfl six foot more in 
depth than the jwevious year. As if, too, all I had 
endeavoured to elFect had taken place at once, I heard 
privately from Captain Malcolm that the Nizam was 
abqut to remit tlie payment of four lakhs and a half, 
which was still due on the old acctuints. Ho had seen 
the Minister’s draft of an official note on the subject, and 
assured mo I should soon have it oflicially. I need 
not say how great a relief it would bo to mo when it 
ctune. 

I continued to pay frequent visits to the leaned; and 
took her and the Bajah drives in my new carriage. Her 
ecstasies were very great, and her remarks ulost amus¬ 
ing when she was driven to places whore she had never 
been before. I visited Bajah I’id Naik’s family also very 
often. He had left no will, nor any directions as to 
the disposal of his property or estates; and aSy several 
times awhen he was sensible, he had put*the hands of 
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his wife and cliildren into mine Ixifore all his people, 
so now they all requested that I would take solo charge 
of their estates and affairs, and manage lliem for the 
benefit of all—and I consented. The head steward 
and accountant, with all their papers, wwc then made 
over to me, and so long as I had charge of their affairs, 
I never had trouble with any of the family. 

Poor Pid Naik! with many faults ho had many kindly 
qualities; but he was utterly unstable, quite unable to 
resist temptation, and too obstinate and puffed up by 
the people about him to attend to orders issued by 
Government. He fancied himself Ihijah of Shompoor, 
and at heart desired to gain the succession for his eldest 
son. Ilrahmins, mostly of bad character, had obtained 
complete ascendancy over him, and he was tpo weak, 
and too credulous*nd superstitious, to resist their sug. 
gestions. I do not think he ever went into extreim' 
wrong but once, when, if he did not actually embrace' 
crime, he certainly shook hands with it. The tempta¬ 
tion was great, for if the Kajah had been killed, 4ii8 
son would have become liajah in his stead. Pid Naik 
left eight children,—six by his excellent wife Madama, 
one by the other wife, and another illegitimate. 
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I WAS oblipjed to be ab.scnt for a short time on private 
business, and there had been many attempts made to 
induce tJ>o Ranee to defy my atitliority, l)ut as yet sbe 
appeared fii'in. Slie liad, liowever, ss-it up a now para¬ 
mour, one of the menials, and under such circumstances 
•was not to bo depended upon, and I was obliged to 
watch very narrowly. Not long after my return to 
Hherapoor a letter was intercepted by one of my Bey- 
durs, who had obtained it for a few rupees from the 
messenger that was to have taken it to Hyderabad. 
The writing and the seal were those of an old Brahmin 
of rank, who I knew aspired to be head manager under 
the Ranee, and the letter was addressed to one of the 
Nizam’s confidential servants, urging him to>'send*1200 
Arabs and Rohillas without delay. 

. Before the copy of the letter and my report could 
reach General Fraser by express, Captain Malcolm wrote 
to me privately that 400 Arabs had actually left Hyder- 
nl>ad, and begged mo to stop them. 

I showed this letter to the Ranee in confid4nce, and 
warned her; but she protested entire innocence, and 
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the okl Brahmin siuldenly and mysteriously disappeared. 
I found out that my absence had been interpreUid as 
a recall, and that the lianee had been making profuse 
promises to her adherents ; but I took no notice of 
these stupid intrif.jue.s, wliieh could only bo stopjxid 
when they came to a crisis. 

The Kanee was in a (pieer humour, exaltiu<^ her new 
favourite witli all her lui^lit and main in tlie most 
shameless manner; but the towiispeojilo'seeimal ipiite 
Weary of her protligaey, amf were very f^eiille and per- 
?(!Ctly ea.sy to manage; but I never saw in any place, or 
among any natives, morality at so low an ebb among 
the higher classes, or such entire absence of the com¬ 
monest truth and honesty. I often felt there was no 
chance for the jxjor young Kajah among th^mi all. I 
went out into thj/ districts as usual, ami got through 
all my routine of work just the same as the year 
before. 

On the li tth April, as the heat was vciy great, with 
scarcely any shadi*, and the thermometer averaging 
from T2o° to 127°, I returncil to IShorapoor. 'J'here was 
also another very severe visitation of cholera, and the 
poor little liajah was very ill, with terrible inflamma¬ 
tion and sujipuration of the glands of his neck. Native 
remedies had proved useless, so I insisted uj»on being 
alloA’ed U) see what 1 could do, and I sent to Linsoo- 
goor for some leeches, which I aji])lied, and afterwards 
lanced .trto j>lace, putting on soothing poultici-s. Ho 
slept air that night, and he recovered his health and 
strength, which had been greatly reduced ; and I be¬ 
lieve my renown as a physician was widespread. 

•Therd were great rejoicings on the recovery of the 
Kajah, and among otlier entertainments a HindoS play. 
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which I had never seen before, taken from the Bhagwat, 
or recitation of the poem relating to Krishna. 

The chief performer was a handsome young girl, who 
was a capital actress and singer, very richly dressed. 
She personated ono of Krishna’s wives, lamenting his 
absence from her. The tc.xt was all given in recitation, 
with here and there an air and chorus, the language 
Canareso, which I could not follow. One plaintive air 
with a choras was excellently given, and I wish I had 
been able to take it down. ' Her acting was admirable: 
grief, sadness, hope, jealousy, despair, all depicted in 
tiirn, and her joy at the last when she found she had 
been tormenting herself for nothing after all 1 Yet the 
whole was performed by stone-cutters, who could neither 
read nor write ; and the plays had been learned by I'Otc, 
and were traditional in their families.',^ 

Ilather a curious incident occurred during this year. 
A Bnahmin, who had been absent from Shorapoor for 
two years, camo to mo, and said that ho had oast up the 
tablp of my nativity, and had brought mo the result. 
As I had never seen or heard of him before, and as he 
himself wished to know whether it tallied with my own 
experience hitherto, I was anxious to see the paper, 
which ran after this manner. I had not, nor could I 
have, given him any sort of information as to the date 
of my birth or other particulars, as I did nc^ kndw of 
his existence. 

From birth under the Sun's influence. Neithtr.favour- 
able nor unfirvourable. I was weak and delicate, some¬ 
times ill. Six years. 

Next under the Sfoon's influence. Generally good; 
few crosses, and those which occurred resulting (n good. 
Ten ysars. 
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Next under Vtnus, Neither goal nor bad. The ordi* 
nary run of life. Seven years. 

Next under Saturn. Bad. liOsses ; grief No worldly 
advancement; no wealth. Never long in the same 
place ; unsettled; frequent disappointments. Eighteen 
years. 

Deduct on account of astrological months, five years 
two months. 

End of troubled period, thirty-five yeartf ton months. 

Since when I have been iTnder tho influence of “ Bri- 
fiasput” or Jupiter, of whoso sway one year is already 
nearly past, and it will continue, from its commence¬ 
ment, sixteen years. Add to tho previous calculation 
the one year of .Jupiter, and tho result is—thirty-six 
years; which was my ex.act age. Tlio Bnihmin in¬ 
quired whether tl^t was about right, as he *!iad becui 
rather bothered in tho cidculations regarding tho moon’s 
influence, which could not bo rendere<l with as great 
certainty as tho others. No ono hero knew my age, 
that I was aware of; but tho result seemed to mo yery 
curious. I wished to know how tho calculations had 
been made ; but my friend could only explain tliem in 
Sanscrit, and this I did not understand. I sent tho 
paper homo to my father, and it afforded a good deal of 
interest and amusement to friends at home. 

lUio details' of my daily life were too monotonous to 
be of general interest—ono day passed like another, 
only varVed by my daily rides and drives to look after 
my roads and other puldic improvements. 

My own work was, of necessity, very heavy, but pro¬ 
ceeded very successsfully, as ono by ono tho different 
districts were arranged on five years’ leases, and the 
result in tlio immediate application of capit^ ato the 
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reclamation of waste lands was most satisfactory.. The 
rents were regularly paid, and the crops and harvest 
exceptionally good, and I anticipated a very favourable 
balance-sheet. 

One instance I record, among many, which I gave 
in letters to my father. 

“ The patell or head man of a large village where I 
was encamped had been very poor, and was thoroughly 
disheartened by repeated exactions. His wife, a home¬ 
ly, excellent woman, liad 6omplained to my dear wife 
that her husband was idle, and bogged I would speak 
to him. ‘ If ho wants money,’ she said, ‘ I will i)ledge 
every ornament I have to buy bullocks.’ I, however, 
assisted him from the State with sufficient money to set 
him up. This year the man and his wife came to me 
together, 'and she was the speaker. 

“ ‘ (lod has prospered us,’ she cried ; ‘ we have now 

bullocks, besides cows and buffaloes ; we used to i)ay 
32 rupees, but all our land is cultivated now, and we 
pay^322 rupees;’ and there were huntlreds and hun¬ 
dreds like him, prosperous, secure, and thaidiful.” 

I was then on the right bank of the Bhcema, and (jiie 
day received a deputation from a large village called 
Sinoor, on the left bank, the estate of an officer of the 
Nizam’s household who had charge of the royal tent 
establishment, and I went to them next divy. The 
village women and children, all neatly dressed, met 
me, poured libations of water before my htA’^, and 
offered me flowers and garlands. A carpet was spread 
in tlie pateir3 house, and I sat with the assembly for a 
long time, hearing accounts of how the Beydurs used 
to come in bodies, cut down their crops, drive eff their 
cattle, S.A keep them in perpetual fear. Now all was 
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secure, not a head of corn was touched, and all their 
distant lands were under cultivation, as well as those 
near to their dwellings. The same Boydiirs who used 
to plunder, them came unarmed to their weekly market, 
and all was peace. 

Many men showed me scars of sword and bullet 
wounds received in those aflVays. and indeed the whole 
frontier must have been in a sad state. I need hardly 
• tell you how very gratifying this visit wh.8 to me, and 
^t was followed by many others to my IVontier neigh¬ 
bours with the same lesult. 
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In January 1847 T lost my faithful friend and manager 
of one of the largest of my districts, Bulram Singh, who 
had been an officer of my police in 1827-29. He was 
one of th^ best natives I ever know, most faithful and 
intelligent. The district under hia. charge was the 
W'orst in the country; but he had managed it well— 
had encouraged the people to increase cultivation—and 
had laid a go*od foundation of eventual prosperity. With 
his last breath he committed his wife and children to 
my care. 

On my return to camp I had to wait till daylight at a 
village about half-way, which I reached in the evening. 
The good old mother of the patell being sure, as she 
said, that I was very tired, had prepared a delicious 
warm bath for mo, and a most abundant and well-coolced 
supper, consisting of various capital dishes of vegetables 
and light joioaree cakes. The family were striet Hin¬ 
doos, and did not oat meat. They had also got ready 
a comfortable bed, with fresh clean sheets and pillows. 
This spontaneous hospitality touched me very much; 
and it v||ib just the same wherever I travelled. • 
As tSte Resident had applied to me to report what 
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kind* of a revenue survey would be necessary for the 
country, I selected a village of average size, and began 
a regular survey of it, field by field, partly by cross-staff 
and chain, and partly by prismatic compass, for I had 
no theodolite, and" finished all, including the map, my¬ 
self; and then forwarded the whole of the papers, field- 
books, and registries of proprietors to the liesident, 
with a report. 

I was, however, in no hurry to begin a survey. I 
^considered it would be time enough when the present 
settlement was at an end, as many of the occupants had 
measured out their own lands, and were becoming more 
and more correct. Tiiis season was tho coolest I had 
ever felt in tho Deccan. I find on the 2.'jlh February 
tho thermometer varied from 08" to 70'’ in,^iy tents, 
and at Poona there had been a frost. It diil not, how¬ 
ever, last long, and was succeeded by extreme heat. 

In March tlio Rajah’s youngest sister, a very luetty 
little girl of six years old, was married to tho Rajah of 
Soondee, near Madras, aged twenty, lie was a «our- 
teous, well-bred young man, and tiio little child was a 
groat pet among us all, so pretty, and very fair, even 
rosy in cold weather, and quick and clever too. 8liO 
was being educated in 'I'eloogoo, ami her favourite book 
was extracts from tho ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which, indeed, 
wa^ likeii, by all classes at Shorap(K)r, and there were 
occasional readings of portions of it by tho Rrahmins. 

As bead of tho State, and in loco parentis, I had to 
perform all ceremonies, except going to tlie temples, 
and others of a purely roligioiis character. I wanted 
the parties to wait till the child was thirteen or four¬ 
teen, bdt her affianced could not delay, as hogcote to 
me to say he* could not be installed as Rajah of Sbondee 
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while he was single ; and as royal families of Beydurs 
were very scarce, he was forced to take this child. 
There was na use preaching in such matters, so I re¬ 
mained neutral, and allowed them to do as they thought 
proper themselves. The lianee came to mo for 20,000 
rupees for the expenses of the ceremony ; I could but 
refer the I'cqueet to the liesident, who would sanction 
oidy 8000 rupees cxj>endituro by the State, and the 
Hanee was very mucli di.sgusted. 

In May the Kajah had another terrible fever, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped death. He was brought up to my liouse 
for change of air, when a turn for the better came, and 
ho recovered. If I could have kept him with me longer 
I would have done so, as tho clear cool air on my hill 
would have renewed his strengtli, and he mm-h pre¬ 
ferred being with me, as his mother’s Vorriblo profligacy 
and want of chastity shocked him terribly : but this he 
couhl oidy tell me secretly, and W’eep bitterly, poor boy, 
at tho shame it cast upon him. 

My report for the revenue year past, 12oC Fualee, was 
consiilorod by tho Kesident to be “eminently stitisfac- 
tory but it is too long for insertion here, and too full 
of local (piostioiis to bo interesting to tho general reader. 
The result of tho accounts was as f )lIows :— 

Knptfc.'i 

Revenue umicr all hoatls, . . . 351,556 2 9 

» 

Oeiierul e.xpeiufitiue—loans, atfv.inces, villaj'C 

expeusts, ..... 245,276 11 6 

Cash halaiu'r, . . . 106,279 * 7 3 

IJalauces of loans and advances recoverable, 15,124 7 0 

Total in favour of the State, . 121,403 14 .3 

At laat I had a lakh in the treasury ! safe after all 
payments, including tribute to the Kizam. 
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About this time I had a very strange interview with 
the Ranee. She liad been ailing for some days, and 
reports w'ere rife as to the cause of her .illness, which 
were disgraceful enough. However, she sent for me 
early one morning, having, as her siTvant said, jmssed 
a sleepless night, and being very much (!xcited and 
troubled in her mind. As soon ns 1 ha<l takiui niy 
breakfast I wont to lier. I found iier lying on her b(>d 
’ in her ]>rivate room, seemingly very restless and in 
^pain, moaning incessantly, but aj>j)arently dozing. I sat 
down in tlie outer room, as I did not wish to disturb 
her, and tlie little Rajah came to im* crying l)itterly. 

“She is going to di(», she says,” he whispered. “ .Sh(‘ 
has abused nu‘ shamefully. She siiys 1 am not my 
father’s child, and bad<* me go away. Whyri* am [ to 
go to? What a!*> I to do? Indeeil I am so frightened, 
and you are the only fine I can look to. I have hiflden 
all her shame and my own, and this is too much ! I 
fear for my life ! ” 

I comforted him as well as I was able, and tohl bini I 
would bring his mother to njasfm if 1 could, ajid that if 
he really continued frightened, he shoidd come to my 
house or go tf) the cfittago at Hohnal. As wo were 
speaking, I heard the Ranee call loudly— 

“Is he cf^me? Is Taylor Sahib here?” 

1 wcitt in at once. She was still excited, and her 
breathing seemed ojijircssfid. I really thought slie was 
dvingj an<l she com()lainod fif being “all on fire inside.” 
I had brought a small bottle of sal-volatile with me, 
and asking for one <if her silver drinking-cups, dropped 
into it what was requLsite; and when one of her attcnd- 
tints Had addefl water, she drank it up, anr^ fell bock 
upon her pillows. After a time she roused hei^elf, and 
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desired one of her servants to go for the purobit or 
family priest. 

“ I am dying,” she said, “ and must tell you all. 
You are the head of the family and the State, and 
should know everything.” 

Wlien the priest arrived—a man I knew very well, 
as he was always in attendance, and one nf the profes¬ 
sors, as it were, in the Brahmin Sanscrit College—the 
Ranee told him to bring a certain box which contained 
the secret papers of the house ; and when ho had^ 
brought it she unloosed the key from a necklace she 
had on, and bade him open it. The man demurred. 

“ Those papers have never been seen by any one but 
my lord the Rajah, who is gone to heaven, yourself, 
and mo. No one else knows of them,” ho cried ; “ why 
should you show them to Taylor Sahib-? ” 

Tlio Ranee sat up straight in her bed, and glared at 
him. I had never seen such a look on any human face 
before. 

“ Do as you are told,” she cried, savagely ; “ what is 
it to you what I do ? ” 

The Shastrce trembled all over, and witluuit speaking 
lie unlocked the padlock and opened the lid. The first 
thing I saw was a roll tied with red silk. 

“ Tell him first about that,” said the Rgnee, and fell 
back again. 

“ It is not fit you should hear it,” said the Shastree, 
who spoke both Mahratta and Hindostaneo fluently. 

“ It is the Rajah’s horoscope which I wrote. The 
moment he was bom I noted the time, and the con- 
jtinction of planets, and the result was bad.” 

“ Yes, it is bad 1 ” cried the Ranee, seizing niy arnf, 
as I wa'ft sitting on the ground by her bedside—“ it is 
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bad !» All that concerns that base-born boy is bad ! 
Why did liis father die ? Why did I not strangle him 
with ray own hands rather than let a wrptch like that 
live to be the ruin of the State ? Yes! he is fated to 
die in his twenty-fourth year, and I shall not see it! I 
am dying myself, and you English have made him 
secure to glory in ray death! Ah yes I he will die 
before ho is twenty-four com{)leto: wo, ray husband and 
I, sent that paper to Nassik, to Benarts, and every¬ 
where that there are wise Ilrahniins 5 but tliey all re¬ 
lumed the same answer. Ho must die in the twenty- 
fourth year after birth. Is it not so, Hhastrcet Did 
we not s]>cnd a lakh of rupees over this, and it availed 
nothing?” and she stopped for want of breath, her eyes 
flashing: with excitement. “Is it not so?. Tell the 
truth ! ” ,• 

“You speak truth, lady,” said the Shastree, who was 
sobbing. “ It is only the truth, Taylor Hahib; I have 
tested all the calculations, and find thran exactly con¬ 
forming to the truth according to the planets. .The 
Kajah is safe till then ; but when that time comes, how, 
I know not, but ho will surely die. lie will never 
complete his twenty-fourth year! never 1 never!” 

“No!” cried the Ranee, interrupting him—“ho will 
not live; ho is the last of his race. He will lose his 
couAtry, and all the lands, and all the honour that the 
Surausthan has gained for five hundred years. Would 
that he.itero dead now, the base-lx»rn dog and slave I” 
and then she uttered language that I dare not write. 

I was obliged to rebuke her sternly, and threatened 
to go away if she spoke so again; but she cried tlie 
more, t 

“ Slave 1 slave 1 I wish he were dead, and the State 
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safe! It might go to you—to the English. I would 
give it freely, now—now—but not to that boy! Listen 1 
never go from him until lie is dead — then take the 
whole yourself. Behold, I give it to you, and the 
Shastree is witness I give it to you and your children— 
they shall have it. 0 Taylor Sahib ! you have been as 
a father and mother to me, and I have often used you 
very ill. I am a wicked woman and deserve punish¬ 
ment ; but listen to me-—forgive me ! Never leave that* 
boy, Enketappa Naik, till he is dead, and burned like 
Pid Naik—will you promise me this? I am dying— 
dying ! ” she paused for breath, and went on— 

“Now I have told you all the secret I had in my 
heart, do not tell it to any one till ho is dead ; do you 
put your Iv'inds upon my neck and swear this.” 

“ I promise you I will not,” I said,,," on the faith of 
an English gentleman,” as 1 put my hand, with the 
tihastree's, on her neck. 

“ Enough ! ” she cried, “ I am content. Do not sup- 
posor I am mad or excited, I am quite myself, oidy for 
the pain I sull'er. I do not think you will care about 
the other papers; they are some of the emperor's grants 
to our ancestry, and there are some foolish letters from 
chiefs in the Mahratta country, asking my husband to 
rise with them against the English ; but he was tof> 
wise to do that.” 

“ I will seal up the box in your presence and that of 
the Shastree with the State seal,” I said ; “ amb I will 
add my own seal when I roach home ; ” and to this she 
agreed. 

I sent for tlie seal, and the priest and I sealed up the 
l)ox. There was no one else present I had desired 
the RKjah to go to his lessons when I went to his 
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mother, so he was in his private apartments. The 
women in attendance had been dismissed by tlio Ranee, 
so tliat no one conld Imvo heard what passqfl. I showed 
the Ranee the box sealed up. 

“ That will do,” she said ; “ keep it now yoursidf; it 
is safer with you, whatever happens, than with me. 
Now I am very weary, and would sleep. Do not think 
ill of mo; but I hav(! only told you the truth befon* 
“^od ! I have p;iven you mueh trouble in coming luu’i' 
to-day'—now leave me.” 

I went. 'I’lie Rajah sent worcl 1 was to eome to him ; 
he wa.s leaniinj;; his l’ei>ian lesson with tho inonushre : 
as I entiTed he ba<h; tho man (h‘])ai t an<l leav(! ns alojn*. 

“What did she say to you. apimf" (father), he said, 
anxiously ; “what is in that box?” 

“ Oidy ]iapers,”» I answen.'d ; “the papers of your 
house, those fnan l?eeja])oor, and the emperor, and 
othons. Your mother i.s ill, and thoue;lit herself dyin|^. 
I will take eare of them in future, ami I have sealed 
them up.” 

“And what did she say? I heard her so aiif'ry.” 

“It was not with mo this time,” I said, “thou”h 
yon know wo do tl^ht sometimes. She only told mo 
what to do in ease of her death.” 

“ And will she die, appa ? ” 

“,5iot this time,” I rejdied ; “but she is in pain, and 
how it mav end, who can tell ? Do not f<o near her at 
present^ she has gone to sleep, and m;iy better to¬ 
morrow.” I could not tell the poor boy what she had 
said of him. 

“ I will send you word by-and-by how my mother is,” 
he said, presently ; “ and now leave me.” 

In the afternoon they sent to mo to say shb was 

N 
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better, though still weak and in pain, and that she 
and the Rajah were playing chowsr, a kind of draughts, 
together. , 

As I had much to discuss and consult on with the 
Resident, and a mooting would save endless correspond¬ 
ence, I proposed that I should go up to Hyderabad, and 
ho told mo to start without delay. 

My journey was somewhat dofm-red by a heavy case 
whicii I had to dispose of relative to a large gang of 
robbers, whom I was lucky enough to-catch, and who 
during the year past had perpetrated several most 
daring gang-robberies, attended with murder, in the 
Company’s districts to the southward. I obtained, as 
I expected, great commendation for this capture, as the 
Boitd)ay,t<overnm(mt had been very hot on the matter, 
and very angry with their inagistratt's in Dharwar about 
their ap|iarent negU'Ct. It was not tlieir fault in the 
least, as tlio roblsnies were planned by men about 60 
miles northward of iiu', and the men who committed 
thwn had trav(;lle(l at least 140 miles to the scene of 
tlndr pillage. Tlitiy were briiijarrics, or carriers of 
grain, and were (pnetly encamped at a village about 
24 miles oil', trading most unsuspiciously in grain and 
salt. Captain Hervey—an able assistant in the depart¬ 
ment for “ yuppressioii of Thuggee and Gang-robbery " 
—was lucky enough to get hold of fourteen of the "gang 
at another encampment about 40 miles south-west of 
me; and having obtained both information and confes¬ 
sions from them, sent me the particulars so as to enable 
me to follow up the trail. It was not easy at first to 
discover their whereabouts; when I did, I sent out a 
strong party, and to my joy they returned Vvitli ene 
leadeY and sixteen men. The other chief was absent 
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witli thirteen more men on soino expedition. I secured, 
however, tlieir wives nnd families, also their cuttle (‘iS.'i 
bullocks, 438 goats) and other projterty, amongst which 
were many stolen articles recognised by the approvers. 
Hervey and I broke the power of this gang very mate¬ 
rially. I was anxious about the thirteen men that had 
escaped ns, and I issmsl notices to all oi\ the frontier 
to be on the alert in the hope of catching tliein on their 
-Return. 


1 left 8hora])oor at last on the .‘id October, reaching 
ilyderabad on the ttth. 'I'he Kesidi'iit and 1 discussed 
all our business vi ry amicably, and he agreed with 
me on several material I'oints. Fust, that it would 
be wise to d(day tie; commencement of th(^ survey 
for a time; next, to delay also the propos-.vl impiiry 
into the Iteydur Jands, of which they were very jeal¬ 
ous, arid it Wduhl be bke thrusting one’s band into 
a hornet's nest; and again, tliat it would be W(dl to 
make a second reference about tin; removal of the Kanec* 


Ishwarama. 


I dill not, of course, tell the llesident of the strange 
scene which had taken place so recently. Since then she 
had been amicable and ipiiet; but who could trust her? 

I remained a short time at Hyderabad, ajid gri-atly 
enjoyed a little intercourse once more with my own 
covvitryniMi ami women. What a treat it was to bear 
some music, and to exchange ideas with men of one’s 
own kind after the life of solitude I bad led so long 1 
There was a grand fancy ball, too, to which I went as 
a “ nobleman ” of the Nizam’s Hourt—a quaint simple 
dress of white muslin, a small green turban, a shawl 
and dagger, &c. I wore no beard then, and an artist 
from the city came and fastened a splendid one on to 
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my chin, so as to join with my whiskers. As I»spoke 
Hindostanee fluently, and could assume all the native 
manners, nobody found mo out; Captain Malcolm and 
I went together, he as a Muhammadan Doctor of Laws 
—a capital dross; and as wo went with Suraj-ool- 
Moolk’s nephew, and entered the room with him, we 
passed off" well. It was very amusing to be spoken to 
by the native gentlemen as one of themselves, and to 
parry tlieir questions as to where I liad come from, &&. 

Captain Malcolm soon after loft Hyderabad, and was 
a very great loss to me individually, and to the people. 
They assembled in crowds to see him off", and accom¬ 
panied him for twelve miles out, and presented him 
with an address. Such a tribute had never before been 
given to,any Kesident or Assistant. 

My return to Shorapoor was mos^- unpleasantly de¬ 
layed by an accident which turned out very serious. 
The horse I was riding fell under me, and I was injured 
internally, and confined to my bod for several weeks. 
The Resident was most kind—coming constantly to sit 
with me, and I was tenderly nursed at Mr Palmer’s 
house. My only anxiety was about Shorapoor; but 
the Resident comforted mo, saying, “ If there is any 
row, Taylor, I shall go down myself and act for you, 
80 don’t bo anxious about your affairs.” 

Nor was I, at first; but the lady, finding rSy absence 
prolonged, began to bo again very mischievous. Her 
paramour, Kasima, told her that my being re^jorted ill 
was only a blind, and that the State affairs were now to 
bo made over to her; that I had been removed from 
Shorapoor, and was under the heavy displeasure of the 
authorities, and the like. One act of hers ann'byed me 
excessively. I had desired the Rajah occasionally to 
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write*to me as an exercise in English. Some time 
elapsed, and I received no letter. I wrote to inquire the 
cause, and an answer came, a good specijnen of hand¬ 
writing to show the Resident. The Ranee had been 
absent when the note was written an<l despatched. On 
her return she sent for her son, and beat him very 
severely with her own hands for daring to write to me 
and to ask when I was coining back. 'J'he jioor lad was 
‘Terribly friglitened, and sent mo word privately to come 
(quickly, for tliat much evil was going on; and ho after¬ 
wards managed to write to mo in Telongoo, urging mo 
to make haste, “for Ids life was not safe.” 'fhe Ranee 
was gathering all the heads of the Reydnr clans to¬ 
gether about her, under Kasiina, feasting tliem, and 
giving them silver ornaments and other presents. One 
day the runner wAio carried the post-bag was going as 
usual along tlio ro.ad when four ISeydurs jumped out 
upon him from behind a hedge, and demanded the bag. 
The man would not give it up, and fought well with a 
stick ; but this was of no avail against the swonls o^ the 
Reydurs, and the poor fellow’s left hand was struck 
clean off, and lie fell senseless under repeated blows. 
The bags were then seized, and were afterwards found 
in a lonely place, but they were cmj)ty. A largo re¬ 
ward was offered, but no clue could be obtained as to 

I 

tho perpetrators of the outrage. I strongly suspected 
female furiosity was at tho bottom of it, and that the 
Ranee wanted to find out what was said of her by me. 
She gained nothing, however, as I took care not to write 
anything about her or her doings by the post. The 
town was reported to be full of parties of Beydurs, 
going Ibout with drawn swords; and at an assembly 
a resolution was passed that no orders of mine ^ere in 
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future to bo obeyed. ' This resolve emanated eolely 
from the Ranee’s party; the remainder, who were like¬ 
wise the majority, were yet, or appeared to be, stanch. 

I had recovered pretty well from my severe illness, 
and was growing very anxious to return to Shorapoor. 
Jly detention had happened at a very awkward time; 
but still, under God’s blessing, I believe iny life was 
saved, as had I been at Shorapoor, with no skilful sur¬ 
geon near, my life must have been in all probability^ 
forfeited. So as soon as I could got leave I started, 
having first had a long consultation with the Resident, 
who was of very decided opinion that the Ranee must 
go—and that at once; and that Lord Hardinge’s order 
should bo carried out. A letter from the Resident to 
the Ranee, was soon di'aftod, and troops were desired to 
bo in readiness to march on the shortest notice upon my 
requisition. 

I reached Shorapoor on the 3d February, having been 
absent throe months. The Rajah came out several 
milfts to meet rne, and embraced ino, iinjdoring mo 
“ not to lot him go back to his mother any more.” Wo 
went up together to my house. The city seemed full 
of armed men, but I took no notice of them; my main 
object was to prevent collision between the two parties 
of the Beydur clans and the Rajah’s personal adherents, 
which, if it occurred, must have led to disa^ous epn- 
soquences. 

The next morning I had a translation of the General’s 
letter ready for the Ranee; and during the night, she, 
anticipating being taken to task for her proceedings, 
had assembled all her men in Shorapoor, and sent out 
orders for all those in the districts to come in; and 
these were fast arriving across the hills' in detached 
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parties. When my letter reached the palace, there 
were about five hundred of her adlierents outside, who 
rushed about tlie streets with drawn swords ; but hap¬ 
pily there was no collision. I sent warnings to tliem 
in vain, and so did the Rajah; but liis inossengors w<>ro 
insulted, and all declared they would obey no orders 
but the Ranee’s. I had posted all tho tnisty Beydurs 
inside tho palace, and had sent for the garrison of Won- 
’ tlroog, which was stanch to tho Rajah, nnd thus had 
nearly four hundred men al'out him. My great object 
was to prevent collision between the parties; and tho 
palace guards hehavi'd admirably. When the rebellious 
party thundered at the gates, demanding the Ranei' and 
Kasima, who were inside, no oins stirred, and the Rjijah 
controlled his pcojile with admirable temper. As dark¬ 
ness fell tho insurgents retin'il to a high cohical hill, 
the headquarters of some of tho clan, and (consulted 
how to make a night attack on my house; but I, as 
well as my position, were too strong for them ; and 
finding that but few of tho country Beydurs joined 
them during the night, they sent to me for ti.-rms. I 
would take none but unconditional surrender of tho 
leaders and their arms ; and in an hour or two sixteen 
of the leaders were brought to me, and tho insurrection 
- was at end. 

,fcenew^ ^'raser, tho Resident, had written to mo to 
say that he wished to come down to Shorapoor himself; 
and I*\hought ho expected some disturbance on the 
Ranee's removal. I therefore awaited his arrival, ac¬ 
cording to the instructions I received from him, before 
finally sending off the Ranee. During tho night pain¬ 
ful seines had passed between her and Kasima, each 
reviling the other in no meatsured terms, fie had 
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threatened to murder the Ranee, and had dra^ his 
sword on her. The Rajah had interposed ; but Kasima 
said he would not give up his sword to any one but me. 
Accordingly the Rajah sent him to me, when' he and 
- five of his brothers placed their arms before me on the 
ground, and all were put into confinement. Several 
other leaders gave themselves up during the day; but 
three of the very worst remained at largo, trying to 
rouse the district Beydurs. However, nothing cam^ 
of their efforts. In the afternoon the Ranee sent for 
me, and I went. She was quiet enougli tlien, but was 
crying bitterly. She told mo she had been behaving 
very ill, and that she knew I must carry out the orders 
of Government. She also confessed to having con¬ 
cealed valuable State jewels, «&;c.; and when they were 
brought 1 sent them to the treasury, Her only hope 
was that she would bo treated with courtesy; and 
this, I assured her, would bo the case. Her son’s 
delight that this interview passed over so quietly 
was indescribable; ho and his little sister and brother 
clung to me, and I cotdd hardly get away. 

On the lltb the General arrived, and I went out to 
meet him ami bring him in. As ho entered the town 
and ascended the hill, a salute of seventeen guns was 
fired from the ramparts, and a second from the guns hear 
my house. All the officers were assembled at house 
to receive him, and a guard of honour of the Ist Regi¬ 
ment presented arms as he alighted from his palankeen. 
A few minutes after the young Rajah came up, with a 
great concourse of people, and was duly presented to 
the General by me. He was remarkably well dressed, 
and behaved very properly, answering all the General’s 
questions with the ease and precision of a well-bred 
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genttoman. All the male members of his family ac- 
cbmpanied him, and also the most respectable inhabit¬ 
ants of the city, who were introduced by mo, one by 
one ; and after sitting for a while tliey took their leave, 
and the General was left to refresh himself after his 
journey. 

The Resident was very complimentary to mo on my 
arrangements, and was especially struck with the suc¬ 
cess of my plan at the palace for cutting’off the Ranee 
and Kasima inside from tlieir adherents outside. I 
told him the Ranee wiis ready, and had agreed to go; 
and ho thought with mo, tho sooner sho was off the 
better. I therefore went down to tho jt.alace, having 
previously sent on her tents and some of her baggage 
and attendants. I was busy for four houys, making 
all final arrangeipents and si-ttlements, and at last she 
was ready. Up to this time sho had been quiet; but 
of course at tho last there was a scene. Her women 
set up a liowl which was heard at my liousc^, and sho 
cried a great deal. She refused to see tho Rajah, 
which I was glad of; and ho did not dcsiro to sco her. 
Slie asked mo for a note to tho Collector of Rellary, 
which I gave her. She then rose, requested mo to 
take care of her children ; and I led Iicr to tho door of 
the outer court, where her palankeen was waiting. As 
sli^ entoced it sho said, “ I know this is all my own 
fault, Forgive mo. You cotdd not liclj) it.” And kiss¬ 
ing mjr hand, sho closed tho doors, tho bearers took up 
their burden, and in ten minutes sho was beyond the 
gates, the escort closing round her. 

I then went to the little Rajah, who threw his arms 
round hie, saying, “ He had only mo now, and he hoped 
I would take care of him, there were so few he could 
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trust.” I told him not to be afraid. I had had a,very 
painful task to perform; but now it was over, and < 
hoped we should have no more disturbance or anxiety. 

I then took my leave, and returned to my house and 
to the Resident, who had been very anxious, and shook 
me warmly by the hand, congratulating mo that this 
much-dreaded event had been so quietly got over. 
Indeed, I had again deep cause of thankfulness for the 
happy issue of what might have been a fearful scene* 
of tumult and strife. 

The Resident paid a return visit next day to the* 
Rajah, and was taken to the Ranee’s late apartments, 
where several members of the family were awaiting us. 
After some conversation the men retired, and I went 
for old Kesiima, great-aunt to tl»o Rajah, and all the 
children, who came nicely dressed; '[and the General 
took two on his knees, and was nuich amused by their 
chat. Ho promised tho old lady to bo kind to the 
children and tho State ; and then sho took tho Rajah, 
and J)o'g{?od tho Resident to ])ut him into my arms, 
which was done, to her infinito satisfaction. This 
over, wreaths of flowers were hung about our necks, 
atr was given us, and wo departed. ^Vo went round 
the city on elephants, and I showed tho Resident all 
through it. Wo*passeil tho Beydurs’ large “trel of 
assembly,” whore about l.’lOO of them had coqgrega^qd, 
all armed, and lining tho road. I stopped the ele¬ 
phants, and tho Resident addressed them, as<5uring 
them that their Rajah would be cared for and their 
State also. It was now dusk, and a host of torches 
were lighted, and blue-lights stuck on poles preceded us. 
The effect was wonderful, revealing wild rocks an<J wilder 
faoes, nsost picturesque and startling in the*fitful glare. 
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‘ N^t day I showed the Resident the lake 
^plaining to l)im my project for enlarging it, 
he approved. He left next morning, having express*, 
himself most heartily pleased with all ho had seen, and 
saying he would write to mo from Hyderabad officially, 
and in due time the despatch arrived. 

Lord Dalhousio had now succeeded to the office of 
Governor-General, and took his seat in January, and 
^ho whole of the Shorapoor correspondbneo was laid 
before him. I was anxious for the result, and it 
‘arrived at length. It was most satisfactory. His Ex¬ 
cellency in Council expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the manner in which the alfair of the Itam'o had 
been conducted, and “directed” tliat his “ approl)ation 
of the ability, firmness, and judgment” 1 ha^l displ.ayod 
should bo conveyj'd to mo. It was all very gratifying; 
but I could not but miss more than ever the dear face 
that would have liglited up with loving j.oy anil pride 
at my success, and I never liked to return to my beau¬ 
tiful house. Old wounds would reopen, and I lynged 
for a kind word or a loving smile to greet mo there. 
I determined then, however, to live out my life alone, 
and that I would never seek marriage with another; 
and I have kept faith to her who is gone and to myself, 
and shall do so till I die. 

/I’liis ikitcrmination was the result of a very ourioua and 
strange^ incident that befell me during ono of my marches 
to Hyderabad. I have never forgotten it, and it returns 
to this day to my memory with a strangely vivid effect, 
that I can neither repel nor explain. I purposely with¬ 
hold the date and the year. In my very early life I had 
been deeply and devotedly attached to one in England, 
and only relinquished the hope of some day winning her 
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trust.” I t'-errible order came out that no furlough to 
painf.^i*/ would be granted. One evening I was at thft 
jy.ilage of Devjar Kudea, after a long afternoon and even¬ 
ing march from Muktul, and I lay down very weary; but 
the barking of village dogs, the baying of jackals, and 
over-fatigno and heat prevented sleep, and I was wide 
awake and restless. Suddenly, for my tent-door was 
wide open, I saw the face and figure so familiar to me, 
but looking older, and with a sad and troubled expres¬ 
sion, The dress was white, and seemed covered with 
a profusion of lace, and glistened in the bright moon¬ 
light, The arms were stretched out, and a low plain¬ 
tive cry of “ Do not let me go I do not let me go 1 ” 
reached me. I sprang forward, but the figure receded, 
growing faiptcr and fainter, till I could see it no longer, 
but the low sad tones still sounded. had run bare¬ 
footed across the open space where my tents w'ere 
pitched, very much to the astonishment of tho sentry 
on guard ; but I returned to my tent without speaking 
to hill). 

I wrote to my father. I wished to know whether 
there was any hope for me. lie wrote back to me 
these words:— 

“ Too late, my dear son. On the very day of the 
vision you doscrib# to mo,-was married.” * 

How quiet was everything at Shorapoor for^.the nhjt 
two years I No intrigue I no suspicion! no combina¬ 
tions I Tho Rajah, as ho grew up, advanced in' intelli¬ 
gence, and daily attended to all the current business, 
working with me cheerfully and well, and I had no 
apprehensions on his account. 

In July we had another visitation of cholera, and the 
Rajah’s'half-brother died of it, to the great grief of the 
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family. He was a very interesting and promising child; 
l>ut no care availed to save him. I sat up myself with 
him for four successive nights, and he djed, poor little 
fellow, in my arms. 

I was greatly interested in the extension of the lake 
at Bohnal; it was my first essay at irrigation works, 
and proved a comi^loto success. I had taken careful 
levels of the whole of the ancient enibankinont, which 
^'as much higher than was necessary. T added 12 feet 
to tlie escape-weir, and tooli advantage of some natural 
*lullock8 beyond the weir to extend tlio einl)ankment in 
accordance witli the old pi^rtion. 'J'lio lake filled m 
September, and was a truly noble slie(!t of water, 2J 
square miles (ratlier more than IGOO acres) in area, 
with an average depth of 12 feet. 1 had byilt a small 
schooner for thoj^lajah, and wo sailed niatclios against 
each other, to his infinite delight; ho never cared how 
hard it blow. 


The despatch of the Court of Directors upon my 
reports for 1847 and 1848 was very cheering ard ac- 
cejitablo to me. Its length alone prevents my giving 
it here; but it was evident that .all I h.ad alrcatly done 
and proposed to do had been well and carefully con¬ 
sidered and approved. 

On the 20th May 1850, pennission having been 
gmnted’to her, my friend the Itanet; returned I hav^ 
ing been away from us for more than two years. She 
had got terribly into debt, and had nearly been ^nt 
away from Bang.aloro to Vellore in consequence of 
her intrigues. She had been ill too; but in sjlite of 
all, here she was again! / 

She "stayed some days at Linsoogoor, where a house 
had been taken for her, and I had a very timasing 
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account of lior most absurd demands and unr«ason- 
able requests. 

She wantefi three good houses belonging to private 
individuals, who were to bo deprived of tliem; and if 
she did not get them, she vowed slio would come up 
to my house and live there ! This was indeed an 
alarming prosjjcct for mo ! However, I, with tlio Kajah 
and all the principal j)eoplo, wont to moot her at the 
Krishna, tlio frontier, where the Rajali’s new suite of 
tents had been pitclied for the first time for her especial 
accommodation ; and as she crossed tlio river, wo went 
forward to welcome her, and conduct her to licr tent. 
She refuscil to enter the largo one, Imt chose a dirty 
little one belonging to lier servants ; and a very stormy 
and disgriifieful scene occurred, which, as my last illus¬ 
tration of the lady’s temper and disposition, I copy from 
a letter written to my father. 

“ We were all theio, and after a short interval, glaring 
at us one hy one, she hurst out— 

“‘cWell! and what have you sent for me forV’ 

“ ‘ We did not send for you,’ said I, and several others. 
“‘Yes, you did. Ho you think I would have come 
of my own aecord? You had hotter kill mo, and throw 
mo into the river, or put me in the guard-house. How 
very proper and pleasant it will he to ho in the guard¬ 
house ! Why shouldn’t 1 live in the guard? Have you 
got those houses I ordered ? ’ , 

“ ‘ No, Ranee Sahib! ’ I answered. ‘ Tlio diouses 
you ordered are private property', and you cannot have 
them.’ 

“ ‘ Can’t have them ? ’ she cried ; ‘ who are they to 
deny me? Am I not Ranee of Shorapoor? Can I not 
do as I ’bhoose ? ’ 
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“ ‘ JTo, not quite,’ I returned ; ‘ not witli what belongs 
to other people.’ 

“‘Xo? I can’t? we sliall sec,’ she cruxl. ‘Did not 

General Cubbon and Mr I’elly, and-and-and 

-•’ (hurling at ino a host of naiiM's), ‘.-uid a lot of 

other people, tell rne I could do whateviT I lik<‘d?and 
yet it Boenia I am not to h.ave my viuy first wish 
gratified. Am I less than those peoi)le? Are they 
■flot my slaves? Well’ (after a torrent df ahiisi(), ‘and 
where am I to go ?’ 

“‘To the pidace, li.anee S.ahih,’ I i('[)lied. 

“‘The palace ! 1 won’t go then' ! no, not to my old 

pl.ace ! I won’t be taken there' except by force. Why 
don’t you tie me hand and foot ? You are powerful, and 
I am ttnly an old woman.’ (Hen' the Uan^'o began to 
whimper.) ‘ I’uJ me into the river at ouc(‘. I’ll unt 
go to Hyderabad, or to Hangalore, or to liellary. I’ll 
goon ['ilgrimages. I will not stay la-n'. I won’t! I 
won’t! Xo, I won’t,!’ 

“‘But,’ I saitl, ‘ Kanee Habib, you seem to Corget 
that your son, the Rajah, is sitting near you; you 
should go with him and me, iiml wo will both try 
and make you as happy .and comfortable a.s waj c.an.’ 

“‘My son!’ she screamed. ‘My son! Ho is no 
son of mine, the base-born ! He my son ! ’ and a volley 
of,*inve<4jv(‘s followed. ‘ I wish he were <lead 1 Why 
did ho Jive, ami not my sister’s <‘hild ? Yes! you killed 
him among you, just to v<'x mo! ’ (and more abuse 
succoodod, which 1 could not translate.) ‘ He my son 
indeed ! ’ 

“ Poor little Rajah; how he bore it I know not: but 
every how and then he pulled at my coat, or squeezed 
my hand, and whispered— 
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“ How can you bear it ? Come away.” 

“ I told him we would bear it as long as we could, 
for I was in hopes the storm would spend itself, and 
that she would bo more amenable afterwards ; but there 
was yet a very ticklish subject to introduce—viz., lier 
former estates, or jagheers; she being now only dow¬ 
ager, and the young Ilaneo having the estates; an 
allowance having been substituted for her lands. 

“ How she* raged and foamed when I told hei I 
What a fierce war of rage' and passion w'aged when I 
explained matters to her ! Her allowance had been 
fixed at a 1000 rupees a-month. She became quite 
beside herself when she heard this, and made use of 
language that made one’s blood creep. The idea of 
})ay was worse than anything. 

“ ‘ Am I a servant ? ’ she yelled, ‘ that I should take 
pay ? Hav'o not other Itanees their estates ? Why do 
you take mine ? ’ Then a fit of crying, then more 
abuse ; till at length my patience and temper coixld 
stamjl it no longer, and 1 fairly told her that if she 
did not come to Shorapoor, as she was directed and 
jiermitted to do, I should dismiss her escort, and leave 
her where she was. That the decision of Government 
could not change; sooner woidd the current of the 
river turn and flow upward. I strongly advised her 
to return to Bangalore until she was in a inoro reason¬ 
able frame of mind; and I ended by telling her, that 
if she continued so violent I should report everything 
that she said to Government, and that she would prob- 
ably get deeper into trouble. At length, at sunset, 
after having endured her society for nearly four hours, 
we left her. ‘ 

“ At zleven at night she sent for me again. What a 
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life this woman led me 1 I took a relative of hers with 
me, a respectable man. She was restless and uneasy, 
said she was sorry for what she had uttered, that she 
had lost her temper, that she could not sloop because 
I had left her in anger, and had sent for ino to toll me 
so, &c.; and that she had determined to go to Shora- 
poor next day, and would do exactly as I bid her. 
Also she i)roclaimed that sho intomlod to live pri¬ 
vately, and to have no men about her; that they hail 
all cheated her, and briiugltt her into ti'oublo. As 1 
fuuud her cool and reasonable, I gave her a lecture, 
appealing to wliat feelings she had, and showing her 
how her own evil doings had let her into disgrace and 
banishment, and would inevitably do so again if not 
controlled. She seemed to feel my words, and k<‘j)t 
repeating, ‘1 have'no true friend except you.' • Forgivo 
mo ! forgivo me ! 

“After a long talk I left her and cami) home to hed, 
tired and worried onougli. Xext day wo all started, 
the llajah riding a fine horse; and about 3 i*.M. the 
Ilanoo came to Ids tent, and seemed more pleased to 
see him. In the evening wo started for Hliorapoor, 
about seven miles, she and I in palankiicns, the rest all 
on foot or on horseback—a motley crowd, but very 
numerous. The Hanoo api)eared in very good humour, 
and<thanly.'d me for having received hi;r with so much 
honour. When slio arrived at the palace, .all the chil¬ 
dren, with dear old Kesama, mot her ; but she took no 
notice of any one except Kesama, at whoso feet she 
fell, praying her to forgivo her, and to place her hands 
upon her head—which the good old lady did at once.” 

Thus ihe Ranee subsided into her old palace and old 
associations. 'She had brought a poor half-casts with 

O 
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lit;r. and aiimscd liersnlf by writing English letters to 
ofiicials sho liad known during bur a))SL'nru; but as 
tbes(! w(!ro invariably returned to lau’, slu; addressed 
the Ib sident with the like result. Her allowance was 
liiglnu- than slu) expec-ted—12,000 rupees a-year—and 
slu* professed herself content. 

Slui sent for her old friciul Kasima, who came to me 
in much alarm. 

“What airi I to do?” he said. “1 liave had (pi’te 
• mough ol her and of hei' schemes—she is a de\il.’’ 

“She was kind to y<m,” 1 iepli(‘d; “she had yci 
married in slate, and made her son, your piince, walk 
before your palaidicen ; you should not abuse h(-r. 
All you have to do is to kcei) (piiet;” and he look 
my ad\ ice. 

WhciiH canui in fiom the country in August the ladv 
was very cpiiet, and laOurncd my \isil, biinging sotne 
of th(‘ children with her, and sta\ ing iie.irlv all d.iv 
uunising herself in my gardeti ; but 1 t'ouiul her chief 
objip-t was to present nm with a schedule of her debts I 
'I'hese amounted to (12,bl>0 in|iees, and tliele Wele mole 
behind. I had no autlioiity to ]iuy anv such sum, 
which had been borrowed by her I'hielK' in IMvsoie; 
and whether jiermission would be granted for the ]iav- 
meiit of these debts or not 1 could not tell. I'lventuallv 
.'»t)t) rupees a-month was dediaUed froni the liatme’s 
tillowanci' to give to her (.'leihtois, a decision which set 
her frantic; and she announced her intention ofajipeal- 
nig to I'arli.inii nt, though utteily ignoiaiu of wh.it th.it 
ti ibunal was. or w heie ! 
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estimate for the now tank at Kuchaknoor, near Bolinal. 
Major Buckle had great experience in irrigation works 
in the Madras Presidency, and was kind enough, dur¬ 
ing one of my visits to Hyderabad, to instruct me in 
the principles of the construction of dams, sluices, and 
the like. I had put these instructions into practice, 
and sent up all the estimates, with survey, plans, and 
sections, for this new work. I was very anxious to 
complete it, if possible, during my stay at Sbora]^oo£^ 
It would be of considerable magnitude—the dam 1872 
yards in length ; the greatest depth of water-sforagCj 
.W ft.; the average of the whole basin about 20 ft.; 
and the area of water square miles. It would bo 
a noble sheet of water, and very profitable, as it would 
irrigate upwards of 10,000 beetjahs of rice. As soon as 
my estimates were sanctioned I beg.in the work, and 
the Kajah ()pened it with all duo ceremony, turning the 
first sod, and carrying the first basket of earth. 

During my wanderings over the Shorapoor district in 
this and former years, 1 had discovered, in many places, 
cairns and dolmens, some of them of very largo size, 
corresponding in all respects to similar monuments in 
England, Brittany, and other {)laces. I mistrusted mv 
judgment in regard to them for a long tiiiie : but at 
length I drew up a paj)er on the subject, accompanied 
by sketches ; and followed it up by another in regard 
to the contents of cairns which I liad opened. In one 
Bjiot, near Sholapoor, I found most curious remains— 
a large barrow, with a parallelogram of rocks, 440 ft. 
by 280 ft. The rocks were in regiilar line, some of 
them 12 ft. long and 0 ft. thick, and from 5 to 6 ft. 
high. They had been rolled from the granitic range, 
a distence of Ij mile. Another place contained an 
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immense number of larp^o rocjts, placed in regular rows, 
direct and diagonally, leaving sqjiarea of from 5 to 6 
yards between. In this area were some *airns. I sent 
my article on the sul'jeot to the Iloyal Asiatic Society 
in Bombay, who did mo the lionour to eh'ct mo a 
member. These stone nioimments of Shorai)oor talliotl 
exactly witli Knropean e.xamples ; hut it seeiiKMl to me 
so strange a diseovm'v that I almost doubted wliether 
European arclueologists W(ndd iidmit it. I'hey di<l so 
most fully afterwards, and my diseoviuies at Siiorapoor 
were followed by others even more iiiteii-sting in other 
portioTis of lower India. 

Fora long period th<‘ afl'air.s of the Xi/am's (iov(*rn- 
nient had been in a critical state. It owed nearly one 
million sterling J:o the Biitish (Jovernmeut, which it 
could not jiay. « The (amtingent was constantly in 
heavy arrear, and J.ord Dalbousie, urge(l liy the (’ourt 
of Directors, pressed for tr settlement. 'I'lie subject 
had been under rel'erenco to England for sever,d years, 
but it ap[)eared now nearer a eonelusion. l’rov4ne(;s, 
detailed in a minute 1 wrote by di siro of the Jtesident 
in .January 18dl, were to be made over to the Britisli 
Government, and I was to be put in charge of one of 
them. 

“ The experience and past services of f'aptain 
MeadowS* Taylor,” wrote I.ord Dalliousio to General 
Frascr„“at once jH>int Jiini out as the jirojier person 
for untiertaking the <hrection tif those districts wliicli 
lie near Shorapoor, if liis present occupation will admit 
••of his entering on this additimial charge.” 

It would have admitted of it, for no new measures 
were requirefl at Shorapoor, and-the Kajah was gaining 
enough experience to manage fairly for himself with a 
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little assistance now and t^icn. Ho transacted most of 
the current business, and did it very well. His new 
palace was finished outsiilo, and nearly inside also, and 
the upper apartments were very airy, cool, and spacious. 

My only dread was on account of Ids'mother, who, I 
feared, was ondoavonrin^ to drag him into lier toils by 
tlie worst possible means. However, tlie new arrange¬ 
ment with the Nizam was not to cotno into fi'rco at 
once. I was snmmcmed t(j llyderal)ad, to ho giveiT 
charge of a pi'ovineo, but returned as I went—tlie 
appointment bi'ing delayed. 

In Uecombor I received orders to go to lleojapoor to 
meet the Commissiotier of Sattara and the (’ollector of 
Sholapoor, who, with myself, were to form a commis¬ 
sion for tjifi investigation of liiu's of^^trafiic and roads 
from all sides, with referenc(3 to the opening of a new 
{)ort on the western coast at Viziadroog. 1 had been 
sufi'ering much from fiiver and other ailments, and the 
change of air and scame was delightful to think of. I 
had rtever yet seen lleejapoor, and had longed to visit 
it for years, on account of its noble remains of Mussul¬ 
man architecture. Wo met, and made out a rejiort, 
which I had to write, and we wero a vtuy pleasant little 
party ; but my child delight was in sketching, in which 
1 was unwearied, and found ever fresh objects for my 
brush. Had I had three months, insti'adiof thiv?o 
weeks, to spend, I eoidd not have half oxhausjed the 
subjects that prcseided themselves everywhere—{Ttilaces, 
mosques, interiors, exteriors, cond)inations of ruins and 
landscape, extended views, and choice “bits,” all most 
picturesque and beautiful. I brought away as many 
drawings as I could; but I would willingly have 
lingered had I had leisure. 
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As the majority of the Rajah was hist approaching, 
I drew up, at the Resident’s request, a report upon the 
results of my management of Sliorapoor from tlie com¬ 
mencement ; and this ho transmitted to the floveriior- 
General, with a letter reiptesting instructions as to tlio 
date on which tlio Itajali’s minority slioidd expire, and 
proposing, on Ids own part, that I should iiunain at 
Shoraj)oor after that event, in the capacity of political 
a^ont on the part of the Jiovernment of India, on a 
salary of l.’iOO Co. nqxs's per month, to ho paid i)y the 
Vtato of Hhorapoor. I did not think it likely that the 
Kajah would desins the presence of :my [sditical agent, 
if he were allowed the option, mucli less that he wmdd 
agia'o to maintaining one at tin! cost of 20,OHO rupees 
ot the local curiauu'y; hut th(“, UesidenI's liMtyr liad gone 
on to the Goverm^ient, and I could only await tile rejdy. 

'I’he pi'i'iod fixed for the majority of tlie Hajah was 
the completion of his eighteenth yi'ar; hut in relation to 
the political agency, his Lordship stated tlmt “though 
it wotdd ho in the highest degree advisable, yet ^f, on 
attaining his full age, which the Kajah would tlum have 
reached, and finding his Htate orderly, and his means 
ailequate to his exiienditure, he should decline to com- 
j)ly with the suggestion, his I.ordship does not know on 
what grounds the Government of India could insist 
u[)»)n it.*. The qui'stion, therefore, was to he referred 
to the Juourt of Directors. 

Wln^ the despatches arrived, I sent for the Kajah 
to read them to him, and make over the executive 
authority in Shorapoor itself to him, as I had proposed 
to do that of several departments, informing him also 
at what period his minority would cease. 

He took these communications in a very proper spirit 
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—not greedily, but gratefully, and even sadly. “ Till 
now,” he said, “ho had not felt his position or its 
reality; but Jio would try and bo worthy of the con¬ 
fidence of Government.” He seemed most anxious 
about his mother, whoso conduct was now horribly 
proHigato ; and soon after his return to Shorapoor he 
tried to cajituro her chief favourite; but the man 
escaped at night, and the llanee, in a furious rage, 
shut luirself up in a far \ying of the palace. 

In Septendjor, all being perfectly quiet and prosperous 
at Shorapoor, I wont up to Hyderabad for medical ad¬ 
vice. The Kajah had married his third wife, according 
to tlio custom of the family, and his first wife’s half-sis¬ 
ter liad also been married at the same time to llic Rajah 
of Soonda. ^ She was ono of my Shorapoor children, for 
whom I had always felt a great afleption ; she was so 
clover, and yet so genth', and very handsome, and the 
Rajah of Sooinla had fallen in love with her at first 
sight, and would not be refused. The expenses of 
thos(» marriagi's, the ladies’ trousseaux and their jewels, 
were very heavy — hardly less in all than a lakh of 
rupees; but the money was their own, and devoted to 
their own purpose's. 

At Hyderabad I was very ill ; the fever I had previ¬ 
ously suirered from returned with great vjoh'iiee, ^nd 
my life was almost despaired of. Under GoU’s great 
mercy I again recovered, and felt far better tluvn I had 
done for several months before I left. The Governor- 
General and the Resident were at issue in regard to 
the policy to bo adopted with respect to the Nizam.' 
Tho Resident proposed that the whole of his Highness’s 
dominions should be placed under tho manageinent of 
tho British Government, and all useless expenses re- 
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duced in order to pay tlio Stato dobt.«!, wliioli were 
estimated at four millions and a half. Lord Dalliousie, 
on the other hand, protested very stronf;^y ai^ainst any 
interference witli his Highness’s afl’airs, which' ha<l heeii 
guaranteed by the British (lovernmcnt in tlio tn'aty of 
1800; and ho required only a j)aiiial cessinn of tcni- 
toi'y to provide for tlie ])ayiiient of (lie ('ontingoiit and 
liquidation of the debt to the ('oinpaiiy. 'I'liese \ lews, 
sb essentially dilTerent, werp irreconcilable; but I was 
not prepared for the result, 'i’he Ke.^idcnt came to me 
Vino evening and said abnqitly, “ d'a\ lor, 1 have sent in 
my resignation ; I have ju.st posted it mvself, and I have 
told nobody—not evmi my wife ; but I conlidc it to you. 
In a day or two it will be made public.” 

I was much grii'veil. I had woikcil um]^'r him and 
with him for morp than nine years without a difference-, 
and his kindness, both ollicially ami privately, had been 
uniform and continued; nor can 1 everlbrget his un¬ 
wearied care of mo and attention in my illness. 

While 1 was still at Hyderabad his lesignation was 
accepted, and he began his preparations for departure. 
I left Hyderabad on the ‘itith December, bidding him 
good-bye with extreme regret. Colomd Dow, who on 
a former occasion had acted for (bmeral b'laser, was 
apj^iointed his successor, ami woulil, it was jiresuiikcd, 
bring ivitb him the iinal orders of the tiovenior-tJcneral 
in Coiipcil. He was expected early in Han h, so I 
shoukbnot be long in suspense. 

I returned to my districts, and began my last revenue 
•Bettlenient. There was but little to do; the period of 
five years had exjiired, and all that remained was a 
genera? revision and adjustment, with the remissions or 
other provision for outstanding balances. On tin? whole. 
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we had hocn nnhicky as regarded seasons, and liad had 
three had, through excess of nnseasonablo rain, against 
two go()d. I .could tlieixifoix! make no demand for an 
increase of nmt, and tlie leases for waste lamls taken n]> 
had been necessarily irregular. A regular system of 
returns of cultivation and rc'veinu^ in all villages in 
corres]>ondenee with the treasury worktal well, and 
the most, ordinary sup(‘rvision on th(‘ part of th<^ liajah 
would keep (uauytIdng strajght. 1 had not been lonj;' 
in camp wlnui the Uajah came (Uit to me, ami reniaineil 
foi- a few ilays’ shooting. lb; appeared for the fir.st, time* 
restless, and somewhat petulaid, womhu-ing Imw soon 
the orders would arrive; l•l*garding him. 1 could only 
assure; him he could not be moie anxious than I was 
on the sulijt'cl ; but I couhl do nothing till they eame. 
'Ida; Kama; bad again been ill, and wli;,'n her son visit(‘d 
her, had told him that unless he ('Xerted hims(df he would 
ne\iu’ get the country out of my hands, and that la- was 
now no ( hilil, “ Why did lu' not act as a manV” No ■ 
womku-, 1 thought, that he was jielulant, and jierhaps 
susjdeious too. 1 had inloimed him of th(“ probable' 
jiohlical age'ucy ; and a diaft of a lette'rwas prepareil 
from himself and otlu'rs of the' elder membe'i's of his 
family, deedaring that no peilitieal agi'iicy was ne'eded, 
and that the Uajah was fully able to manage' his (>wn 
e-ouce'rns. Some' signe'd thc'se' papers ; but otVt'rs, I'spe'- 
e'ially the Ite'vdurs, re'fusi'el to eh> so, cxe i'pt a tijw, who 
scut mo word they had elone it uiuler comjmlsioirt The- 
Uane'C', to he'v creelit, eh'e'lare'il to hi't son that he; would 
ruin himse'lf if these' pa]H'rs we're' forwanh'il. I novel' 
lu'ard of them till afterwards, so I suppo.se the Uajah 
was guieh'd by her counsel. 

On ittarch lOth the Kcsielcnt wrote to the Uajah that 
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tlie Court of Directors and the (ioveiii<ir-(Jeiieial ap¬ 
proved of Ids tiikiiiu; U]) the alVairs of liis Slati' ; hot 
tlu'y desire<l tluit I shouKl remain as jioliiical ayimt to 
iidvise 1dm in State matteis, ;ind thus pn-i'lnde the re- 
enriamee of former disorder and it leo-ularit \ ; to this 
th(‘Uesidtmt rei|nesteil a distinct leply, whicli would he 
fu’wanhsl for the Oldeis of the < JoVel nol-( ienel ,d. ('ll 
reeeiiit of this lett(‘r the lia|ah wrote to me a-kiiiythe 
ureanino' of “political aoeiij, ’ which I cNplaiued, and 
he sent his reply to the Resident, whnh was at onet> 
t'orwai'decl ; hut the (plestlon ol' political aL'ene_\ was 
e\aded under his assiiiam-e to (ho ei nnieiit that "his 
reliance in all matters was lestiieted to the favour ol 
the Supreme ( I\ el lillieiit. ’ 

'file Rajah had eoiiie ol are the jUioioys (titohei, 
and the delay in ]ds ]mhhe reioeniti.m hy (Joveinment 
was onlv makim:; him lesth-ss and suspieieiis. 11 the 
Rajah had ae'reed to the apj'oiniment ol a political 
•aoeiit, I should of course havi' lemaiiied with him; 
hut I had no wish to do so lor many leasons. and 1 
wrote jiiixatily to th.h.nel how on the siihjei t. 'flic 
rumours of a transhi of tmiitoiy hy the Ni/,am heeame 
aaain life in Apiil, and as I felt siiie myseiviees would 
not he jiassed loi’i’, I wailed j.alienlly lor the issue. 
I could not have n maim'd at Shoiapooi-; hut il I wire 
t;lW*n r'h* 1 .''ue of the Raiehoie lloah, I could still look 
after it. 'file Rajah’s \ lees were heeeniinu'' noturious, 
:ind I «'annol wiite of them ; ami his ti mpei, to his 

own I.pie, was trrowinp; lilo- his niothei >. 

The Rajah's answer to the Re-idei.t imt heni;; eon- 
■sidered satisfactory hy the (iovf rnor-tJeiieral, the Resi¬ 
dent af^iti wrote, detailin'^ the e.vaet, sum to he jitdd 
to the agent, 181.a Shorapoor rupees per month—erpiiva- 
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lent to l.'iOO Gnvonirnent rnpoes—and there would he 
additional sntiis fur sc-poys, itc. I was at Shorapoor, 
and tlie llajah hrouj^ht the letter to nie, and asked me 
what ho was to say. 

“ I {'annot ]iay this largo snm to any one,” he said; 
“ you know I cannot.” 

Ind(M'd [ was of the same opinion, and thought the 
cxjicnses might w(dl havti laum shaied by tin; (Jompaiiy 
.and by tlie Nizam's Govern,iiicnt. * 

“ ISiit,” continued tlie Ibijali, “T supjiose they will b<^ 
angry with uk! if I refuse, and, indeed, 1 don't want, 
you to go away. I know I shall do no good when 
you are gone ; }(m don’t know tln^ peoj>h' I have about 
me.” 

“ Ves,” I. said, “ 1 do, as widl as you ; and if yoti only 
act rightIv, you will he able to control tluun far more 
t'usily than 1 did.” 

“() djiiKt!" he cried, leaving his chair, and throw¬ 
ing himself at my feet—“O (i/i/itt ! if 1 weieonly a little 
boy iigain to be in your aims, timl for you to love 
me ;is you used ! All tlait is gone for e\’er.” 

“ No, no,” 1 answered ; “ if I go—and I must go 
soon—1 shall not, lu' far tiway fiom ymi, :ind if you 
tire in any tiouble or tlillleulty, si,'nd for me tind I will 
conn'. You ctiti ttlwtiys write in Jlnghsh ‘ Come,’ and 
I shall understand.'’ 

“ I will,’’ he siiid. “ I know, whatever vou mav liear, 
you will not forsake' your b(iy.’’ 

And 1 gavt' him my promise. 'I'hat, except once 
more, as I shall have to relatt', was the last time I wa 
ever (done with him. He wrote his answer to the liesi- 
dent on the 1st May. It was clumsily worded, and 
Colonel Low did not like the stvle ; but the Kajah did 
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not intend it to 1)0 disrcspi'ctful or arro'jTiuit. lie 
declined the political ai:;eiicy on tlu' teinis on wliidi 
it was ofTcrcd, owing to the great e.xpense ; and 1 
llionght him right. • 

Meanwhile events at ll_\-derah;id wen' in full pnigios 
toward.s a settlement. 'I'lie liesideiit had reeei\ed his 
linal orders, whicdi wen' to demand that territnry in pa\’- 
nient of tlio ('’ontingent might he eedeil m iiei-pciiiil v 
tikl’ritish managi'ineiit, and tlie di.--lriets I*had n.inn d m 
my minute of danuarv wei-i' tlie ha-.is ef tlie tians- 

*i'tio>i. 'Idle olil ('(ml mg cut was lo lie reiiKHhdf'd ; 
all the Incal odieers peiisicmid. and tlif fmci- iii i 1. mei-r 
calleil tin- ‘‘Mi/ani's .Arm^ lail, as tin- " 11 \ ifnalMd 
('out mgent.'’ to he an anxihai'v otic to the (io\einment 
of India. Should anv leaih'l' deslle to lefei le tlii.se 
transactions, they'an' to lie fouial in llnn entiietv m 
the rdiie-hook of fs,')!. A]im 1 till, and aie in tinlh \eiv 
lilt el est img, as e.\])laining tneasuies on wlinh l.oid 
hoiisie has often lieen aiiai'jia d. 'l lie Xi/ain oh|eeted 
to the ‘‘tissignini'iit in pel pel u itya ml tlie tie.iiy^was 
duly e.Ncenteil and signed witliont lliat eondilion, leav¬ 
ing him at Ilheilv to ledeein the plovinees, if jios.Mhle, 
at some fill HI e time. 

I was still ;it Slioiajioor. 'I'lie L’ame intended to 
go on a Jiil'j I iinaL’e to one of the gie.tl nnipli.s m the 
south of jmna, and look have of me m app.irentlv n al 
g l ief. 

*• Do^voii reinemlier. 'I’aylor Sahih.' she a l.e.], “ what 
I once told \ on tihout that hov loll liave not. foi- 
^iitten it 

“No, Itanee Sahih,” I replied, “nor ever shall.” 

‘‘Ah.” she eontinned, ‘‘he is the last- the last of hi.s 
race! lie will lo.sc all his ancestor.s ever gained ; and 
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all the pains you have taken with him, and all the 
money you have saved for him, will be poured like 
water into the sea ; and you will be grieved—sorely, 
sorely grieved I But I shall not see it, for I am dying, 
my friend, dying fast now. Will you forgive me all 
that I have done to you ? I am a mean old woman. 
You are going one way, and I am going another; we 
shall never meet again.” 

I bent over' her as she lay upon her bed, and toucli/sd 
her hand with my lips. She could not speak; but 
smiled, waved her hand gently, and I left her. > 

Next day she went to Linsoogoor, and being again 
seized with paralysis, died there on the 27th May. She 
was but forty years old ; but when I last saw her she 
seemed seventy, haggard and wasted almost to a skeleton. 
The Kajah rode over to see her the day before her 
death, but she was insensible, and ho disgusted all those 
present by his levity and the unruly crowd he had 
with him. 

He returned to Shorapoor while she was yet living, 
and made no attempt to attend her funeral rites. I 
called upon him the day after her death, according to 
Shorapoor etiquette, but ho hardly mentioned his mother 
at all, except as having “ been very foolish.” 

So ended the Ranee Ishwarama. 

If there were some good points in her character, {gen¬ 
erosity and charity to the poor, her profligacy and bane¬ 
ful influence over her son were terrible to tfjiuk on, 
and continued to have effect on liim to the last. 

Suraj-ool-Moolk, the Nizam’s Minister, was dead; apjj^ 
his nephew, Salar Jung, a most gentlemanly, well- 
educated young nobleman, had been appointed in his 
stead by the Nizam, with every prospect of success. 
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He has since risen to tlie very highest eminence in 
India as a statesman, and by him the Nizam’s State has 
been rescued from the decadence with which it was 
threatened. ♦ 

I was now summoned to Hyderabad to receive in¬ 
structions respecting tlio district that was to bo given 
into my charge—which of the five tliat had been ceded 
was not made known to me. I arrived on the 11th 
J^ne, and having reported myself, received a polite 
note from the Kusident, asking me to come to dinner, 
^8 he had much to say. He received me most kindly, 
and I was ciiarmed with him, he was so frank, and 
clear-headed, and d^^cided in all his e.xpressions; and 
I saw at once that I should work happily under him. 
Next day the districts were assigned. At tirst I was 
given Berar, the largest; but an e.\pross arrived from 
the Bonibay (jo\x*rnment particularly najm'sting that 
I might be given that portion of tin; ceded territory 
which lay contiguous to the Boitdiay Presidency, and 
I was nominated to it instead, as it was considered that 
my past experience rendered mo more qualified to deal 
with the diflicultics in that province. 

I had sent on all my tents and heavy baggage to¬ 
wards Berar by way of Ik.-edcr; luit I now recalled it, 
as I was required to go first to Shora{) 0 (}r, and then to 
in_v»new district: it w.as, in fact, part of my old district 
of 182'8-2'9, and a fine healthy climate, which to me 
Berar was not; and as one end bordere<l on Shorapoor, 
I should have no difficulty in getting there. The 
J^aichore Doab, to which I liad looked as my probable 
destination, was divided into two portions, and Berar 
into two, and mine appeared to be the largest in area, 
though not in revenue. “ ‘ You won’t mind nhat,’ ” 
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said the Resident, as I wrote to ray father; “ ‘ your 
district requires a person of tact and experience of more 
than ordinary character, and therefore I send you’”— 
a flatterinjy and gracious speech, for which I made due 
acknowlcdgniont. It was curious that ray destination 
should bo so very suddenly changed. 

The treaty, ratified by the Governor-General, had not 
as yet arrived from Calcutta; and as there was a great 
deal of detail to bo arranged about the cstablislunonfH 
and general inanagoment of the now districts, the 
Resident requested ino to draw up a ininuto on the 
subject, which I did as rapidly as I could; and by the 
time tho treaty bad arrived, and the Nizam fixed the 
18th July for a public durbar to receive and sign it, 
ray minute was ready. On the appointed day, the 
Resident, accompanied by a numerous staff, of which I 
was one, went to tho durbar. His 'Highness was in 
excellent humour, chatted freely and gaily with Colonel 
Low, and seemed highly pleased that tho differences 
betw^ien tho two Governments had been so speedily 
and so amicably arranged. Next day, I and the other 
new civil ofiicors who were at Hyderabad received our 
credentials, and there being no need for further delay, 

I returned to Shorapoor to make my final arrangements, 
and to give over my charge to the Rajah according to 
the instructions I had received. Lord Dafihqusie had 
not been particularly pleased with the tone "of the 
Rajah’s reply to his despatch, which he chara'^terised 
as “ presumptuous; ” yet, as there was no pretext for 


compelling him to retain the services of a politic^ 
agent, he directed that the State should be made over 


to him, at the same time warning him— 


“ TlJat if he allowed his country to fall Into disorder, 
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“**?Supremo Government would interfere and establish 
^r or perhaps set him aside altogether. 

had appointed the 30th June for the final ceremony, 
*”d had written to tell the Rajah to bo ready. *011 iiiy 
^ay to Shorapoor I fell in with Captain Raliiiain, who 
had been appointed to Western Raichorc, and took him 
Sn with mo. My future assistant, liioutonant (’adell, 
hwaited me also at Sliorapour. I will give the detail 
hf the last few days from my letter to my father, written 
’it the time. 


•“I had prepared proelamations and other documents 
directing all persons to obey the Itajah, and (ladcdl and 
r went to tiie palace in the evening, 'i'liero wmo many 
people present, and the letter from tlu^ Governor-Geii- 
eral was first read ; then my proclamation ; and 1 made 
a short speech, saving I hoped that all present would 
t)e faithful to tim Hay.ih, and servo \\\m as tlu-y had 
served me—tiiat 1 trusted t\u>y would do so, and tako 
care of the State, and not relapse into rvil w'ays. 

“ Then, as I hung a garland of flowers about Jhe 
Rajah’s nock, and gave the State seals into his hand, a 
royal salute was fired, and the ceremony ended. 

“ The Rajah seemed to tako it all very coolly, and ns 
a matter of course, and said nothing; but ho whispered 
to me that he could not say all he would in such a 
croi^ j but'w'ould send for me, or come up to mo in a 
day or two. 

“ We jremarked that there was no manifestation of 
satisfaction among the assembly, or among the crowds 


^mtside the palace; on tliQ 
“The Rajah’s first act 
half-sister, or rather take 
and marry her’by a left-n 


weeping. 
I smze his illegitimate 


:t iBas < i^_8mz e Ips ill^timate 

^ i^0*<A«SEAiL£ AM6 
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members of his family to be present, to their great 
gust. For two days, he was busy with this ceremo 
offerings at temples and the like, and on the 3d Jii 
he wrote to me begging I would come to him in tl| 
evening. 

“ He asked me what ho .should write to the Governor- 
General, and I gave him verbally the outline of a plain, 
grateful letter. Ho then asked to ho allowed to pur¬ 
chase my house, which was a great satisfaction to ine' 
and ho offered 20,000 rupees, an oflVn- I gladly accepted, 
provided Government m.ade no objection. He after¬ 
wards sent every one away, and spoke about his affairs 
more sensibly than I had ev(>r heard him do before ; 
and as ho gavei mo this ojiening I improved upon it, 
ami showed him how, during tlio short time ho had 
managed his affairs, he had alreaily contrived to spend 
every rupee of ready money — how his servants and 
soldiers were even now in arrears of pay, as was the 
case in bis father's time, and he himself obliged to 
borrow hero and tliere in advance of the collections. 
I told him I <lid mjt see what it would all come to if 
ho did not take pains to make things better, and much 
to the same purpose, when ho began to sob, and cling 
about me, saying ho had now no friends, and how 
ho was to get on he did not know, but he would 
do his best. Ho said ho saw there was uo use in 
soldiery, which his people told him were necessai’y 
(this was in relation to the proposed enlistment of 
Arabs and Rohillas, which I had hoard was intended), 
and that he would discharge many of them, and redv’" 
his extra expenses. Ho then told me there was one 
thing which he wished me to know, and which had 
long (teen on his mind—namely, that if he died without 
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Itimate issue he wished the British Govornnient to 
Ids State, and provide tor his liunily and depend- 
-lits. I begf^ed lie would write this in a fetter to the 
**'^"sident, which I undertook to forward; but*I rcpre- 
'Tented that ho was very young-, and iliat I hoped to 
lear of his liaving a faiidly and an lieir. 

“ In such conversation our time j»asscd, and I inen- 
ionod evcrytldng I could tliink of in regard to tlio 
utare management of tlio ail^drs. lie said lie <lid not 
jknow liow to thank nu', or show Ids gratitude; hut 
ftllat if 111 ' were permitted to settle on im' an allowance 
fiir lile, and a village or two for my maintenanci', as a 
proof of his regard, he would ho thankt'iil. 

“'I'ho nevt day ho asked Cadell ami me to dine with 
him. The letters, including that ahmit my esiate, were 
all ready, and wege duly forward'd on the 7th July. 
The village selected for mo was an outlying one with¬ 
in the British teiritory, and yielded ‘J.jOO (Company’s 
rupees, or £250 a-year, and I shall bo vi'iy lucky if 1 
got it, 

“The following day — Ca'li'll having stalled in the 
morning—1 went to the palace to hi'l the Rajah good- 
hve; and not only he, hut all the memhers of the family, 
and the chief pcojile, male ami fi*male, in Shorapoor. 

“It was a jiainful process; there were crowds of 
peujde all-fthout me, clinging to my jialankeen, as 1 
went froni house to house, 'i'lui Rajah hail gone out 
to one cf his hunting retreats, leaving word that ho 
could not bear to see mo go. As I jiroceeileil, the 
’''T.plo and the Beydurs, men and women, gathered in 
the streets, and accompanied me, and it was as much 
as I could do to get away at all. The Rajah's wives, 
whom I had known as children, clung about mo. ’Poor 
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old Kesamd, now nearly ninety years old, blessed 
‘ I cannot weep,’ slie said, ‘ my old eyes are dry; bu- 
bless you, you and all belonging to you.’ o 

“ It was a most exciting scene, and very painff*^' 
Mine has been a long sojourn among a strange peopl^l. 
and whatever may have been tlieir faults, there was n. 
doubt of their warm attachment to myself.” 

The crowds followed mo to tlio gates; but as my“> 
bearers quioVened their paco the numbers soon fell-off^*'' 
At every village I was mot by the people, and at the'®) 
last one on the frontier a great concourse had assembV^d^) 
of all the head-men, patells, and piitwarrirs, and principal*"* 
farmers. I do not tliink there was even one man who'"® 
had a hope of the Kajah’s maintaining his position; ' 
and as to themselves, they said—“We must escape : 
oppression as best wo can. It will be a hard struggle.” ^ 
iSo ended my connection with Hhorapoor for the pres- • 
out. It was hereafter renewed for a time under far 
difforiuit oircnimstancc.s. I had tri('d humbly and earn¬ 
estly to do my «luty to its peoi)le of alt degrees ; and 
could I give in extenso my long h'tters to my fither, 
they would show more of what my inner life and oc¬ 
cupations were, and of my schenKcs and plans for the 
welfare of the State. I'ln-y are far loo monotonous, 
however, and all I have been able to do is to note such 
events, and quote such extracts, as woulit give 'some 
notion of my endeavours and their residts. 

In one of his despatches General Fraser chawacterised 
tlie State of Shorapoor as “ a wild and barbarous dis¬ 
trict, replete with disorder and irregularity of ev«^y 
conceivable kind.” And no doubt it was so when I 
took over charge. The Beydurs were the same, and 
their'power was the same as in the time of Aurungzeeb, 
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legSdeed from the fifteenth century, and their feiidal 
^n«ition of service to tlieir cViiof was the same. Soiue- 
argles, owing to their nunibors and position, they had 
been able to dominate over all classos of tluf peojde; 
sometimes their power had exceeded that of their own 
chiefs, and had forced these to act as they pleased. 
Sometimes the Rajahs had in their turn brought tliem 
to submission ; but they had never bent to any Mussul¬ 
man or other foreign yoke, ayd none of th*e civilisation 

t hat such a process insured had ever ri'achcil them. 
Is long as times were disturbed, tlu'y plundered at 
heir will throughout the Deccan and Mysore, and it 
, was only wlien stronger and more peac(‘fu! (Jovern- 
ments had the ruhi that thev were restraiiaal. Rut if 


the old raids and forays coiild not b(> ijidulge^jl in, there 
were at any rate^ cat tie-lifting and dacaitj/, and other 
crimes, to fall back upon ; and they looked upon these 
as most honourable acdiicvements until the late inter¬ 


ference with Shoraj)Oor by the Rrilish (jovernment. 

This violence I had at least suj)]iresse(l, and for ^'ars 
before I left there had not l)ecn one single complaint of 
any such doings beyond the fnmtier. 

One of their systems, how<!ver, was not easy to •'ra¬ 
dicate. A man who had a (piarrel with his village 
for any catise cfuild always obtain tluj aid of Reydurs 
wi ifmg t(*jake his p.art as a point of honour, and these 
procccfl^al to issue threatening juitiees, such as — 

“ToHhe authorities of -. In tin; name of M.'i- 


hadco! 

•“The fire is on the hills! We are out on murder 

and violence because you have injured -, and you 

had better settle with him.” 

If this notice were obeyed, all was well; if ifot, the 
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people of tlie village wore kept in perpetual alarm, their 
crops injured, and persons wounded, indeed often killed. 
Tliia state of,tilings was liail enough in the country it¬ 
self, hut Vhen it extcuided to parties across the frontier 
it was far worse. 

On one occasion a man of a small village near the 
river llhei'ina qiiarrclh'd with his family, and went to 
the Beydurs of Adoor, which was fiftcim miles distant, 
in the Ni/ani's country, ^vhcre ahout a thousivud'of 
them were to he found. lie returned with a party, 
who harricil the Hhorapoor village, hurnt coni-.stack.s^ 
and woundeil the lu'ad-man ih'speratidy, besides seven 
others, also sending me an impuilent message that the 
Shorapoor l$ey<lurs were cowanls and old women. My 
Heydurs w^u-e furious, and asked me to lea<l them on to 
avenge this insult ; and I daresay th(>^’ thought meanlv 
of me because I ilsl not. As the Ni/.ain’s local authori¬ 
ties would or could give no redrc'ss. I ai>pea!ed to the 
Itesideut, who desired me net to stir, and sent diiwn a 
detachment of infantry to march on llx' rebel villagi*. 
It resisted, was stormed, and afterwards Iiurnt ; ami 
SOUK' of my Heyihirs were presimt, which was a satis- 
fai-tion to them, though tln-y would ratlnu- have gone 
iiiuh'r me. Not long after the oflenders siuit a dejuita- 
tion to mo, praying for forgiveness, ami they never 
trangressed again. Th(>y invited me to cone* r.nd visit 
them, which I did, finding them on a fine level plateati 
—a much cooler climate than the plain. 

As a IhxIv the Shompoor Beydui-s had been free from 
crime. They were not dishone.st, and there vras ill^ 
petty thieving or roguery among them ; they used to 
say they w'ore too proud for that sort of thipg. i’hough 
Bcarcol^f belonging to any caste, they were not given 
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to intoxication, ami rarely drank Rpirita; few even 
touched sendhee, wliich is the sap of the palm, fer¬ 
mented in a peculiar mainx'r, ami very^exoitinjr. In 
tlio years that I liad been at Shorapoor tlieto were, I 
think, only two mnnh'rs aniouf^ them. 'I'hoy nev(>r 
dreamt of resisting autliority in siieli cases, but gave up 
the offi'iiders to justice* at once. In civil cases I tii'ver 
interfered witli tiieir usages, and they tiever complained 
oli injustice. 'J'beir ///it'ifs, bards, and their elders, 
had a traditional knowledge nf their Laws and customs, 
Wild always attended the jnnir/iat/rts ; but I do not think 
there was much dillerence between tlieir law and that 
of the Hindoos. 

'I'lie elders of tlio clans sat every <lay on their plat¬ 
form, umh*r the great vrnn tree in the ton'll, and at- 
tend(*d to all coi^ijilainls. 'I'lo'y were grateful to mo 
for respecting their former privilegi*s, and ehcteil me 
goorekar, or head executive over all the clans. They 
certainly tievi'r abused thi'ir claims, ami by working 
well as rural police, saved me both labour ami aniciety. 
I was Very thankful that during my stay no blood had 
been shed, nor a single shot tired in anger among them. 

All the members of the clans Innl hail lands allotted 
for their original support, which had descended her¬ 
editarily. I’he minimum amount was one coorno, or 
tliM’ty hetf^nhs, but some held as much as three hundred 
nominal, ftrdinarily they fanned these, lands 
themsoives, and divided the produci*, but never the 
tand, among the family. When general security began 
'.*) prevail, many took leases for waste lands, and were 
as.sisted by me with capital; but it often sur|>rised me 
to see how much was cleared and planted by tliem with¬ 
out help. I opened out to them also a new occAfiation, 
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tljat of carriers of cotton, and other Shorapoor products, 
to the coast; and of salt, spices, and English pieces 
goods from tjio coast,—and this business was proving 
very profftable. I introdticed the best seed of cotton 
and other produce tlmt I could get, and established a 
stnall manufacture of indigo, and tried by every means 
in my power to promote peaceful and civilised under¬ 
takings. I think, and hoj)e, that I left these wild 
peo{)lo bettor than I found them ; they certainly wtJre 
more prosperous. They were highly honourable, and 
once they had really solemnly sworn faith to me they* 
never swerved. Not even their Rajah could tempt 
them when ho tried; and they told him very sternly 
that they had {)h!dged their faitli to me, and till I made 
then» overc to him they would not break it—nor did 
they. 

As a class these men were fine athletic fellows, con¬ 
stantly exercised in gymnastics and in the use of arms. 
They lived well, eating no meat except game ; and they 
wero'comforUibly housed, their habitations having solid 
mud, or mud and stone walls, and clay termced roofs. 
There was no savagery among them, such as prevails 
among tl»o Bheols and (lends, and other tribes. 

Their ordinary drees was a pair of louse trousers, of 
cotton cloth, descending to the calf of the leg; a turban, 
and waistband, with a chintz tunic for festal dbcasiohs. 
Their hunting or war costume was a brown Icatlror cap, 
gathered in round the head; brown leiithor araw’crs 
over the cotton ones; and a leather Jerkin or jacket 
without sleeves: tliey only carried swords. I’heJi’ 
women were well made, strong and hardy, and very 
cleanly in their persons and in their homes, and were 
excellent housewives, making their husbands’ clothes, 
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spinning yam for the weavers, and working in the 
fields, watering crops, and sxichlike. It was rare to 
hear of a Beydur having more than one,wife, and they 
were kind to their women as a mle. 

The moral character of those people was very high, 
and such infidelities as did nirely occur were tried 
among themselves at tlioir own pnnchayets. They 
were very illiterate, and considered it “ low’ ” to be 
!«i>lo to rtiad or write, cast a<;countH. That was 
the work of Brahmins 1 'I'hey joimsl in some of the 
Brahrninical observances of the State, and the Dtmera, 
and the Ooaydee or liussunt, were always attended by 
them. The Dtissrra I have before mentioned as a State 
)>ageant; the Jiussunt, or Springtide, was very difll'rent. 
In the morning all the clans in Shonijtoor stiiseinblecl on 
the hills around, dressed in clothes <lyed yellow, and, 
accompanied by their horn-blowers, drummers, tlag- 
bearers, and pij)er8, marched to the open spjice before 
the great temple on the terrace where the Hajah and 
I usckI to sit. flames were then Ix’gun — wrestling, 
leaping, &c.; but that most appreciated was climbing 
the poles. Six ot these, from twenty to thirty feet 
high, were put u)>, each with a small pavilion at the 
top, in which sat a man provided with jars of some 
8lij)pery mixture. I..arge slices of pinnfikin hung from 
tlni boUAV* of this cage, and the feat was to tear away 
one on more of these, slices, and it was no easy task. 
Four, •six, or eight stout fellows placed themselves 
round the Isise of the l>ole, others climbed on their 
Shoulders, others again upon them, and so on, until 
one essayed to swarm from the last to the top, amidst 
clappidg of Jiands and shouting. Meanwhile the man 
in the cage diligently emptied his jars of slippery stuff 
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and water over them all, and often the whole struc¬ 
ture would colliiiise, and the men fall in a heap. 
When any feyow, stronger and more fortunate than 
the rest, 'did suotjeed in snatchinpj away the pvi/,e, 
tiio excitonumt was nnho\nHhMl, and he was hronght 
in triiunph to (lie Rajali to receive liis reward, 'riieso 
people also had a vmy popular ^ame, which clo.sely 
reHenilihsl prison-hars; and I taught them leap-frog^, 
taking; a liaek' myself at. (irst. ; and I have seen hun- 
dred.s living^ merrily over each other. I also introduced 
racing; in sacks, which caused g;reat amusement, llo-'i 
sidi's these sports, they had marhles, peg;-tops, hop¬ 
scotch, and tra[>, as well as kite - (lying-, ('ach in its 
s<‘ason, as with us; and it was curious to (ind these 
(ganu's amougst a pt'ople who had never known the 
Mnglish ; they were playisl, too, exai^tly in the same 
manner as with us, and are universal throughout India. 
Ileydurs are keen s])ortsim'n ; with their sharp sjiears 
they attack panthers, wild Img, and often even tigers, 
fearle sly. 'I’hey are skilled at hawking, hoth with 
large falcons and sparrowdiawks, tiaining the latter to 
kill ipiail, larks, and snipe ; and the formi'r, partridges, 
v\ild duck, (lorikeu. and hares. 'l'h(3 last mentioned, 
however, were gcimrally drawn into nets, and then 
■knocked on the head with sticks. A siiorting Heydur, 
“specially got up,” was a very grand fclioV; jndehd. 
He wore a large iiandkercluef tied round his head, of 
some showv pattern in hrilliant colours. In the.centre 
of his forelu'ad was a large patch of crimson, whioli was 
hrouglit down to the end of ids nose, and across h;* 
eyes he had drawn his hand covered with dry aslies. 
l>uhs of crimson omamente<l his l>aek, round winch a 
*leiicat(f muslin scarf of some liriglit colour was bronglit 
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anil til'll in a bow, tin' ond.s boinj^ (ini.'ilu'il with sonii» 
I'olil linsi'l ril)l>on, wliicli Imii" iluwn in front. Uoniul 
bin loins wa.s wound a strong piooo of i'lut]i, with a knife 
stuck in at the waist. llis trousers, ti^lit *iound tlie 
body, looser to the knee, and after that very wide to 
the ankle, are <^cnerally white, or of jiale salmon colour. 
His sandals are nicely oiled : ami altogether, with his 
falcon or sparrow-hawk on his wiist. his two does at his 
h»els. and a stout ipiai tei.^alf in his hand, Im was an 
itnposine, handsonie-lookme fellow, and was ipiite aware 
• of the fict ! f'oine Wear ,!J:old car-rine.s, silver rinys 
above the elbow round the arm, and siUer waist-chain. 
Sometimes a father took his little sen out with him; 
and these juvenile “ swells. ' dressed e\aetl\ to resemble 
their fathers, sjiarrow-haw k and all. were vej \ amnsiiif^. 

I need not at^'inpt to describe the ordinary I'lasses. 
d'hey resembled most otlieis ot the 1 tceeall, mixed 
Mussnlinan and Hindoo, but weie ruder in manners 
than the eorrespondine; classes in the Hritish and Mus¬ 
sulman territories of the Ni/am. 'I'hc\ were imlmirfrious 
farmers, and the way in which they lean-d and culti¬ 
vated American cotton-seed, and ajiplied tlmir capital 
to increase the produce of tlmir country, was admirable. 
'I'hcv were litigious and ipiai ielsome. In heal criminal 
cases I employed courts, or of tim chief jier- 

sofis at•'filiorapoor, I,in;[j;ayets. Hindoos, and .Mussul¬ 
mans, jivitliout exclusiveness as to tle ir class, and in- 
clndin* members of the Hajah’s family; .a I’icsident 
was then selected, and sjiecilic chai;.rcs or indictments 
.tiade against the jirisoimrs. 'I Im evidence for jirose- 
cution and defence was recorded, and the court j^ave 
writtefl judjement, which contained suinmiiif^ up and 
sentence. I found this plan very simple and effft'ncioiis, 
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and the proceedings were always carried on with the 
greatest regularity. Where sentence of death was re¬ 
corded, as in piurders, the judgment was translated by 
me, with *tho evidence and defence, and forwarded, 
through the Kcsitlent, to the Governor - General for 
confiririation ; and I had not one instance of disapproval 
to record. Cases involving fine and imprisonment, with 
hard labour or without it, I useil to try myself. No law 
had ever existed in Sliorapoor, nor even the seniblautfe 
of a court of justice, civil or criminal. Ordinary civil suits 
wens tried by civil punchaycts not limited to five members, 5 
and there were Imt few ajipeals to me from their decisions. 

'I'lie population of tlio principality by census was 
about ,')()t>,()00, or 13t) to the square mile. The town 
itself and its suburbs 30,000. 

The public dis])ensary and hospital n* Shoraj)onr were 
very useful, aiid medicines wciv dispmiseil under the 
orders c>f the apothecary attaclied to tini staff. In 
visitations of cholera, moilicines were simt out iiito the 
districts, and compettmt persons d(‘spat<‘he<l in charge 
of them. Vaccination made great progress at Sliorapoor; 
and in tlie country 1 myself was the chief r)perator, my 
tents being surrounded every morning by crt)\vds of 
women and chddren so long as my supplies of lym 2 )h 
lasted or c<ndd be obtained. 

■My school at Shora]-)Oor was well attended, and Ixrth 
Mahratta and Teloogoo, with Persian to Mus‘-ulman 
boys, were well taught. 1 had even a few Ihiglish 
scholars, some of whom turned out well. In the districts 
there w'ere plenty of schools, where (lanarese and Mah- 
rntta were taught; and to these I gave small grants 
in aid, and books which were used in the schools of 
the Brirish jrrovinces. 
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I have already sjioken of what I had hognn and done 
in public works. The lake at Bohnal was a complete 
success, and had repaid tlie money spcnt^upon it sovcnd 
times over. The other irrigation works wVro incom¬ 
plete, and there was hut small hope tliat the Kiijah 
would carry them on, although he promised very faith¬ 
fully to do so. One grand sc'heme I I'orniial—ih.at of 
diverting the wattes of tint river Krishna fiom their bed. 
u«il bringing them througli,nio,st isirt of the principality 
for irrigation purpostes—had to be ab.imlonetl for want 
» of funds, though perfectly practicable, tis 1 lutd ttscer- 
tainod by levels. 

I hail made, atul cleared nuiny roads, one of which 
extended to l.insoogoor, thiough ti wild and rocky tract, 
for 36 miles, and ojiened up traflic betwet*)! Shorapoor 
and the south. , 

I hiul planted matiy thoustind mango and tamarind 
trees about the town anti tdsewhen.-, intendoil both for 
ornament and produce. When I left, tlm road to the 
Krishnti, six miles in length, was bordereil on earth side 
by a dotdde row of tine young trees, wliieh gave ample 
promise of fruit. All these undeitakings were grad¬ 
ually accom])lished without ilistiessing the revenue in 
any way ; intlecd there were ample funds for all such 
contingencies. 

•1 hiyi^i not the final returns of the revenue at hand 
to refiisr to, but I know that it was ne.irly if not tjuito 
doubled; and with the average liberal expenditure, 
there was a surplus of a lakh and a half. 'I’hen? were- 
^10 debts whatever now. and 1 think, when I madu over 
charge to the Rajah, that the State possessed every 
elemctit of ^omfort and independence that could insure 
prosperity; but there was small hope of its conftnuance. 
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Even in tlio brief period that had already elapsed the 
Kajah had spent every anna ho Ibund in the treasury, 
had not paid Uio stipciuliaries, and had only tlie usual 
year’s revenue to look to. My warnings on this iioint 
liad been ([uito fruitless. 

I need say little of niys(‘lf. Since iny great sorrow I 
had leil a cheerless, lonely life; no society, no one to 
speak to from first to last, e-Xf^ept the very rare visit of 
a friend or traveller. The palact; children ofli'n cans) 
to see me, and loved to hold their dolls’ leasts among 
iny flowers with their playmates. Native friends would 
come uj) in the evenings, and a game of chess with 
one or other often followed. In the country, tin' village 
authorities wo\dd gather lound to hear of England 
anil the wor)d beyond India, of whii.'h they had no con¬ 
ception whatever. Soiiietimes travelling minstrels or 
singers, accredited from other courts, such as Mysme, 
Haroda, (Iwalior, or I'Isewhen', airived, and the .State 
hosjiitality was exercised, and performances given and 
attended, and on these occasions [ gave my parties. 

Neighbouring “laiids” h.id to be received and enter¬ 
tained, for Shorapoor had to maintain its cliaracter for 
hospitality and kindly feeling to those adjoining it. 

My books were my constant delight, and with these 
and my teh'seope, a fine Dollond, I had always plenty 
of occupation. I n'ad up llcrschel, and other ,*mrk8 cn 
astronomy, to enable iiu' to understand something of 
what I saw. Night after night I have thus wandered 
abriiit those glorious fields of the heavens, ever now, ever 
resplendi'ut, loading thought irresistibly itito the Infiir- 
ito. I ctmld not go on with literary work, as, at the 
day’s ch'se, my bruin was genonrlly wearied out. My 
work wUs seldom less than twelve hours a-day, with 
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little variation, so to write was iinixissible; but I felt I 
was gaijiiug inure and nune real knowledge of native life 
and character, under ciicuinstances that fall 1o the lot of 
very few Englishmen, ami that, heieafter, if.life were 
spared, 1 might turn my experience to good m'couut. 
I kept up voluminous juivato corresjtondence, particu¬ 
larly with my father; and this, with my usu.d h‘tters 
to the ‘ Times,’iifiicial icpoits ami translations, and oc- 
ci^sional artieh'S for the Indian press, wlue all I could 
manage to get through in my busy lil'e. I was very 
^thankful for tin' many blessings given me, and tried to 
(li.scouragi- the feeling of utter loneliness that would at 
times oppress me. 

'I’en years of my life weie given to Shoiapoor-~a 
blank to me in many res[K‘ets as legarded intellectual 
intercourse and literary jiiogress; but yet, with ail its 
drawbacks, moie interesting than the dull itaitineofa 
small cantonment. 

Now they had passed over, and a new phase, of my 
life was opening before me in an eiilargeil and inoje im¬ 
portant spliere of action. Thioiigh all danger, through 
all illnesses and weariness and trials, 1 had been merci¬ 
fully preserved and tenderly proletied, ami was grateful 
to Clod for His great mercies piayingthat iiithofiituro 
they might be continued unto me. 
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Ai.'rHi>r(;ii sufl'ciinij; IVoiu a attack cf acute rlicu 

iiiatisiti, !, with iii_\ as.Mstaiil, Liiuit. t'ailcll, ]iics.s<“(l on 
to Sliolapoor, when! it was iiecicssary that 1 slionhl meet 
tlie ('a)lleeti>r, who cone rat ulat eil iiu' via v luaiitilv ou 
luy ajiiioinl'meiil to tl\e ilistrict, winch )oine’l Ins own, 
ami weeoiilil woik toeeihei with e,,,,,! accorii, ami looke.l 
torwanl to much |ilea.saut intercourse I'lian tme- to time. 

.M_\ asMstaiil hail uo l^iiowlcil^e w h ite\i-r, or e\pei i- 
elice, lutaxil allail'; Ian 1 tliounht it licst to place him 
at oiiee m a piommeiit ]Mis)tion, ami to eixhim oeu- 
(ua! (iirectious winch, a■^ he was \erv elc\er and wilinn;-. 
1 thought would Sllllice. I theletore made over to him 
part of the small I'slah!islmieiit 1 had collected, and 
directed him t(i take jmsscs.vion of all the ceded district' 
which lav alone; the left hank of the Seenah,';iver. ee- 
tweeii it and the rane'c of hills that formed the “ Ikila 
(ih.it," or upper poition of the whole proviiiew, and 
with an escort of eavaliy he set out to do what he 
cotild, 

I'kirtunately the cession had boon inado at the close 
of the linaneial year, so there was no confusion 'of de- 
inuiid niul account between the outgoing administration 
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and tho inconiini' oik*. I did not antinipato any oppo. 
sition ; Init tin! British foivos at Sliolapoor and Ahinnd- 
nnoji^nr had hccn wann d to indd thi'iii'i'K os roady (■> 
assist infi in case any rrsistaiii'o ndi^ht ho ina<h'« 

NiddrooLT had hoon ll\od up ui as iii\ lio.nhpiaitors, 
and r proooo<lod thor<‘ witlioiit doIa\. I lonnd a S(piail- 
ron (if tin- f'ontinixont cavalry onoaiiipod nillmut tin- 
flit, wliioli was III tho piissossiiiii nf a laiLjo liiid\ of 
Arabs, wild rofiisod tn allow' tho caxahv tti ontoi, and 
whoso tonipor ajipoaro'l \oiy douhtfiil. 

^ At first, too, I was lofio-od a.hni11anoo. 'rin ir idiiof 
d-'idaioil that ho hold a lariro nioil' 4 a^o on tin- fnl and 
its dojiondoiioios, ami that his im-ii woio in aiioais of 
pay, and that until all his doinamls w- io i-olihd, or I 
'■'aM' him a miaiantoo fimn tho liiilish (iovoniimait that 
thov wonld 111- soltlod, ho woiiM not tri\o im- no tho 
fat. I, howovor, took no iiotioo of his di mamls what- 
ov(-r. I told him tin- Mi/am's (io\oinm- nt was tin- only 
oin- with which In- ooiild have diallings, ami that if In- 
and his mon did m-t at oiioo march out, I Inni iio,ri-- 
sonroo hut to summon tin- military foioo at Slmrapoor, 
when I could not aiisw-a f-r iho ooiisoipiom os. All the 
Arabs lilustorod a Ki'oal deal, hut linallv iiliioil iiiKnIi- 
to consider matters; ami a im ssaoo w.is hronL;ht to iin- 
in tho (-vi'hiiil;'. to tin- offoot that in tin- nnaiiiiio' tho 
fat ijlould ^H- t^i\on nji. And so it was; ami as soon 
as thov hai! laMiuaok' d out-i-lo on tin- osolaiiado I 
marched in at tin- head of my sjilomlid cavalry osiort. 
hoisted tho Kiiolisli tlatj 1 had with mo. ami took pos- 
sos-'jon firthw'illi. I should have loifrottoil oxci-ediiit^ly 
if the obstinacy of tln-so Arabs ha-l brou;,;ht alKiiit any 
collision, •for their oxainjile was lookml to by all tin- 
variotis parties of Arab.s in tin- province ; an<l liatltln-y 
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vi'siHted iny autliority, all the rest would have done so 
too, and the Arab chiefs of Hyderabad were almost in 
jK)S8(!S.sion of the wlioh; traet. 

Altle Ufi^li I liad often belbi'e been at Niddrooe;, I had 
never seen lie; intei lor of tlie foit, nor tlie I'hielisU 
house beloTii^in^ to it, whieli hacl been built by the late! 
\awah, will) in old times had been a ereat friend of' 
mine. 'I’lie ladies of his family had used it, and now it 
was to heeoine my residence. I found it a hand);om( | 
hiiildin!^, althoueh not verv eoniincxlioiis. In the centre 
was a laroe hall, with two semicircular rooms on <‘ai;h 
side; above the hall, a b'-dioom of coi losjiondini^ si/.e, 
with bath-iooin attached, fioin which there was a beau¬ 
tiful view all over the fort, tlie town, and the ad|acent 
Count I V. In ii oiit t hel l' w as a bi oad \ etandah, su|i))iirted 
U]ion |ullars, and near at hand the poi tion set apart for the 
/eiiana, and which was still occupied bv the lailies, who 
were to leave shoitly. In the foil it-.elf wcie seM i'.il 
massive buildings, lenaied and bouib-j'ioof, which had 
been Used in (oiiner days as baiiacfs. hospital, powihu- 
iiiaoa/.ine, and eii.ird-houscs. 'fhcie were also some 
other ;^ood nati\e houses -all empty now, hut useful 
lor my iliichsh iderks and escoit, and for conversion 
into triMsui v, jail, and pulilie oe/’iovv, or court, until 
more commoilious buildings could be erected, or pos¬ 
sibly another head station fixed upon. n. 

It may easily be imaeincd that I w.is ipiite content 
with my new tpiarters ; and in a few days’ tij.ie, when 
all the rooms had been well washed out, and the broken 
paiu's in the r-xcelleiit Kuii^lish elass ih'ors and wind .ws 
repaired, my pictures hun>^ up, iiiy precious books un¬ 
packed, and some furniture and carpets I hair brou^lit 
with 'tno placed in the largo room, the result was a very 
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I liad known the people before when I was a boy, anil 
many still roniembcred me and my red trousers, and 
came to see me. The population was almost entirely 
agricultural—thrifty, industrious, practical farmers and 
gentry, who tilled their somewhat hard soil with sin¬ 
gular pi'rseverance and success; they were better far¬ 
mers than those at Shora})()or, and kept improvingi 
their fields till they would have done credit to an( 
English lamhiwni'r. 

I had likisl the people in my early days because oti 
their sturdy, independent charai^ter. Mahratta was tlie 'i 
oidy language spoken, and tliis I had at my command— ' 
a circumstanias which, I felt sure, would inspire confi¬ 
dence, for evijryhody soon knew that they could come 
to me and s[)eak out tlaur minds freely whenever they 
had occasion, without any go-between, or interpreta¬ 
tion, being necessary. I knew, too, that tho normal 
crime of the ilistrict, dacoitj/, not only still existed, but 
was largely and ilesperately practised -and this, which 
hail defied me in former years, must now be eradicated 
with a strong hand. 

Will'll I took possession of the province, there was 
no court of law or justice whatever, civil or criminal, 
any more than there had been at Shorapoor, and none 
such had over existed within the memory of any person. 
Tho agents of tho Nizam’s Government, and the A.abs, 
used to punish gross criminal otrences, and, .in some 
cases, potty thefts; but in the great crime ef dacoily 
all seemed to have had a share, inasmuch as the agent 
always received part, according to his share, of -ihe 
property stolen 1 As for murder, no one ever noticed it, 
or thought of bringing the perpetrators to acccaint. 

Aftiir a great deal of very hard work—during almost 
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night and day while it lasted — I had gained, partly 
from old accounts and partly from the details sent in 
from my new managers, a tolerably eorrec^ estimate of 
the resources of the province, which I submiWed in a 
report to the Resilient. 

Owsa, a far stronger fort than Xnhlroog, was indeed 
the only place that, causisl mo any anxiety; and I 
knew that the Resident had also boon very anxious 
ab(><jt it, owing to its roput^-d grroat stronglh and tlio 
large nundier of its gairi.'.on. In Ousa, I’nrraindah, 
5jnd Nuldroog, I now hold tho tliroo slmngost fojts 
of the Doccan; yet all iiad .‘-nbmittod uithout using 
any violenco, and no further display of fiu-co than I 
htive mentioned. 

Ho ended my proliminaiy niieratioiis in my now pro¬ 
vince; and I was ^dxiut to lea\e Nuldroog, in ordor to 
start on a to\tr llirough tlio distrief, wlien I r,coived a 
note from tho ('olloetor tit Shol.ijioor, tisking mo to 
come to him tind arningo many mattors jionding bo- 
tween us. The jirospect of a littl(> holidtiy tind so<*io1y 
wtis very ple.-istint, tind I eent. Mis wifo was an 
excellent musicitin — both sang doliglitfully ; and it 
was a great trctit to me to hoar onoo tnoro tho music 
of great eomposors skilfully oxeoutod, tuid to try my 
own voice in eoncertod pieces — a jih-a.'iiro to which 
I hSd for»;jo long been a striinger. 'fhoy were very 
kind anti very ptitient with me; luit I fotir I gave tho 
ladies stTme trouble, 1 h.id grown so rusty. 

Owing to my very unsettled life latterly, rny letters 
to •the ‘Times’had become im-gular, and I could not 
keep up tho necessary comniunications for news which 
were required .for fortnightly letters. 

There were no posts through my district; and fetters 
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and newspapers would, of necessity, reach mo very ir- 
rejifularly, while the same ohjectiori applied to my de¬ 
spatch of letters. I reflected, also, that whereas hither¬ 
to my position at Shorapoor had left me comparatively 
iiideix'iidmit, I was not so in my new ap[)ointment, and 
that I was not justified in writing so unrestrainedly on 
political sul>j(‘ets as I iia<l Iummi used to do. I therefoni 
resijrned my ollif'c of “special correspondent” to the 
great paper, wliieli, from first to last, had unifoixdy 
treated my opinions ami contrihutions with tlio greatest 
courtesy. , 

During my jieriod ot connection with the ‘Times,' 
lH)«ev('r, I had enjoyed the priviloge of discnssitig and 
e.xplaining, as far as possible, all tin' great subjects 
which peciained to the pt'i iod : education and its ro- 
Hidts on till' peo|)le—for vcrnacidar education had long 
since become a declansl policy- tra<lc, railways and 
fonnnunication of all kinds, cotton cultivation, irriga¬ 
tion in all its lorms, along nith the geiuu'.d political 
('VOuts of the |)re\ious ten years, momentous as they 
had been. 1 <lo not know whether these humbh' 
efforts of mine had any elfci't in bringing India and 
its jieople, its inteicsts, and its increase of civilisa¬ 
tion, more directly under the notic<! of thinking people 
in Kngland. I hope so ; ami I was vain enough to 
think they might have some such effect, as_'4hey Were 
generally backc<l up by leading articles in thg paper 
itself, and thus attaint'd seme inn'oitanee. • 

My correspondence all thest* years with my faithful 
friend Keevo never slackenetl, ami his lettt'ra were* a 
groat Bourco of pleasure and ene«nirageincnt to me in 
my work, and kept mo informed of what wak going 
on in"'the political and literary circles in London, so 
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that I did not feel quite so much my exclusion fixmi 
them. 

On my return from my pleasant little stay at Simla- 
poor, I went out to my t(‘nt.«, wliich were ])WclH'd at 
Tooljapoor, my old favourite resort in ISof). How 
l>eautiful it was! 'I'lie liills wen* all clothed with 
verdure, and the view from my tent was lovely. On 
the north side of the ])romoiitorv where I was, lay 
the>^o\vn, built on both snje.s of a deep lavine, and 
at its head the ctdebrated shriix' of nhowanee or Kalee, 
ivhich lay in the hollow beneath not indeed, in itsidf, 
a reniarkablo edifaa' at all, Imt surrounded by pietnr- 
esque cloisters and courts, always thronged by pil¬ 
grims, and which formed a curious eoiubmation of all 
kinds of Hindoo architecture. ^ 

The climate wn^ deliiilitful, like that of an Knglish 
summer-day, in turn cloudy and sunshiny, with oeea- 
sion.al light showers. On the day of niy ariival, I had 
just brcakfasteil, and s:it down to begin work in my 
curherry, or iifliee tent, when an old Hr.ahmin eatigi in, 
and for a time sat down (piietly in a i-orner without 
spe-aking. Seeing that I was aliuie, he came up to 
my table, and ])eering closely into my fice as ln> leant 
upon his stair, he said, ‘‘ Are you the 'I’aylor Sahib who 
came here many years ago? " 

^dien ^answert'd that I was tlm s.aiiu', he ]irodueed 
a bundie of old papers, ami asked me whether 1 re- 
collectcli them. As I looked over them, I saw that I 
had put my initials tf> ••acli of tlnun, but forgot at the 
mftraent why I had done so; for in any ease of inquiry 
or settlement it was iny habit to initial all the papers, 
and I tSought these documents must relate to some old 
olaim or suit to be revised. I was soon undeceive 
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“ Have you forgotten, sahib,” said the old man, 
" that I once cast your horoscope, and told you that 
you would return hero to govern us after many years ? 
And see'! it was true!—you have come; and, indeed, 
there is little difference in the time I recorded—twenty- 
five years ! I had not the exact data, if you remember, 
that I wanted—you could not give it to me.” 

It was all true enough; there I was, the “ ruler ” 
over them, and I then recollected how strange i^iad 
appeared to mo at the Eesidency when my destination 
was so suddenly altered from Berar to these western 
districts, on the requisition of the Government of Bom¬ 
bay. The prediction had certainly been a strange one, 
and was as strangely fulfilled, oven to the very letter of 
time. 

“ And you have been a ‘ rajah,’ too,” continued my 
old friend, “ and have governed a country to the south 
for ten years; that I recorded—see, sahib ! ” and he 
pointed excitedly to the document. “ See, there is no 
mistake there either ! ” 

“ Not quite a ‘ rajah,’” I said, laughing, “ only manager 
of the country while the rajah was a child.” 

“ It was all the same,” returned the old Brahmin ; 
“ you were all-powerful, and just like a rajah, and you 
governed the people. And you have seen sorrow too, 
sahib ; you were not married when you wero. here, 'and 
now you have lost wife and dear children, I bear? I 
wrote that. I saw it all plainly—it is here. And you 
are not rich, they tell me? Yet lakhs of rupees have 
passed through your hands. Did I not tell you that 
too?” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” I replied, “ I am not rich; indeed 
much”the reverse, and I have had lieavy sorrows.” 
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“ It could not be avoided,” he said ; “ no one could 
have mistaken what I discovered just twenty-five years 
ago. You were born for work, not for tlie indulgence 
of wealthy idleness, and so you will continue. If you 
want these papers I will give them to you ; if not, let 
them remain with me,” and so saying, he took his leave. 
He soon afterwards went on a pilgrimage to Nassik, 
and there died. 

did not want the pagers, and ho kept tliem. I 
cannot account for his prediction. I only relate what 
( hai)pened. I told my old Serishtadiir, Baba Sahib, 
about my horoscope and its results ; but he was not 
in the least surprised. 

“ We Brahmins,” he said, “ believe in astrology, and 
you English laugh at it; but when one,who under¬ 
stands the art , casts a horoscope and calculates it 
scientifically, the result is seldom wrong. You were 
to have gone to Berar, and yet your fate has brought 
you hero to Tooljapoor again, at the very time appointed, 
twenty-five years after, in spite of yourself anil also 
of the Resident. Can you doubt, after this ? Is there 
not more in astrology than you believed ? ” 

I made no comment. How could I, in the face of 
the simple facts that had occurred ? 

A settlement of the country for five years had been 
directed;* and inquiries were necessary before any 
atten*pt could be made to carry out the measure. I 
was glad to find that the village accounts had been 
far better kept than those of Shorapoor—and many of 
^he ancient original settlements of the time of the Bah- 
many kings and of Mullik Umber were still extant. 

Wilh the,se documents, and the ordinary village en¬ 
tries and registries, I could see my way to a ftew form 
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of account which would embrace all particulars; and 
copies of these forms were made by the village account¬ 
ants, to be filled up when the yearly period of settle¬ 
ment arrived. 

It was very tedious work; but unless it were done, 
it would be impossible to submit to Government any 
clear or complete statement of the general revenue, 
or whence it was derived. My progress was necessarily 
very slow. 

In the original instructions given to the Deputy- 
Commissioners, they had been directed to make use 
of the existing local courts of the Nizam’s Government 
for the trial of all cases, civil and criminal: but as 
no local tribunal or judicial office of any kind was 
found by me, and none had existed for years, I deter¬ 
mined to introduce a code of laws of my own, civil as 
well as criminal; and I took the regulations of Bombay 
as my guide, drawing up a short definition of crimes 
and their punishments—and in civil cases, of general 
procedure,—simple and intelligible to all classes. I 
assigned various powers to patells, or heads of villages, 
to talook officers, to my assistant, and to myself—mine 
being the highest court of appeal in the province from 
the decisions of subordinate courts, and the Resident 
being the final one to whom all appeals against me 
were to be referred. •, *• 

This code and general plan of mine were approved 
of as a temporary measure at Calcutta, and I put it in 
force as soon as it was sanctioned. It lasted till 
Macaulay’s penal code was sent for a practical tria} 
in the assigned districts, but the civil procedure I had 
drawn up was, I think, retained. These, with iiistruc- 
tions foB the guidance of police, revenue proceedings 
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and collections, and for the conduct of evei-y depart¬ 
ment, occupied a great deal of my time: but all were 
as brief and concise as possible, though necessarily 
embracing every point for general direction*. 

Mr Bushby, once an assistant to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, was appointed succes.sor to Colonel Low, 
who had now become member of the Supreme Council. 
It w'as his wish, as it had been tliat of Colonel Low, 
tl.T^ oiy district shorild have a w'ell-defincd frontier, 
but when I say that no fewer than seventy border 
I di.sjnites had to bo settled, it will be seen that mine 
was no easy task! I went in to Alunednugger to 
consult the Collector. Mr Bell and ho hospitably in¬ 
vited both Cadell and myself to his house, where we 
spent some days very pleasantly at the gi’eat station. 
I had not been •there since the year 1820, and found 
it greatly improved and enlarged. 

In my journey both to and from Ahmednugger, I 
had been much struck with the capabilities of the coun¬ 
try for large irrigation - works, and in particular for 
tanks. Streams, descending from the table-lands to 
the north, and tributaries to the Seenah, afforded ample 
supplies of water; and the ground, from its peculiar 
character, provided most convenient basins, which only 


required dams at certain places across their mouths 
to bo c(fijverted into tanks. 


In #ne instance a stream which had a catchment area 


of up'v^ards of 200 square milest, after leaving the hills, 
ran through a nearly level plain of about four square 
Ailes in area, which ended in two bluffs about a quarter 
of a mile asunder. A dam of fifty feet high was per¬ 
fectly practicable at a comparatively small outlay, and 
the water held back would form a lake twice the size 
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of Bohnal. I determined, with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible, to get up a report on the subject, and try to 
' have some wo?;ks of the kind begun for a country which 
was absolhtely thirsting for water, and where every 
drop that could be procured from wells or from streams 
was used for the production of sugar-cane, ginger, 
tuiineric, and other rich and valuable crops. 

Mr Bell met us at a village which we had agreed 
upon, where there was geod camping-ground, pi'A 
which, though under his charge, was within our fron¬ 
tier, and there we passed some days in November very 
agreeably. As he had brought his establishment with ■ 
him, we compared our work, and he was not a little 
surprised, I think, to find mine quite as regular in 
all respects •■as his own, except in the revenue depart¬ 
ment, the particulars of which wo had- still to unravel, 
whereas his had been decided by survey. I was now 
settling three divisions in order to enable my assistant 
to work for himself; and when these were completed, 

I left'him, to look after my eastern districts on the 
table-land, which I had not yet visited. 

By the end of the year 1853 the whole was in fair 
working order, and giving me no anxiety, except as 
to the scarcity which seemed to threaten us owing to 
failure of crops. There had been no rain since Sep¬ 
tember, and comparatively little before that. -Portions 
of the Bombay Presidency were already sufferingr, and 
Shorapoor was also in distress. The accounts from 
thence were very sad. Neglect, riot, and crime pre¬ 
vailed ; and I was indeed grateful that, although I was 
worse paid as a Deputy-Commissioner than I should 
have been as Political Agent there, yet I.was spared 
the pain of seeing all the fair structure I had striven 
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SO long and so hard to raise rapidly falling into min 
and decay. 

I had already made considerable progress in the 
suppression of the terrible normal crime of dacoity. 
Several old dacoits had turned approvers, and had given 
details of robberies and murders, which had been shock¬ 
ingly numerous. Through them stolen property was 
traced, and recovered too, to a very large amount; and 
out of one dacoit’s house,at Owsa, articles of various 
kinds, to the value of 1200 rupees, were taken, which 
had been his share of the plunder secured on that 
occasioa I was blamed at first by the Kesident for 
raking up old cases; but I held my ground, for those 
I had tried were all comparatively recent, though the 
crimes had been committed before the cesgion. I was 
determined to pradicate the pest if I could, and I 
thought the only chance lay in attacking the old gangs 
and in bringing their crimes home to them. This had 
been done in Thuggee, why not in Dacoity ? The 
question was referred to Calcutta, and soon decided as 
regarded the assigned districts. All criminal offences, 
such as dacoity and murder, were deemed open to trial 
within a period of ten years from the date of their 
perpetration; and according to this rule I was at lib¬ 
erty to work, and I did so vigorously. Already I had 
afhieve(il,something, and more would follow. 

BytLord Dalhousie’s request I kept up my correspond¬ 
ence ^ith Mr Courtenay: I think his lordship liked to 
know unofficially what I was about, and I wrote free 
And unreservedly. A report I had sent in upon my 
system of administration had interested him a good 
deal, %nd I,heard he took it away to study in private, 
and that he desired I might be told this. He had also 
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entirely acquiesced in my plan of revenue settlement 
to precede a survey ; and to hear that what I had 
done was approved of, was very cheering. 

I found‘the eastern portion of my district in a far 
worse condition than the western, and I find myself 
writing thus to my father in March 1854;— 

“ While at Nelingah I was more oppressed with 
work than I had been anywhere, I found the district 
in shocking order: no proper accounts, and no cojyli- 
denoe among the people; a ruined, impoverished sot 
of pauper cultivators, who have been so long oppressed 
and neglected under the Arab management, that they 
are, I imagine, blunted to all good perceptions. Mur¬ 
der, robbery, attacks on villages, plunder of cattle, and 
destruction of crops, had got to such a height last year, 
that civil war could not have had a w.orse effect upon 
the people or on the revenue; and all agreed that if 
British rule had not come in this year, the whole district 
would have been utterly ruined and wasted. I never 
saw aifything like it. I thought Shorapoor bad, but this 
is infinitely worse, and the labour it is to get anything 
put right has been excessive. I can only say that I have 
been obliged to work frequently from 4 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
with only respite for dressing and breakfast; but there 
is no help for it. I have been giving five years’ settle¬ 
ments to such villages as are ready to take them, but 
there are many which are so disorganised that, they 
require to be specially nursed.” <• 

Before I returned to my headquarters, Nuldroog, I 
had the satisfaction of beginning two new irrigation 
reservoirs near Tooljapoor, on plans and surveys which 
I had previously submitted. I intended that these 
should form the commencement of a system of tank- 
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irrigation from Tooljapoor to Ahmednugger, & question 
in which the Governor-General seemed much interested, 
and in which he encouraged me heartily to persevere. 

The Eesident also, Mr Bushby, began to see the 
necessity of it; and I was the more rejoiced at obtain¬ 
ing sanction for tliis, because great distress was prev¬ 
alent, though it scarcely amounted to famine yet, and 
three new works would enable me to employ a great 
number of persons. I was glad, too, to' find that both 
my'neighbours, the collectors of Ahmednugger and 
Sholapoor, had become strong advocates for irrigation- 
works, and had sent in urgent representations to Govern¬ 
ment on the subject. In these undertakings I had 
to make the surveys, plans, and calculations entirely 
myself; but I always managed to find tim^ to do these 
before my daily work began, so that other business was 
never interfered with or postponed. It seemed strange 
to me that though irrigation-works were progressing in 
the North-West Provinces with great energy, in the 
Bombay Presidency no one seemed to take thfj least 
interest in them, or, had it not been for these gentle¬ 
men, would probably ever have given a thought to the 
subject; and indeed, to this day, I believe but little 
progress has been made in these most useful works. 

For a long time the proposed revenue survey caused 
nihch trouble and vexation. A small manual had been 
sent Tjs from the Punjaub of the system in use there, 
which«was by plane-tables,—and plane-tables were sent 
afterwards. Every Deputy-Commissioner was to have 
» school of instruction, and to teach the putwarries, or 
village accountants, to survey their own lands ; and the 
work tvas to begin at once. This was all easy enough 
to write about; but the carrying such orders into effect 
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was a very different matter. I believe I happened to be 
the only Deputy-Commissioner who knew how to survey, 
and the rest looked to me to begin operations. 

Extensive correspondence on the subject took place, 
and cost me much additional time and trouble; but I 
could not use the Punjaub instruments and the com¬ 
passes with which the work was to be done—it was 
impossible; and after much writing and loss of time 
in useless endeavours at explanation, I introduced a 
plan of my own. I had some better plane-tables made, 
and worked them by backsight, like a theodolite, and 
my plan succeeded very well. I also established a 
school of young men, instead of the putwarries, who 
proved apt scholars, and did good work, and I sent 
in my report with some specimens of surveyed lands. 
My plan was approved, and I was simply desired “ to 
go on.” 

The year 1854 had been a truly laborious one to me, 
and except during the very short period of the late 
rains,,! had been under canvas since July 1853. The 
work accomplished had been enormous. In English, 
Persian, and Mahratta, the references and letters had 
been 34,474, upwards of 9000 of which had passed 
between my assistant and myself, many being on very 
intricate and tedious subjects. We corresponded offici¬ 
ally always in Mahratta. ^ 

For my own share I had had 272 criminal cases 
to dispose of, thirteen of which were indictments for 
murder; of civil cases and appeals I find no record 
among my letters, but no doubt they may have been 
mislaid or lost. 

My revenue for the financial year was all collected— 
except About 3000 rupees, which still had to be remitted 
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—and amounted to 10 lakhs and 66,000 rupees of all 
sorts ; which, allowing for large deductions, exchanges, 
&c., became Rs. 886,565 13 3. 

The revenue for the previous year had b6en,,accord- 
^g to the local accounts, Es. 699,305 11 8, so that there 
|nd been an increase of Rs. 187,260 1 7. The amount 
B land previously under cultivation had been 1,192,395 
^egahs; that for the present year 1,221,947 beegahs, or 
In increase of 29,552. • 

P Further particulars are unnecessary, and would scarcely 
R^terest the general reader. 

In spite of a little fever, from which I suffered at Nul- 
droog, I was in rude health. I enjoyed the climate of 
the district, and along the edge of the table-land it was 
generally cool in the hottest weather. 

I was always able to work at least twelve hours eveiy 
day, and often more, except on Sundays, when I always 
read the service in my tents to my English clerks. 

Every department of the district was now' in fair 
working order, and I was quite prepared to shovv^the 
Resident, if he came to see it, as it was hinted he would, 
all my interior economy, and wished it to bo compared 
with other districts of the same class. 

The Resident and his staff left Hyderabad on the 20tii 
December, and I met him at Kullianee, in tlie Nizam’s 
terrftory, fgi the Ist January 1855. He received me 
very kiq/31y. As I rode into camp he was just starting 
on his elephant, and he asked me to come with him, 
which I did, and we were soon deep in friendly talk 
about all sorts of things. We travelled together to 
Nuldroog, where I had plenty to show him—all the 
treasury* books and accounts, the jail, &c. &c.; and 
^ I had coUected the putwarries of a number of viHages 

R 
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and their books, and explained my system to him. He 
was pleased to say “ he could hardly believe that so 
perfect a system could have been organised; ” and he 
was moj-o and more satisfied as wo proceeded further, 
and the books of other groups of villages were shown 
to him. He did not like Nuklroog at all, and said there 
must bo another head-station—and in this view I quite 
coincided ; but there corild be no change made for the 
present. 

I was very anxious to lay iny projects for irrigation- 
works before him, and ho marched with mo to Tooljapoor^ 
where the largest taidc had been marked out, and this 
seemed to decide him in regard to the more extended 
system which I had advocated. Ho said he was very 
anxious to show that the “assigned districts could do 
as much for their size as the Punjanb,” and promised to 
send on to Government all the 2 Jlans and estimates that 
could bo prejjarod. 

Ho could 2 )ro 2 K)so no change in judicial matters, as 
my small code was working very satisfactorily ; and he 
confided to me that 1 was the only L)e 2 )uty-Commis¬ 
sioner who had attomt'ted to introduce anything of the 
kind. 

At tho request of the people, I chose the site of a 
new market-town near Nelingah. There were more 
than a hundred aiqdications for sites, so I designed a 
market-jdaco and a hall of assembly ; and tho Resident 
having given his sanction, we began to build .^at once. 
Nelingah was now a jilaco of trade and a resort of mer¬ 
chants, yet how it was reduced! Tho old accounts 
showed its revenue to have been 12,000 rupees a-year; 
now it did not reach above 3000. 

In August I lost the valuable services of my assistant 
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Cadell. He had gone to Hyderabad on leave for a 
month, and wlien there, Bullock, who was Commis¬ 
sioner in Berar, applied for furlough to England on 
medical certificate ; the Kaichore Comnnssioner was 
ordered to act in Berar, and Cadell was S(uit to Kaichore. 
I was voi’y sorry to lose my friend. He had managed 
four out of my ton divisions admirably from the first; 
he was always kind, courteous, and eonsidenate to 
natives of every degree, and had won golfien opinions 
from all. We had worked well together, and he was 
yioroughly actpiainted witli his dutii's in evesry respect. 
Personally, I was V(ny much attaciiod to liim, and shall 
never forget, while I live, our pleasant days together. 

No assistant was apjioinUul in his stead, and the 
whole work of tlio province fell upon m(‘, without any 
additional pay ; but 1 was gratcd'ul for e.\eelleiit health, 
though I hardly hoped it would long hold out under the 
terrible strain now put uj)on mo. 

We had no rain till Sej)tember; but the new roads, 
to the commencement of wliicdi a tardy sanction bi\^l at 
length been given, provided labour for upwards of lOOO 
men, women, and children, .and saved them from starva¬ 
tion. I also cleared out the fort altogetlu'r, and thus 
employed 1500 more persons: every old wall was 
levelled, and the stones were thrown intf) hollows and 
covered wk,h earth. In October heavy rain hdl all over 
the disij’ict, and we thanked Cod that all dread of famine 
was at fm end. The very early crops had williered, but 
now every acre of land was being re-ploughed and sown, 
and the prospects were very cheering. Another road 
to Tooljapoor was sanctioned and put in hand; and I 
had conf^leted thirty miles of one and fifteen of another, 
having been obliged to do all the surveying and laying 
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out myself. They were only cleared and levelled to 
begin with, and would be metelled afterwards. 

My brother-in-law, William Palmer, was at last ap¬ 
pointed ®as my assistant. He had se^ed in a similar 
capacity in North and South Berar. In the latter pro-» 
vince no system whatever had been introduced, neither 
revenue, account, nor judicial, and the Kesident had 
gone there on a tour of inspection. Cadell, too, wrote 
from Eaichore to say that ^e had everything to originate 
there, and he did not like it at all; but 1 hoped lie was ^ 
in a fair way for promotion. The work at the large 
tank at Tooljapoor had been stopped pending formal 
sanction by Government—but this had been granted; 
and after testing all my old levelling by a new instru¬ 
ment which my father sent to me from England, the 
embankment was begun in earnest.^ In December all 
looked well—crops were luxuriant, work progressing, 
and, people happy and contented ; and for this peaceful 
close to a very trying year, I felt most grateful. I 
again received orders to meet the Resident on his return 
from South Berar to Hyderabad, at any point nearest to 
my boundary. I therefore, while waiting for him, car¬ 
ried on the survey of the road from Tooljapoor to 
Kullianee, and contrived to get through from seven to 
'nine miles per day, laying down marks for the con¬ 
tractors and workmen. I finally met the J’.esideift at 
his camp at Bundapoor on the 14th January 1856. He 
was exceedingly kind and friendly towards Ine. He 
expressed himsUf dissatisfied with the condition of 
South Berar, and was pleased to say many flatteting 
things about the order and regularity in all departments 
which he had found at Nuldroog. As ptill fuHher im- 
|>rovSzient had continued since his visit, I would have, 
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liked to have taken him through part of my district j 
but time did not permit of it, and he could not delay 
longer his return to Hyderabad. The|e was no differ¬ 
ence of opinion* between us except in regard to the 
survey, as to which I consistently maintained my first 
position, that unless it had a scientific basis, and the 
surveyors had a practical education and knowledge of 
their work, they could not deal with village lands like 
those of Nuldroog, some of, the areas of* which were 
from S?t),000 to 30,000 acres in extent; and that to per¬ 
severe in the Punjaub scheme would not only entail 
loss of time, but of money also. 

We had several hot arguments about this; but at 
last the Eesident confided to me that the Punjaub work 
had been an utter failure when scientifically tested, and 
he showed me soijie of the correspondence, which was 
convincing. 

I was therefore allowed now to work out my own 
tables in my own way. I had a number of clever pupils, 
who were ready to set to work at once, and I promised 
to show results in a very short time, which I hoped 
would be considered satisfactory. All official clouds and 
differences were dispersed, and we were of one accord 
in all matters. In private Mr Bushby was one of the 
pleasantest of companions; and we sat up each night 
into^the si^U hours of the morning, engaged in pleas¬ 
ant tal]^ and schemes for the further improvement of 
my district. He had sent on all my plans for roads and 
irrigation-works; and estimates, excftding a lakh of 
rupees, had been passed by Government. All this made 
me very hopeful. 

I thoifght very earnestly at this time of taking fur- 
ilongl^to England, and seeing my father once mor4^ and 
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of bringing out my children to India, if it were practic¬ 
able. My heart yearned to see them and all the dear 
ones at home, yet there were many difficulties. I had 
•no society, afid no means of continuing their education ; 
and Nuldroog, or life in tents, was quite unfit for them. 

I could not, either, go home on medical certificate, for, 
thank God I my health was first-rate; and no doctor in 
Bombay, seeing my ruddy cheeks and strong frame, 
would have' ventured to give me one. So I had no 
alternative but to wait patiently the tide of events. 

I was not without a hope that as a head-commissioner 
was to be appointed to superintend the whole of the dis¬ 
tricts, I might be nominated to the post. This would 
have involved residence at Hyderabad, where I could 
have had home and friends for mv children ; but in this 
I was disappointed. Alas! I was not a regular Com¬ 
pany’s servant, only an outsider, “ uncovenanted,” and 
the Company’s rules could not be infringed I Already, 

I heard frofn Mr Courtenay, there existed much jealousy 
in i^gard to the offices held by “ local officers; ” and 
much as Lord Dalhousie wished personally to serve me, 
he dared not provoke further dissatisfaction. 

On the 6th March, Lord Dalhousie departed from 
Calcutta for England, leaving behind him a minute, 
which has its place in history, in which he detailed 
what he had done during his vice-royalty.p, His 'dast 
annexation had been Oudh; but that had riot ^een his 
own work. It had been for some time immixent, and 
was finally decidiR upon by the Court of Directors and 
tibe Government of England. It is only in future his¬ 
tories of India, and from his own papers, should they 
ever tfe published, that the character and acts* of Lord 
Dalhc^hsie as Governor - General can be properly esti- ^ 
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mated; as yet, Ke has had his eulogists, and his bitter 
opponents, almost, indeed, amounting to defamers. 

To my humble perception he was the most practically 
useful and single-minded ruler that India had ^ver pos¬ 
sessed. His great mind took in every question with 
a singular clearness, whether it were large or small, 
momentous or unimportant, and he improved everything 
he touched. To him India owes electric telegraphs, 
railways, extension of practical education* large irriga¬ 
tion Rejects, roads, and the removal of many disabilities 
^under which natives suffered. No one who ever worked 
under Lord Dalhousie could for a moment question his 
unerring detection of any weak point, and the great 
power of mind and application which distinguished him, 
and at no period of Indian history had the administra¬ 
tion of India beeij so admirably conducted. 

To receive a word of praise from him was the desire 
which lay nearest every heart; and when given, it was 
never in a cold or niggardly spirit, but warmly and most 
encouragingly. To myself personally, though I jenew 
him not, he had been, both privately and officially, kind 
and considerate from first to last; and I only regret 
that I cannot find among my papers the last expression 
of his lordship’s sentiments towards me, in transmitting 
a copy of the last despatch of the Court of Directors in 
reference*to the affairs of Shorapoor. 

I have spoken of my own work, and have called it. 
hard, lasting from twelve to sixteen hours daily; but 
this was made up of the petty detaft of one province. 
Lerd Dalhousie did as much each day, with the direc¬ 
tion of all India on his mind. “ No one can record,” 
wrote fhe ‘ Times,’ “ for few knew, of his daii;^toil, or 
ho^^ vdth a delicate frame, he overcame it, buff \thioh 
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overworked and destroyed his physical powers, and in 
1860 sent him to his grave.” 

When he left her, India seemed secure and peaceful, 
and he rfjtireH with a very sincere conviction that so she 
would long remain I 

I was principally engaged in trying criminal cases, 
which were both numerous and heavy; but there were 
no dacoities now, and these cases belonged chiefly to the 
period before'the cession. ,As a proof of what I had to 
do in judicial affairs, I may here mention that Mr Comp¬ 
ton, who was judge of Sholapoor, sent me a memoran-, 
dum of the result of his work within a certain period. 
He had tried 72 cases, whereas my file showed 172 
for the same! 

My poli 9 e system was working well. Every patell, or 
head of a village, was made a local, magistrate, with 
certain powers,-and a small allowance ; and as a mark 
of distinction, the post was much esteemed. It gratified 
me also to find that my rules for the police were ordered 
for adoption in every province of the cession. 

My accounts were made out, and sent up to Hyder¬ 
abad with the administration report in July. The 
increase of cultivation in three years had been 184,000 
acres. In 1855-56, 72,000 acres of new land had been 
taken up, but 34,000 were abandoned in the famine, 
w’hich would not have been the case had rain fallen, 
'and we should have had, with that, 218,000 acres of 
increase. As the revenue augmented, petty taxeS would 
be remitted, as I*had arranged from the first. This 
year 40,000 rupees would be struck off,»yet the whole 
revenue would not be seriously affected. I need not 
give a^in all the details, as those of the preyious year 
will suffice. 
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In August T. N. Maltby, of the Madras Civil Ser¬ 
vice, was appointed head-commissioner, and Mr Bush- 
by was relieved from the extra duties which had been 
imposed upon him, and which were very onerous. We 
looked out now for changes and amendments, which 
would form part of a more regular system than we had 
yet experienced. It was very evident to our com¬ 
missioner, in the first place, that without increased 
establishments, the demands for regular reports, con¬ 
stantly increasing, could not be complied with, nor 
could the strain on any one who could and would do 
the work be borne much longer. As some relief to me, 
my head ministerial ofiicer, “ Baba Sahib,” a very shrewd 
and excellent revenue officer, whom I had brought with 
me from Shorapoor, was promoted to the riink of extra¬ 
assistant ; and ^e, with my assistant Mr Palmer, relieved 
me of much of the petty detail which had distressed me 
before. Cadell had been appointed Deputy - Commis¬ 
sioner in South Berar, and Eastern Eaichore had been 
added to the western portion as part of the new a»range- 
ments. He was now, I was glad to see, on the highroad 
to promotion, and he had truly well earned his advance. 
My work never slackened in amount; and in reply to 
my father’s query as to how my day was spent, I wrote 
as follows : “ Up at 5 a.m., and go out about the survey 
of the aoads. In by eight o’clock and answer letters, 
English and Mahratta, till ten; bathe, and breakfast 
over #t eleven. Then to cucherry work, trials, &c., till 
6 P.M., without stirring—often, indeed, till seven. Dine 
and sit an hour or so with Palmer, if he is there, or 
with some native friend, by way of a rest, which brings 
up th% time, to half-past eight or nine. Then to my 
rogip, and work at translations or other busihess till 
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eleven or twelve. Count up all this and you will see 
there is no time for anything except hard work; yet, I 
am very thankful to say, I have neither pain nor ache.” 

The public works did not slacken either.. Every road 
I had surveyed and marked out was in active progress, 
and there were now six long distances uhd^r the labour¬ 
ers’ hands. 

Our new Commissioner had written to mo to say that 
he proposed tafeng my district the first in his projected 
tour of inspection. He was to leave Hyderabad oif the 
20th November; and as I had a little leisure time and 
needed rest, I went into Sholapoor on a visit to my kind 
friends, Mr and Mrs Compton. What a treat this was 
to me I She was a highly-accomplished and exquisite 
musician, and it was delightful to listen to her. I had 
heard so little music since I had been jn England, and 
had nearly forgotten all I knew; but it came back to 
me, and I had the great delight of singing all my 
favourite duets, Italian and English; and they were so 
kind and sympathetic, these dear friends, that my heart 
warmed to them both, nor did our friendship ever lessen. 
My pleasant stay ended abruptly, as I had to return to 
Nuldroog sooner than I expected. Another assistant 
was added to my staff. Lieutenant Temple of the Madras 
Army, who, having passed an examination as civil en¬ 
gineer, and having been employed in the surney, and 
*Ss superintendent of roads and tanks, would be of the 
greatest use to me. He arrived at Nuldroog dtt the 
30th November, and was followed by a second native 
assistant, Jewanjee Rustomjee, a Parsee, so that now 5 
had two English and two native assistants. Mr Maltby 
had seen at a glance that it was no use pverwbrking 
his DepSty-Commissioners. 
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During my'little visit to Sholapoor I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the surveyor-in-chief for the railway, and 
I asked him to come with me to see my embankment 
works, roads, &c., and, above all, to test Iny §urvey with 
the theodolite. He came to Nuldroog, tested the sur¬ 
veys of three considerable village lands, and gave me 
a certificate that he could find “ no appreciable error 
whatever.” Here was a grand triumph for me 1 Gov¬ 
ernment had refused me a theodolite, and I had been 
worsting in my own fasliion, and somewhat in the 
dark. 

My system with the plane-tables was quite new to 
my friend, and he did me the honour to ask mo for one 
of my instruments, which I considered a high compli¬ 
ment. The certificate he had given me was too valuable 
to retain, as it entered into full details of his tests, and 
I forwarded it to the Commissioner. 

Although he had not seen them in actual working, 
Mr Maltby ordered at once the adoption of my system 
of accounts in all departments, and directed it to,be put 
in force in all districts of the Commission. My police 
regulations had already been adopted, and, at length, 
what I had been working for so hard seemed to be 
appreciated ; and I received, by a minute of the Supreme 
Council, the “special thanks of the Governor-General 
iti Council for my valuable services.” And so ended 
the year 1856, with many thanks to God for all Hii| 
merciful protection. Everything around me was peace- 
ful and prosperous; there was good hope of a fine 
•eason ; my roads were opening out lines of traffic all 
through the country; and trade was brisk and profit¬ 
able. • 

- had held many criminal trials during the y«ar; but 
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the last one in 1856 was more than 4isually extra- 
or^nary. A former and -shepherd, the possessor of 
some wealth, had two wives—one old, the other yonng. 
The elder Tvife"^ had no family, and he had married-a 
younger one in the hope of having an heir born to him. 
Much jealousy existed between the women, though they 
did not live in the same house, or even m the same 
village. One morning early, the shepherd was found 
dead in his stfgar-cane field, which he had gone to 
watch alone during the night. His head was liteially 
knocked to pieces with large stones, but the body could 
be perfectly identified. There had been a feast in his 
house the evening before, and a kid had been killed by 
his nephew, and many of the neighbours had partaken 
of the dinner, at which the shepherd and his elder wife 
had appeared to be on the best terms. At the inquest 
and local investigation many suspicious circumstances 
were brought forward against the elder wife and the 
nephew, and both were committed by me for trial. One 
of the^ was, that the wife of the nephew declared her 
husband had been absent most part of that night; and 
when he returned home he threw a thick sheet over 
her, which he had with him, saying she must be cold, 
and that he was going to her village, and she must 
follow. On this sheet were large patches of blood, 
jj'hich she had not observed at night; but ghe havl 

r ven it to the police when they came in the morning. 

had sent the sheet to Hyderabad in order thct the 
blood-stains might be analysed; but it could not be 
proved that the blood was human, and the male prisb 
oner swore that it was that of the kid which he himself 
had killed for the feast. 

There'was a great deal of circumstantial’evidence in 
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the case; but^it was impossible to convict the prisoners 
upon this only, and they were very ably defended by a 
native advocate. When the defence was closed, I was 
on the point of recording an aoquittal,*altbough I was 
inwardly sure the prisoners had done the murder; and 
I had taken my pen in hand to write, when the woman, 
a tall masculine figure, began to beat her breast, and 
cried out with a loud voice— 

“ Stop, Sahib! do not write I You do not know the 
truth; you would write what is wrong. All that my 
advocate and tha witnesses have said to you is false. 
Lies I lies I lies ! I did the murder, and ” (pointing to 
the nephew) “ he helped me! He knocked him down 
with a big stone, and then we killed him between us.” 

It was quite in vain that I cautioned her that this 
confession must bo made use of against her if she per¬ 
sisted in it. ste only said the more— 

“ Lies ! lies I—wo did it, he and I, and he will tell 
you so himself. Is it not all true ? ” she said, turning 
to the other prisoner. “ Don’t be ashamed of it. Speak 
the truth before God and the Sahib.” 

“ It is all true,” said the young man, quite calmly— 
“ quite true ; and I will tell how we did it Was I 
not his heir ? and he had always denied mo my share 
because he said he would have children by his new 
^ife. Could I bear that. Sahib?” 

“Coufd I bear his leaving me for a wooden-faced, 
girl?*' cried the woman, beating her breast violently.' 
“ No, no 1 I did it 1 I did it I I and he ; and if he were 
•live now, and we two were free, we could not let 
him live. Take down* all I say I” she shrieked— 
‘‘takS it all down, and hang me afterwards, for my 
h^ft is burning I burning! burning!” 
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I recorded their confessione, which ^ere long and 
very circumstantial, not only corroborating the evidence 
in every material point, but explaining how the murder 
had been long planned,—how the woman had engaged 
five men of a village in the British territory to do it, 
and had given them two rupees each as earnest-money; 
but their courage failed them, and they had given the 
money back to her: then, as she said, there remained 
no one to do it but her husband’s nephew and herself. 
After all was recorded, I passed sentence of death- Apon 
both. Tlie proceedings were sent on to the Sudder 
Adalut or Supreme Court of Calcutta, the sentence con¬ 
firmed, and the horrible pair hanged together. I shall 
never forget the look and action of that woman as 
she cried ou,t to me “not to write,” and poured forth 
a torrent of confession which she could not repress. 

In another case of dacoity which followed, the clear 
evidence of the widow of the owner of the house attack¬ 
ed, who was a young and very beautiful Brahmin girl, 
affected me very deeply; and the subject of that trial 
forms the opening of my romance of ‘ Seeta,’ The 
deposition of Seeta given at the first inquiry is that 
of the Brahmin widow, with very slight alteration. 

Indeed my operations against the dacoits of my 
-district were beginning to tell heavily upon them. One 
:Jarge gang, very notorious in 1827-29, were lengfh 
. brought to justice, and stolen property to a very .large 
amount was recovered from them and recognise*!. A 
zemindar of the adjacent British province, a great man 
in his -way, was also tried and convicted on many 
charges of dacoity, and was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude; and these instances of conviotioli, and 
many nfi>re, purged my province of dacoits. 
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I New-Year’s Day 1857 found me at Nelingah, where 
I had been for two days. All was now very prosper¬ 
ous, and the crops were splendid. Every one was in 
good heart, and applications for waste* fand^ were very 
numerous; in a comparatively short time none would 
remain to be taken up. My new assistant, Temple, had 
gone to work steadily, and was studying Mahratta with 
every prospect of becoming a proficient. He liked the 
people, and they liked him ; and, as I had before done 
witl^Cadell, I made several yearly settlements to show 
him how the work was done, and ho was a very pa¬ 
tient and good-tempered scholar. He Lad been with 
me on the Hyderabad road so far as it extended, and 
he completed the survey of two branch lines to Nelingah 
and Soward to Latoor — all of these I left to him to 
look after, as he could afford the time; but the works 
wer,e making ra|)id progress everywhere. From Nelin¬ 
gah I went to Kharosa, half-way to Owsa, as I was 
very anxious to see some Hindoo cave-temples of which 
I had heard a good deal, and none of the arch8e<^logist8 
of Bombay seemed to know anything about them. I 
found them well worthy a visit — excavated in a cliff 
of laterite or coarse stone ; but some of the pillars left 
were richly decorated with carving, and several of the 
halls of the temples were large and airy. The whole 
^re a ^miniature, apparently, of the caves of EUora,^ . 
but ver,^ humble copies of these noble temples ; and 
though there did not exist even a tradition of their 
origin, I concluded they must have been the work of ^ 
tjie Eajahs of Kullianee—either the Chalukyas, or their 
successors the YAd'dvds 6f Deoghur or Dowlatabad. I 
could ^iiscover no inscription to copy and send to the 
Asiatic Socie’ty of Bombay, but I measured the4emples 
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and Bent plans of them, as I did alsoo those of the 
fine Buddhist excavations aear Daraseo, which in many 
respects were very remarkable, and had been previously 
unknown. „ ' • 

The day I arrived at Kharosa I received the melan¬ 
choly intelligence of the death of the Resident, Mr 
Bushby. He had over-fatigued himself when out on 
a country excursion, and brought on an illness from 
which he never rallied. I regretted him very much ; 
for although we had had some differences of opinion on 
various local questions, yet to me individually he had 
been kind and encouraging. We corresponded constant- * 
ly, and he was ever urging me on to attempt and begin 
further public works, and expressing satisfaction at the 
result of those already completed. It was impossible 
to conjecture who might be his successor. 

After staying a few days at Owsa, fot the trial of the 
prisoners confined in the jail there, I went by the now I' 
line of road to Sowara and Nuldroog. This latter por¬ 
tion was quite finished, and measured 24 feet in width, 
looking like a good gravel-walk the whole way. This 
had before only been a rough track for carts, indeed 
sometimes merely a path winding among the great 
basalt boulders. At Nuldroog, the first building I had 
used as a jail was now too small, and I began enclosing 
^he large magazine with a wall 21 feet high and plas¬ 
tering it inside. There were then 400 prisoners in the 
jail, and I had established a school of industry,;,which 
j was going on well Some of the prisoners were mak¬ 
ing rope and tape, others weaving, and more manu¬ 
facturing carpets of strong cotton—some of these were 
very pretty, and showed much skill. Nor did L allow 
the woiaen to be idle; they made various articles in 
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a kind of knittiAg wkioh was taught them, emd other 
sorts of work. The prisoners were likewise set to 
build the new jail wall, and were useful in a multitude 
of ways. 

After a good look round Nuldroog, just to see that 
all was right, and testing all the surveys of villages 
within reach, I went on to Sholapoor for a few days’ 
rest, and to indulge myself in a little music ; add I 
promised to go there for a long visit durftig the rains, 
when I»could not move about my district. My friend the 
surveyor-in-chief was not at Sholapoor, but Lieut. T. 
of the Artillery, who had belonged to the Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of Scinde, accompanied me to Toolja- 
poor, bringing his theodolite with him. He was curious 
to see what I was doing, and he remained long enough 
to test my surveys of several large villages — all of 
which, I am glad fo say, he found correct. 

I asked him to make a report to me on the subject, 
which he did, explaining in detail the tests he had 
made, and their results, which I sent on to Mr Mjltby 
—and if the Commissioner had any doubt about our 
work, I knew this report would remove it; but he 
wrote word that he was sure we were fully able to 
carry it on correctly ; and I was rejoiced to find that 
my plan of using the plane-tables was turning out so 
thofoughljj successful. 

I hf^ n?)w leisure to make measurements for the 
completion of the noble embankment at Bhatoree, which 
was one of my principal projects. The high-water level 
shc^wed an area of upwards of two square miles ; the 
water would have an averftge depth of 25 feet, and the 
irrigatioti channels on the right bank of the stream 
would carry water to Ahmednugger itself which needed 

S 
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it sorely. This great work had been begun, according 
to tradition, by Salabuto Khan, the great Minister of 
Ahmednngger, who died in 1588, and whose mauso¬ 
leum overlooks the admirable site for the lake which 
he had selected. As each would benefit alike by the 
work, the Nizam’s and the British Governments were 
to share its expenses ; and I was so anxious to see it 
put 'in hand, that I worked very hard at all the plans, 
sections, and' surveys. Bh^toree was one of the most 
delightful of all my villages, and I had constant visitors 
from the cantonment. Lieut. Cotgrave of the Engineers, 
with an assistant, was sent to help me. ‘ 

Between us all, we finished what we had to do ; and 
the cross-levels of this basin gave a result of upwards of 
sixty millions of cubic yards of water-storage, while the 
expenses of the work would be comparatively moderate. 
Mr Cotgrave had not had experience "‘of tank-engineer¬ 
ing, but he very soon took in the project, and entered 
into its details with great spirit and zeal; and on look¬ 
ing into the particulars of the former portion which had 
been completed, we were both exceedingly struck by 
the profound science which had been evinced by the 
ancient Mussulman engineers. 

A survey of the high watershed lying between my 
district and the great valley of the Godavery river was 
necessary in order to calculate the amount of rainfall for 
storage in the large tanks I had proposed ; &d J. began 
this from BhS,toree, and finished about 100 square miles 
of it, which aU fell into the basin I had tested when I 
came first to the district. o 

I had now gained the amplest data for irrigation pro¬ 
jects both here and at Bhitoree ; and when i should 
find ftisure to do so, would submit them with m^ ad- 
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ministrative report. • How anxious the people were for 
water!—not only for cultivarton, but for their cattle; 
and what noble memorials would these works be of OTir 
rule in the province ! I had discovered ahiong the hills 
a refuge in hot weather—a village 2470 feet above the 
sea-level by barometer and boiling-point of water. I did 
not leave it till the end of March, and then it was quite 
cold at night and very agreeable during the day. ' The 
scenery was beautiful all along the mountHins to Ahmed- 
nugger westwards, and over my own district eastwards > 
while to the north lay the wide plain of the Godavery, 
and Aurungabad and its hills beyond. Even with the 
naked eye I could see the glitter of the marble dome 
of the great tomb of Aurungzeeb’s daughter in the far 
distance, and of other domes and minarets jn the city; 
but my time was up — I had to meet my assistant 
•Palmer, and to lay out a new piece of road south to 
Daraseo and north towards the city of Beer. After all 
was done, the rainy season would begin, and we should 
assemble at Nuldroog. 

My plans were changed by a note received from 
Colonel Davidson, who, it appeared, was promoted to 
the vacancy at Hyderabad, and sent me word that he 
should be at Nuldroog on the 12th April. I received 
his note while at Manoor on the 6th, and I had 120 
mfles to Vavel over as best I could in order to meet our 
new ohie^ who was an old friend of mine. By relays of 
horses,* and a palankeen from Tooljapoor, I managed to 
reach Nuldroog on the morning of the 10th, as the sun 
wfts rising, and I found everything looking very nice. 
Next day at 4 a.m. the Ee’sident arrived, and I was very 
glad t<? welcqme him, and to congratulate him on his 
new.jjkppointment. He had been overworked at Baroda, 
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ind looked ill; but the offer of the Hyd^abad Resident- 
ship was too tempting, aird he had abandoned his pre¬ 
vious idea of going on furlough to England for a few 
months’ leave,'‘until he should have established himself 
in his new position. 

As soon as it was light, he asked to be shown all 
over the fort, expressed his approval of the new jail, and 
heard all about my schemes for roads, and all the irriga¬ 
tion projects, tb which he promised his help and coun¬ 
tenance, declaring that one of his first undertakings at 
Hyderabad would be to complete the road to a junction 
with my frontier. I explained the progress of the 
survey, and, in short, everything connected with my 
work in all departments, and he had not one single 
objection to^ offer to any of my plans. He stayed with 
us till the evening. Temple having ridden in from Owsa 
during the day; and we then sent him on, with our 
hearty good wishes for a safe journey, and after this 
relapsed into our usual monotonous routine of daily 
work.t 

I returned to my camp, and made surveys and plans 
for the last large tank I had to prepare for execution in 
the ensuing year. It would collect the drainage of 67 J 
square miles ; would have an average depth of 24 feet, 
and an area of 13 J square miles ; and would, when com¬ 
pleted, be a truly noble work. ' 

• On my return to Nuldroog, my assistant Baba, Sahib 
had met me at Daraseo, and in course of a conversation 
which we held privately, he told me that very disagree¬ 
able rumours had been flying about that disaffection 
prevailed in the British temtory, and that it was 
reported an attempt would soon be made^^ to tifrn the 
Britislf out of India altogether. 
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I had heard this myself, but it had made no impres¬ 
sion upon me. Who could oi*would think it could be 
true, while the whole of India lay apparently in pro¬ 
found peace? Who could dream of any*risipg? 

“Do you remember,” said Baba Sahib, “the anony¬ 
mous letter sent to you by the Bombay Government 
some time ago ? I think it was in February ; that was 
a warning, and kindly meant, though it sounded rude 
and insolent. Now the alqiaiiao for thi^ year 1914 is 
most Alarming ; it goes back to the ‘ hundred years ’ of 
^ the battle of Plassey, and declares that the rule of the 
Company must come to an end in bloodshed and tumult. 
This is what is disturbing men’s minds, and we must be 
very careful. When I saw the almanac for the year, 
I had almost determined to write to you^to have it 
stopped, and prevent the public reading of it if possible ; 
but I knew that you would say such a step would give 
it too much importance. Do you not hear ugly rumours 
yourself? ” 

I scarcely liked to confess that I had ; but sincg Feb¬ 
ruary I had been receiving several anonymous letters 
sent through the ordinary post, with various post-marks, 
all warning me, as a fiiend to natives, to take furlough 
to England and join my family, and leave the district to 
its fate. They were worded mostly in this way :— 

“Although you have many friends, and the people 
worship you, you have still enemies who wiU approach 
you u^en the time comes, and you will never know 
who strikes you down.” 

• AU these letters were marked “ private,” or “ to be 
read by himself,” and, like other anonymous produc¬ 
tions,. which jvere common enough, I had read them wid 
. therwtom them up. I had not the smallest fea^ of the 
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people in my district; but these lettei^, taken in con¬ 
nection with those which "had been sent confidentially to 
Lord Elphinstone, had more efiect upon me than I cared 
to acknowledge. 

The advent of 1914 had been preceded by fright¬ 
ful cholera and floods in Bengal, discontent about the 
greased cartridges, and the mutiny of the 19th Bengal 
Native Infantry; but such events seemed to have no 
possible connection with tlje general uprising of th' 
people; and even if, in Bengal, they were suspicious c 
infringements of caste, what could that possibly have, ^ „ 
do with the peaceful and apparently loyal farmers^® 
the Deccan? 7 

In Bengal, however, there now appeared to be rpa^ 
alarm. Lord Canning’s proclamation of May 16th proved 
that there was, as there seemed to me to be, direct 
sympathy between what the people of Bengal were 
warned of by Lord Canning and what I knew was be¬ 
ing felt all round me. I could only infer that the evil 
prophecy of the curious almanac, the same in purport 
everywhere, had in reality disturbed the minds of the 
unthinking and superstitious. What could be done? 

I heard the same apprehensive reports from Hyderabad. 
The Resident and others wrote to me about them; and 
from Ahmednugger, Sholapoor, Berar, and other local¬ 
ities, came the same tidings : and out of all the letters 
which reached me and Temple, there was scarcely one 
which did not make some reference to the subject. 

I confess I was considerably relieved when I received 
an order to remit all the money I had in the treasury fb 
Bombay for the Persian war. I felt, in any case, it was 
better to be without it. 

I w411 remember the receipt of the “Extra” >5iom 
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Meerut of the 11th May. Who that was in India at that 
time can forget it? One contd not but shudder at the 
awful news; but there arose a hope that it might 
only be a local mutiny which could be clteckQ|d without 
spreading further, and that peace would soon follow; 
and yet, if common precaution had been taken at every 
station as early as February or March, before the evil 
*ind of 1914 began to blow, many and many a valuable 
aWe would have been spared. Now it v^s too late, for 
nmrou^hout the Bengal army disaffection was widely 
tlili^alent, and was beginning to bear fruit almost day 
CqJpay everywhere. Warnings had not been wanting. 
T.Mendly natives had endeavoured by many moans to 
•\*,t Englishmen on their guard; but no hints were 
Taken, no precautions used, and the blow fell at last. 

I cannot find my usual statement of revenue and 
cultivation for ^liis official year 1856-57, which would 
have given the details of each department. I only find 
in a letter to my father, dated June 4, that the net 
amount of reveniie was 919,000 rupees in rouncj^ num¬ 
bers, and that the 40,000 rupees lost by abolition of 
customs duties had been nearly made up. 

The increase in cultivation had been very nearly 35,000 
acres in the year, which, together with the previous in¬ 
crease, made a total of 219,000 since the cession. 237 
miles of*road had been completed, and much more had 
beeito surveyed, marked out, and was in progress. 

Th# suiwey showed a result of 260,000 acres com¬ 
pleted ; and the surveyors, who could not do field work 
iti the rains, were now occupied in making fair copies 
of village maps and registries. These maps were most 
creditably e^xeouted, and some of my pupils evinced 
decided talent as draughtsmen. 
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The question of land-tenure was a very puzzling one 
to arrange, but I could see plainly the'advantage of 
settled classes, and of giving them security of tenure, 
in order to induce the cmj)lqyment of capital, and the 
improvement of their estates; and I proposed that all 
holders of land should be made proprietons, and that 
the land sliould be not only actual propcu'ty to all, but 
that it should bo allowed to be bought and sold or 
mortg.aged like any other miirketable commodity. Also, 
as the lands in all surva^yed villages had now" been 
defined, that tlie owners and oeciqrants should have the ^ 
option of taking out title-deeds for them, on stamped 
paper, which at the head sliould have a map of tiio land 
or estate, whatever it might be, great or small; and 
that in the body of the deed the boundaries and general 
description of every tield or division should bo detailed, 
the estate to become the hereditary property of the 
holder, subject only to a lien on the part of Govern¬ 
ment. 

I fi''od the term of thirty years for the first settle¬ 
ment of rev'enue, at the expiration of which period a 
revision should be made, and the rent fixed as a perma¬ 
nent settlement in perpetuity. 

When all my rules were drawn up and completed, I 
made a translation of them info Mahratta ; and having 
assembled the chief men of villages, the officers and 
tnirasdars, as well as other landholders and occupants, 
as many as would attend, I lai<l before them tho* paper 
I had drawn up, telling them what I proposed to do if 
permitted by Government. “ 

At first anything so definite and so valuable was 
doubted, and I believe the people, who had all through 
their lives been under a system of exaction and oppres- 
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Bion, thouglit tllero was some dark sinister plan lyinp; 
below the surface; but wlien»tlioy came fully to com¬ 
prehend the projects laid down, and received my assur¬ 
ance that title-deeds wouljJ he j-iveu for all hyuls, oven 
the smallest holdin<;js, the delif^ht (for I can call it 
nothing else), the enthusiasm, and the gratitmhi of tho 
peojde knew no hounds. It seemed to all as if a new 
life were ojiening before them—j>eace fur themselves, 
and their descendants after them. 

Tin? Supreme Government had proposed to makti a 
settlement of my rrovince on the same syst('m as had 
been adopted in tho North-West Provinces, and I had to 
tight a V(iry hard battle with the authorities to gain my 
point. I believe 1 was considei’cal “ most impracticable 
and obstinate,” and incurred, I have little doubt, much 
ill-will; hut for that I cared absolut(dy nothing. 1 
could not uphohf any system that I bedieved would b(( 
an injury and a wrong to my ])eople, or laa^ome a party 
to any course which I considered was not oidy unjust 
and unpopidar to tho last d(\gre(', but which ^vould 
abolish all those ancient hereditary tenures to which 
tho people had clung with devoted })ertinacity through 
all revolutions and vicissitudes for many centuries, and 
which the old jMussTdman kings and rulers of the Dec- 
can had continuously res[)ected. 

^ly vie^v of this question was very strenuously sup¬ 
ported by niy friend Bullock, Commissioner in Berar; 
and, in*the end, I rejoice to say that we so far prevailed 
as to enlist the sympathies of our Chief Commissioner 
orf our side, who earnestly protested against tho system 
proposed from Bengal, and was successful in his opposi¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the question was deferred for “ future 
consideration.” 
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In writing the ‘ Story of my Life' I hannot pass tins 
question over without llotice, as it wa's a point on 
which, firmly believing myself to be in the right, I de¬ 
liberately risked not only tl^ goodwill of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at that time, but my own employment as 
Deputy-Commissioner. I would never have agreed to 
carry out the unjust measure proposed in ignorance of 
local tenures by the Government of India, and my friend 
Bullock and myself were pr^jpared to have resigned our 
appointments in case stringent orders were issifed on 
the subject; and there is no act of my public life which, 
to this day, gives me more sincere pleasure and satis¬ 
faction than my successful resistance to the orders of 
Government to the settlement being made according to 


the North-'^est system. ^ ^ 

It was hoped the Mutiny would bo conf’ *o-' * 
gal; but very early in June tlio rogiir o a very 

stationed at Aurungabad, or a port’ Pi’ospocf open- 

eidedly in a mutinous condition, an *''® ^ 

checked by the attitude of tle-a<^'^ now bear good 

, i 1 A r Avir ■ trouble. Mine 

who wero loyal. Api)licatioTv 5 iif . 

r • . 1 'iibtrict in which any attempt 

nui(£j:er lor assistance, aiubr . ^ ^ 

^7 ont the orders of Govern- 
upon Aurungabad withfttta , c . . , , , 

, ..,1 f'O'n first to last, had been 

of the native cavalry broke away'a highest credit 

to Hyderabad and Hominabad, I was yery much 

throughout the country. The dread ^ ^ , . 

whole contingent might be infected*^ every respect. 

Cl? 1 c i fu r F" *wo lakhs, which 
the army of Bengal, for most of the '^ , . „ ! 

were from Oudh, and thus their, ofthe stir- 

spread to the Madras army; ^ J Progress- 

happily and providentially — thM^i® ^ single 


othervWse firm. 


^ey 7ear now I 
^plt 
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The rc-establfshment of a new empire at Delhi would 
not at all have suited the NizAm ; for his ancestors had 
declared themselves independent when the empire had 
fallen into decadence. And this considoratjou alone, 
had others been wanting, would have preserved his 
loyalty. 

It was impossible not to feel great anxiety at Nuld- 
roog. After the mutiny among the cavalry was known 
abroad, and, I think, when the mutineers arrived at 
Homiflabad, they must have had some comiminication 
^ with those who were with ni<!. They seemed uneasy for 
several days, and the native officer who was in com¬ 
mand seemed nncasy too ; but tlie men professed entire 
loyalty when I went among them ; and as they were 
quartered in the town, they coidd not do much harm to 
- ■ ''' They were watched cavcdully by tho police. 

I would 1 . troopers broke away at night 

were out grazing Hominabad—tho i-est remained at 

sent, to whom I mumeans of pursuing tho fugitives, 
current business. AVh. have answered any good 

I know not, nor of my the cavalry had come to 

officer. I saw tho call was \ ^asury, and attacked it, as 
time to waste words or thougluQ ]; ],a(l ample gar- 
My duty was clear before mo, and infantry, to have 
exciting to venture to s^l^a't gate was tho only mode of 
ever, assured that I slqpg interior, and the approaches on 
Comrojssidher of tly^igfunded by inaccessible precipices, 
rupees *-month. troops were quite loyal, lay 

It became known hilgg of ns, and a reinforcement could 
be#n suspended till m< -.four hours at any time if needed ; 
works as well till the ^o doubt induced a feeling of 
affairs was at^ an end. ^ot have been felt in less well- 
On^the day appoinU ' 
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On the 23d July, I was very agreeably surprised by a 
letter from the Chief Cofhmissioner, Mr Maltby, inform¬ 
ing me that I had been nominated “ settlement ofScer ” 
and “ sur'/eyor-in-chief ” to allibur districts of the cession, 
on a salary of 1.500 rupees a-month for the present, and 
300 rupees travelling allowance. All my maps and 
proposed plans of settlement had been approved and 
confirmed, and I was to set about collecting an estab¬ 
lishment as s"oon as possible, so as to begin my work 
directly the monsoon admitted of my so doing.' This 
was indeed good news; and I looked anxiously to the 
time when I could surrender all revenue affairs to a 
successor, who I hoped would bo Cadoll, as he knew the 
district and the people so well, and all were attached to 
him. My new duties would bo infinitely more congenial 
and agreeable ones to me, I felt; and to get r- oi i,no 
interminable details of revenue business ’ a very 


great relief. I was in high spirits at * prospect open¬ 
ing before mo, and at the thought *^7 labour at 

the commencement of the survey now bear good 

fruit for the people and save. ^ ™uch trouble. Mine 
was, however, “the only which any attempt 

had been made to Govern¬ 
ment, and my proceeding been j 

eminently successful, and refie'C'\ highest credit * 
upon me.” So wrote Mr Maltby ; ^ much 

gratified at his kind expressions. ' 

I was quite easy about my distric^ every respect. 
The revenue would increase up t' lakhs, which 
would be its maximum, till the c/'olosion of the stlr- 
vey; and in all other respects ev^^^ progress¬ 
ing steadily and well. There 1^“ a single 

case daooity for upwards of ' ^ 
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But I was doomed to disappointment, and all my 
pleasant dreams rudely dispelled, at least for the pres¬ 
ent, by the receipt of an express from the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, on the 24th August, informing «io that I had 
been appointed Deputy - Commissioner of Borar, vice 
Bullock, who was transferred to my district; and I 
was to proceed there with all possible speed. 

With this public notification came private letters 
from the Eesident and Mr Maltby, both to say that my 
immediate transfer was a necessity—but why, they did 
not tell me. Their letters urged mo to make no delay 
Vhatever, and the Resident’s note was characteristic:— 

“ Go to Berar directly, and /lo/d on by your eyelids. I 
have no troops to give you, and you must do tho best 
you can. I know I can depend upon you, and I am sure 
you will not fail me.” * 

I would have Started that very day, but my camels 
were out grazing “in tho country, and Temple was ab¬ 
sent, to whom I must make over the treasury and all 
current business. What would come of the survey now 
I knew not, nor of my appointment as “settlement 
officer.” I saw the call was very urgent. It was not a 
time to waste words or thought in idle speculations. 
My duty was clear before me, and the times were too 
exciting to venture to ask any questions. I was, how¬ 
ever, assured that I should bo promoted to be a Deputy- 
Commjssiober of the first class on a salary of 1500 
rupees <i-month. 

It became known later that the survey operations had 
begn suspended till more peaceful times, and all public 
works as well—till the present threatening aspect of 
affairs was at an end. 

On the day appointed for me to leave — tha 27th 
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Augnst—I was presented with a pubiic address from 
all the official and principal persons of the province. 
This ultimately received 1622 signatures, and was 
very gratifyisg to me. I had not the least concep¬ 
tion that such a proceeding had ever been intended. 
The address was beautifully written in Mahratta, and 
presented to me on a very handsome silver salver, which 
I now use constantly. 

I can never forget the scene in the public cucJierry 
when that address was read to me. My old friend’ Shun- 
kur Kao Baba Sahib read it with the tears running down 
his cheeks, and there were few dry eyes among the vast® 
crowd that had collected. The old cry, “ Maliadeo 
Baba Ke Jey!” was raised outside and taken up by 
thousands. It was the first time I had heard it at 
Nuldroog. I was much moved. Nothing, I thought, 
could exceed this simple but earnest expression of the 
feelings of the people towards mo, artd their manifesta¬ 
tion of regard and affection was very grateful to my 
lieart; and if I had stood between the people and wrong 
in the matter of land—if I had governed them justly to 
tiie best of my ability—if I had insured for them peace, 
and laid the foundation of prosperity, this was indeed a 
grateful reward—all I could have hoped or wished for 
on earth. 

That night as I left the fort and town, I found all Ae 
road and street lined with the people, cheering me with 
the old shout, “ Mahadeo Baba Ke Jey 1 ” and many 
were weeping, and pressing round to bid farewell; and 
I was followed for more than two miles out of the toyn 
vdth the same cheer, by a crowd from which it seemed 
difficult to get away. 

At ©very village I pMsed tlirough that night, aud till 
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my frontier wa^ reached, the village authorities, elders, 
and people came with their ^irewells and best wishes, 
in crowds, from all points within their reach, praying 
for my speedy and safe return. My departure from 
Shorapoor had been affecting and painful to me, but 
the demeanour of the people hero was, if possible, more 
touching and affectionate. 
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I ARRIVED at Jaulnah on the ninth day. I had intended 
to travel faster, but a feverish cold I caught on leaving 
Nuldroog, when my palankeen doors were open and a 
chill night wind blowing through them, conBned me to 
my bed for one whole day and night, and retarded my 
progress, so that I could not make double marches. 
The wann greetings and farewells did not cease till I 
reached the city of Boor in the Nizam’s dominions,— 
everywhere the same receptidn, most hearty and affec¬ 
tionate. 

The native district officer at Beer, on behalf of the 
Nizam’s Government, came out to meet me with a large 
retuiue, a distance of si-v miles; and I found my tents 
pitched in a very pleasant garden close to the city, and 
a most ample breakfast cooked at the officer’s hoitse, 
and ready to place upon my table. He pressed me very 
much to stay as long as I could, but I dared not linger; 
and in the afternoon I pushed on again to a village on 
the Hyderabad road, where there was a good bimgalow. 

Next day I had to cross the Godavery at Shahgnrh; 
fortunately it was not in high flood, but it was liot ford¬ 
able. ^ Here I found all my camels, baggage-ponira, and 
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servants, dusted together on the bank of the river— 
the ferrymen would not peragit them to pass; and as 
soon as I came up there were some very ominous cries 
of Dten I Deen t * while the ferrymen, who had taken 
their boat to some distance, waved me off. I had no 
escort—only four men out of twenty-four who liad been 
sent with me from Beer; the rest had already crossed 
the river. I had not brought my own cavalry escort 
from Nuldroog; some of them still appaared very rest¬ 
less, |ind I thought it was safer to leave them where 
they were. As I and my servants were parleying with 
the boatmen, an old Byragee wliom I hail riOTer seen 
before, raised the old cry loudly: “ Mahadeo Baba Ke 
Jeyl” he shouted — and many joined, drowning the 
Deen I Deen I most completely; while on the opposite 
side of the river, near the town of Shahgurli, a largo 
body of cavalry came in view, making it very doubtful 
to my mind what would bo the next move. This, how¬ 
ever, was soon decided by one of the horsemen, the 
officer in command of the party, tying a white scarf to 
his spear, and at the same time despatching two other 
boats with a few dismounted men to my assistance. 
On seeing this, the party who had set up the cry ol 
Deen / Deen I bolted up the bank, looking sulky enough, 
and I saw them no more; while the three boats took 
me, my bearers, servants, baggage, and camels, across 
the rivei*in safety. 

Th« horsemen had been sent by an old friend of 
mine, the Talookdar of Umber, with orders to see me 
^^e over the river. He did not expect me so soon, or 
he would have sent them before. He had heard that 
the Ifcssulmans of Shahgurh had betrayed a very fana* 
* V For the Faith > ” the Mohamnedan call to ansa. 

T 
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tical spirit, and bad said I was not ta be allowed to 
proceed; and be feared for my safety. 

This escort would not permit me to halt at Shahgurh, 
but carried me'on to a village eight miles further, where 
they had ordered a small tent to be pitched for me, and 
there I slept. Next morning we all went on to Umber. 
My old friend was ill, and could not leave his house; 
but he sent his son with a large cavalcade to meet mo, 
and entertained me most hospitably all day. 

My friend, who was able to visit me in the evening, 
told me that he feared several mutineers of the Aurun- 
gabad cavalry were concealed at Shahgurh, and that 
a Mussulman priest had been preaching rebellious ad¬ 
dresses ; but that he should send fifty men to the cross¬ 
ing place for the protection of travellers. I left the 
escort here that had accompanied me from Beer. The 
men were sadly vexed at the scene eft the river, and 
that they had not been with me; but' as we could not 
all have crossed together, I, anticipating no difficulty, 
had desired them to precede me. I now dismissed them 
with a letter to the Talookdar of Beer, thanking him for 
their services. 

Next day I marched twenty miles, and arrived at 
Jaulnah. I was rather amused at the “cloud of cav¬ 
alry ’’ sent to attend me by my old friend, whose only 
regret was that ho was not well enough to accompaily 
me himself. Orders had been forwarded to a P^see 
merchant at Jaulnah to see that a house wasoready 
for me; and as the cantonment was nearly emptied 
of troops, there were plenty at my disposal, and <I 
found myself located in a very comfortable well-fur¬ 
nished bungalow belonging to the Colonel of the 6tb 
Cavalry^ Here Maior Gill, who had been for ^me 
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years employed* by Government in copying the Bud¬ 
dhist frescoes in the caves of*Ajunta, came to see me, 
and gave me a letter from Bullock, which had come in 
by express, begging me to wait for him at. Jaulnah, 
which I was glad to do, especially as a heavy fall of 
rain set in, and marching would have been next to 
impracticable. Two days afterwards my friend joined 
me, and told me what had occurred. On the outbreak 
of the Mutiny several of hi^ cavalry esco’rt had broken 
away,'very much as mine had done, and the whole 
^district was reported to be unsound. Ho luul asked 
for troops, which it was impossible to send him; and 
after a very sharp correspondence on both sides, our 
sudden exchange of districts was peremptorily ordered. 
I had been told nothing of this, but had pimply acted 
according to the short urgent letter I had received ; but 
the prospect of ifaving to keep Berar quiet after what I 
now heard, was not encouraging by any means. 

I was likewise told that I must bo prepared to find 
the internal economy of the district very irrqgidar. 
When Bullock had gone on furlough to England, his 
successor had not carried out the general instnictions 
promptly, and I should find the progress made slow, 
but he hoped I would soon set things all right; he had 
b^un to work hard on his retgni, and thought he had 
put matters in training. I told him he would not 
have«tiucti trouble with my district, as it was in capital 
workiri^ order; and so we parted. This was no time 
to show vacillation or uneasiness, and I was determined 
t(f go through the country and among the people ex¬ 
actly as I should have done had I heard no unpleasemt 
mmours. Tljere were no troops to be had, so there wa« 
no thinking about them. As much of the €ontm- 
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gent as could be spared, and several® half-mutinous 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, were collected at 
Edlabad, near Boorhanpoor, and prepared for service 
with (then) Si? Hugh Eose’s force; and for the time, no 
bolder course could have been adopted. Nevertheless, 
the Resident was assailed fiercely by the press; accused 
of shifting the responsibility of managing mutinous 
troops on others, and of ruining the chances of Sir 
Hugh Rose’s ’success by placing in his rear a large 
brigade of the best troops in India, who could not 
possibly, be depended on. But Colonel Davidson knew 
his men. He issued a spirited address to them, ap¬ 
pealing to their loyalty, and encouraging them to go 
forward and win fame under Sir Hugh Rose. The 
men obeyed; and after the brigade joined Sir Hugh, 
it shared in the whole of the Central India campaign 
with him, and behaved well to the veVy last. Colonel 
Davidson had in view a much higher aim tlian merely 
keeping the troops employed in the field. His object 
was tp show that the Nizam had no sympathy with the 
re-establishment of the monarchy of Delhi; and that 
his own troops were assisting the English to quell the 
Mutiny, and crush the authors of it; and in this point 
tire Resident’s bold measure was successful beyond his 
hopes. 

On the 19th July, the Residency at Hydejubad was 
attacked by a concourse of Rohillas and other citj' fen- 
atios, who were easily repulsed; but the ResidtWit was 
at issue with the Commander of the Hyderabad Subsi¬ 
diary Force, who not only difiered from him on the 
question of retaining the Residency at all as a fortified 
post, but advised its total abandonment, and the fooation 
of all Belonging to it within the cantonment. H^pily 
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the Besident took his own way, and ho saw clearly that 
his desertion of the Residency would have the effect of 
weakening the Minister (now Sir Salar Jung, Q.C.S.I.), 
and also the Nizam himself, both of wlioso.lives had 
been threatened by fanatics. It was when it was de¬ 
termined that the Contingent Force should take the 
field, that my friend had applied for troops, and the 
utter impracticability of the request was resented. 
“ Berar,” wrote the Resident to mo, “ tvhich contains 
more »than two millions of people, must be kept quiet 
by moral strength, for no physical force is at pjy 
disposal.” 

Delhi, attacked first in June, and before which a posi¬ 
tion only was maintained till the siege began on the 1st 
September, was taken by storm on the 14th, but resis¬ 
tance continued inside until the 20th. fivery native 
in India who c(fuld think at all, had watched the pro¬ 
gress of the siege from Juno to September with the 
greatest anxiety as to which would win the victory— 
England or the Moghul; and many doubted 'v^hether 
the small force of English in India could make any 
impression on the immense power of the native army 
of Bengal. And the long delay, to which they were 
so little accustomed in English operations generally, 
strengthened this feeling considembly. 

* As I ^preached the head station of Berar, Booldana, 
I received deputations from the principal landholders, 
merclAnts, and bankers of the chief towns, who were 
all eaget for authentic news; but I could discover no 
symptom whatever of disaffection. The great Mussul¬ 
man colony below the plateau of Booldana had been one 
of the‘chief points of anxiety to my predecessor; and, 
as sqpn as I oould, I marched there, sending down a 
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light tent before me. I gave no other warning, and 
was quite unexpected by the native oflSoials and my 
English assistant, whom ! found in charge. Though 
my suddep appearance at the head town of their coun¬ 
try, when I had as yet visited no other, at first excited 
some surprise, and perhaps suspicion, we soon became 
excellent friends. At first I felt rather doubtful, as 
nobody came near me, and my servants heard very 
disagreeable rumours; but at length one leading man 
came forward, then another, and another, I suppcrse, to 
take my measure; and then all the people came, many 
hundreds, and raising the old cry, “ Bolo Mahadeo Baba 
Ke Jey!” which some one set up, the whole assembly 
joined in heartily, and proffered service whenever and 
however I needed it. “They would watch the fi:on- 
tier,” they said; “ they would not lot in Soindia’s dis¬ 
affected people; .they would follow mb to Delhi if I 
would only take them there; they wanted no pay— 
only food, and ammunition for their matchlocks; they 
would J)e true and faithful to the English,”—and many 
more promises were made, and faithfully kept. 

From that day they never gave me the least uneasi¬ 
ness; and, if I had had occasion to call them out, would, 
I firmly believe, have done their duty nobly. 

I wrote what had occurred, privately, to the Resident, 
by express, and I believe my despatch was a ^ery con¬ 
siderable relief to him, as he was under great anxiety 
about Berar. *■ 

I need say nothing upon the condition of the internal 
economy of Berar at this time. Cultivation and revenufe 
alike seemed to have declined,'’and did not exhibit the 
elasticity of Nuldroog. I had to set things; to rights as 
much I could, and tlie Commissioner wrote tha4 he 
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would come to tne in January. Very iiard work fell on 
me, as my assistants were new to the duties, and had 
not been trained to a regular system, which, had it been 
adopted from the first, would have reftdere^ matters 
easy now to all. There was, too, a heavy arrear of 
appeals and civil suits ; but every allowance was to be 
made, for the territory had undergone so many changes 
from one hand to another; and my friend Bullock’s 
health having failed, and ^is being obliged to take fur- 
Iougli» just after his appointment, had not given the 
district a fair chance. The climate was very enervate 
ing, and the district so extensive, that I felt very 
thankful my first appointment to it had been altered for 
Nuldroog, as I am quite sure my health would never 
have held out under its relaxing influence. Indeed I 
felt anxious now as to whether I sliould be able to stand 
it; but this onlj’ experience would prove. 

Booldana was*a pleasant place on the south table¬ 
land above the valley of Berar, and had been fixed upon 
as the head station on account of its fine cliniE^e ; foi 
there was the greatest possible difference in the air up 
there and that in the valley below. The views were 
beautiful down the wooded ravines, and my early morn¬ 
ing rides were far more picturesque than any about 
Nuldroog. But I had no time to stay there long, and, 
dfter a fgw days’ rest, I took my establishment into tho 
vallay, and began work in earnest. It was not by any 
mean# pleasant, as I was obliged to find much fault 
with tho managers of divisions, who, being provided 
with ample instructions, had neglected to carry them 
out, and had rieither kepi their own accounts in ord^, 
nor th2se of the villages under them. Neither were tne 
village books nor the records properly kept. • These 
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fi^ere matters of detail, as to which I nfeed not p^Tplex 
any readers, for, except at great length, they ooiild not 
be explained intelligibly; and if they were, it would 
not answer any purpose. 

I confess I thought I had been badly paid at Nuld- 
roog, having received 300 rupees a-month less than had 
been granted to the Deputy-Commissioner in Berar, 
solely because the latter had a higher revenue and 
population; fhe area of .both was nearly similar. 
However, it was no use grumbling now. I had done 
the work at Nuldroog to the best of my ability, and 
now I was going to try to set things straight here, and 
I hoped to get the district rapidly into order. As yet 
I had received no additional pay. I, as second-class 
Deputy-Coipmissioner, was holding a first-class district; 
Bullock, as first-class Deputy-Commissioner, holding a 
second-class district. But we supposed some arrange¬ 
ment would be come to in time. 

Although both Delhi and Lucknow had been taken, 
yet thiO pacification of the country was far from com¬ 
plete ; and rebellion in the Central Provinces, close to 
my own northern frontier, had made, and was making, 
rapid progress. 

There was now much more alarm and uneasiness than 
before the taking of Delhi, which was far too distant 
from us to excite more than passing interest* '' 

I received many anonymous letters, apparentlyofrom 
fnends, warning me of contemplated assassination, and 
Stating that when I was disposed of, the native troops 
at Elliohpoor were prepared to rise, and, aided by the 
:yiilitary and predatory classes of the district, would 
founder the chief towns, and join the rebel fo^B be¬ 
yond tibe S&tpoora range which constituted myyrhole 
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north^jm frontier. At Nimawa, Captain Keatinge bad 
Ij^en obliged to conceal himself in the jungle, having 
his wife and children with him; and they escaped al¬ 
most by a miracle. • , 

At Jubbulpore and Saugor, rebellion was at its height, 
not only in tlie mutiny of native regiments, but by the 
risings of petty rajahs and nawabs, and of the people of 
the district, always noted for their turbulent and preda¬ 
tory habits. ^ • 

There was hardly one spot where loyalty prevailed; 
for as the regiments broke away from their several sta¬ 
tions, with or without violence and murder, as it might 
be, all restraint was removed from the lawless classes of 
the people at large, and these were every day growing 
stronger under the evil spirit and licence which could 
not be checked. 

On the eastdtn portion of Berar lay Nagpore, by no 
means to be trusted; and it was owing to the large 
force of faithful Madras troops who were stationed there 
that no serious outbreak occurred in favour of J;ho de¬ 
posed family, on whose behalf, it was reported, intrigue 
was busy throughout the whole country. On my west¬ 
ern frontier lay Khandeish, not secure either. Nana 
Sahib had active agents there, as he aspired to be 
Peshwah ; and all the northern frontier of that province 
was in contact with Scindia’s and Holkar’s territories, 
where rebellion was rife. 

Beflar was the centre of these three great provinces, 
which stretched across the whole of India, and formed, 
As it were, the barriers that were to prevent the rebel¬ 
lion from spreading southwards ; and of the three, Be^ 
was ^e mqst important perhaps, as, if the rebels had 
brolgan through the passes of the S&tpoora tEnge—a 
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very easy proceeding—and had been joined by the mili¬ 
tary classes and indigenojis marauders of the provinc^ 
it is impossible to say how far disaffection might have 
extended to the Nizam’s dominions. 

From 6ctober, tlierefore, as the circle of war and 
mutiny grew wider, reaching my northern frontier, the 
danger increased almost daily; and it was only the 
thorough attachment and loyalty of the people to the 
English rule which saved Berar, under God’s blessing, 
from insurrection. 

I have already mentioned the goodwill and proffered 
devotion of the Mussulmans of the western portions of 
my district; and as I travelled up the valley slowly to 
Akola, I was equally gratified by the conduct of the 
Rajpoots, who resided there in large numbers. There 
had been fierce and bloody feuds between these two 
great classes from time to time, on occasions of religious 
festivals ; and this seemed a good opportunity for them 
to break out again; for I had literally no troops on 
whom I could rely, and those at Ellichpoor were more 
a source of uneasiness to me than anything else, as, 
although they wore as yet orderly and quiet, it was felt 
that any excitement might cause them to break off and 
join their rebel brethren at Jubbulpore or in Central 
India. Their officers were very mistrustful of them, for 
many were from Oudh; and who could rely on thedi’ 
after the mutiny of Scindia’s troops and their Ibarcj} to 
join the main body of the rebel forces ? 

I, was grateful for the attachment evinced by the 
i^Btypoots of the Akola district, who also proffered seib 
vice wherever and whenever it might be of use. All I 
could do was to ask their aid in watching the {fesses, 
and in cpprehending parties from the north who n^ht 
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seek to sow rekellioa among us. This they promised 
to do; and in two. instances Aliey actually did so, sue- 
oeeding in arresting and bringing to justice a number 
of delegates from Scindia’s mutinous tro<fps aj Boorhan* 
poor, whom I tried and sentenced to transportation ai»d 
penal servitude. And tliese events pi-evented any fur¬ 
ther attempt of the like nature. 

There were several petty rajahs of the mountain 
tribes of Gonds who received hereditary allowances or 
stipeiMls from the Berar administrators, and who were 
responsible for the several passes which led from tho 
north. All these came to me and tendered their ser¬ 
vices, nor did any one case occur of disloyalty or 
neglect. 

The northern frontier was thus made as secure as I 
could under these circumstances make it; but, in Colonel 
Davidson’s expressive phrase, I was literally “ holding 
on by my eyelids*.” 

I will not deny that it was a period of fearful anxiety. 
No aid could be expected from without, and themnony- 
mous warnings were more frequent than ever, while evil 
reports flew daily through the country. My servants 
kept a horse saddled for mo every night in case of 
necessity for escape. 

I had no guards except a few police, and I was cairy- 
iffg on yiy duties in my tents as usual: making the 
yeasly sSttlement; examining village books, district 
booksf and accounts ; trying appeal and civil cases ; 
holding criminal trials, and the like. One great bene- 
6t to me was my being able to speak the vernacular 
language, Mahratta, BuSntly. The people felt that 
I undSrstood them, and came to me freely with peti¬ 
tion^ as to any real or imaginary grievance. 
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There had been some corruption at work among my 
chuprassies or office attendants, which seemed to be of 
long standing; and I one night overheard a conversa¬ 
tion between tWo of them who lay outside my tent walls, 
when they thought I was asleep, about division of the 
proceeds of their gains, upon the receipt of petitions, 
which would have been amusing enough but for the 
mischief that such extortion for presenting petitions to 
me occasioned.'* I at once adopted my Nuldroog plan, 
which was to have a large box fitted with hinges and 
a padlock: a slit was cut in the lid, and notification 
made that all petitions henceforth were to be dropped 
into it, and that petitioners were to attend every after¬ 
noon, when the box would be opened before me, and the 
papers publicly read. The box was placed in an open 
space before' my tent, and was presently filled with 
petitions; the two men, whose confidential talk I had 
overheard, were then called up. I took my usual seat 
outside my tent, and after addressing the crowd, I had 
the men’s badges removed, and they were turned out of 
camp in disgrace. 

I think, nay, I am positive, that if every Deputy- 
Commissioner, situated as I was, had such a box, they 
would find it an admirable plan. It had an excellent 
effect in my district, and inspired great confidence 
among the people. Any frivolous complain^ was ^t 
once dismissed; but many corrupt practices ahd griev¬ 
ances were brought to light; and as each petition was 
tcdcen out of the box, the name of tlie petitioner was 
called out, and eveiy applicant knew that his paper 
was considered, and heard it rehd before me. A memor¬ 
andum was then written on the back, Ir^errin^ it to 
the district native officer for report if necessary., 
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I was now fairly among the people ; and though so 
often cautioned and advised ef danger, I felt that reli¬ 
ance on’them was the safest course. Once, in a Bombay 
paper, it was stated that I had been attdckec^ and mur¬ 
dered ; but I wrote to contradict the report before the 
departure of the mail for England, and the dear ones at 
home knew nothing of it; nor did I, as I see by my 
letters home, mention any current reports, and, indeed, 
I alluded very little to th^ condition of hlTairs at all, or 
my own cares. I lived, lioweve , in a state of perpetnal 
alarm, and every day added to the anxiety I endured. 
Every detail of deeds of violence in Central India—of 
which, almost daily, fresh rumours reached mo, some¬ 
times very much exaggerated — the arrival of every 
" express,” night or day, in camp—caused unavoidable 
excitement. Who could say what nows it might not 
bring? At thdt time all Deputy-Commissioners of pro¬ 
vinces and political officers used to send such expresses, 
when and how they could, to each other, giving local 
news, and with a request that the express mjght be 
forwarded to the next authority. Many a man in India 
was “ holding on,” never flinching from his post, dying 
there bravely in many a terrible instance, or, when hope 
was gone, escaping with bare life, often through hosts 
of enemies, and thankful for that mercy. “ Wliat if 
fierar sj^ould go ? ” I often thought; and how could I 
hope to escape ? How thankful I was that I was alone 
—thdl I had only myself to think of! Had I had wife 
and children with me, as many had, my anxiety would 
Ilave been increased a thousandfold. 

True, my people appeared steady and trustworthy, 
and business proceeded as ustial, as I moved my camp 
firook village to village; but Berar was 250 mUga long, 
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with an average breadth of 60 milee o» more, and the 
population was two millions. Who could answer for 
all ? And from day to day for some months, one felt as 
if in the morniftg one might be murdered before night, 
or at night be dead before the morning. 

The Resident’s anxiety on my account seemed to in¬ 
crease ; but I assured him in my letters, which were 
rare, that so far I could not trace any disaffection, and 
that a good spirit seemed to prevail among the people, 
even where I had felt most uneasiness myself. Still I 
often longed to bo in the roughest scenes in Central 
India ratlier than bear the load of responsibility on my 
mind day and night: it was a terrible strain upon me. 

I was at Ellichpoor on the 9th December, and I stayed 
there till the 13th. It was very cold, the thermometer 
showing 36° and 40° in the mornings. It was the head 
civil station of a subdivision of my district, and I was 
greatly indebted to Captain Hamilton, who superintended 
it, for his watchful supervision of the Irontier. The 
people jvere deeply attached to him, and gave him infor¬ 
mation freely. How welcome were the large baskets of 
delicious peaches grown in his garden at Chiculdah, the 
sanitarium of Ellichpoor 1 and I wished I could go up 
there again and revisit the old soenes. 

The native officers of the cavalry and infantry both 
.. visited me, and I congratulated them on the .honours 
S^fe»^...their regiments were winning in Central .India. 
Tm^^jj^ '^red to be intensely gratified at the "news 
which rero ^ I- *>m from time to time, both in news¬ 
papers and pmwe letters, and at the prospect whicR 
was opening for further good service under Sir Hugh 
Rose, whose forces were now advancing into the dis¬ 
turbed ^striots. 
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Many of tho men also came to me “ for a talk,” and 
raised the old cry of my regiment, which was known to 
alL So I hoped the disaffection of the cavalry at Ellich- 
poor was a groundless rumour. • , 

When the glorious news came from the Northern 
Provinces, the victory over the Gwalior troops at Cawn- 
pore, and the second relief of Lucknow, with many other 
successful engagements in Central India, the year 1858 
opened very brightly, and with good hoptf that the gen¬ 
eral cntnpaign against tho rebel forces would be brought 
to a brilliant conclusion in a few months. Already the 
various combinations of tho rebel army and the. various 
rebel chiefs had been much broken ; now they were 
growin,g dispirited, and had nothing to fall back upon. 
When the constant arrival of troops from home made it 
manifest to all that England was fully roused, and was 
putting forth hef strength and her enormous resources 
to save and help ificr sons, tho hopes of tho rebel leaders 
fell, and they felt their inability to war against her. 

I am not, however, writing a history of the tyne,— 
that is in far abler hands than mine. I can only relate 
what affected me personally. 

My own position was decided by the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral, who decreed, as I thought he would, that my friend 
was to be reinstated in Berar, and I to return to my old 
qflarters-j-Nuldroog. The Commissioner, Mr Maltby, 
had heen*at Nuldroog, had seen all my work, and ap- 
proved^of it, and had been much struck by tho independ¬ 
ent, though thoroughly respectful, demeanour of my 
Mahratta farmers. They had visited him freely, and 
assured him of their prosperity and loyalty, and he 
wrote Ae a very flattering letter on the condition of the 
district generally. In Berar I had done my utmost to 
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redeem irregularities aud reconcile coniycting accoonte; 
but three months had be^n too short a time to do all I 
wished, or to leave things as straight as I should have 
liked. '■ 

Bullock was to leave Nuldroog at once, and wished 
me to meet him in tlio eastern portion of the district as 
soon as I could ; and I too was anxious to get back to 
my old work before the very hot weather began. Berar 
was beginning to tell upon me; the old fever had re¬ 
turned in periodical attacks, and I was tormented with 
severe neuralgia, from which I could obtain no relief 
whatever. I had used the hot springs at Salbudlee with 
some good effect, but it was not lasting, and I greatly 
dreaded the hot season. All the accounts had been sent 
in, and I found that one lakh out of two, set down for 
remission, \^as recoverable : the village books were now 
in order, and only careful supervision was needed. 

Wliile in the eastern portion of the district, I had been 
able to perform an essential service to Government which 
had great effect on the war in Central India. One day I 
received an express from Colonel Hill, Assistant Quarter¬ 
master-General of the Madras army, attached to General 
Whitlock’s force at Nagpore, which had not marched, and 
was not able to do so, for want of draught and carriage 
bullocks. He requested I would, if possible, purchase 
and send to him 600 at once, leaving 400 more to follov; 
and added, if I could not manage this, there w^uld be no 
hope of getting any except from Mysore. The I{agpore 
province either would not, or could not, supply them. 
I set to work directly. The province of Berar contajjis 
the finest draught cattle in Tndia, an4 j^tenty were to 
be had at moderate prices. No sooneir were my wants 
known than my camp was crowded with noble beasts. 
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In two days I ha^ got half the number, which were for¬ 
warded under an escort of policy and day after day other 
herds were despatched j and this enabled the siege-train 
and heavy stores to be sent on without ckelay^so that 
eventually the whole force was set in motion, with an 
ample supply of trained cattle. 

I received not only the thanks of the generals com¬ 
manding for this assistance, but of the Governor of 
Madras in Council; and it was very clear that, if these 
cattle ]^ad not been sent up from the south, Whit¬ 
lock’s force could not have accomplished what it did in 
tnarching upon Jubbulpore, and, by a lucky stroke, 
capturing the Kirwee treasures. I thouglit myself 
fairly entitled to a share of tlie Kirwee booty for the 
service I had rendered; but it was decreed afterwards 
by Sii J. Phillimore, that as I did not 'belong to 
the force, “ my ohunce, though just in equity, was not 
admissible.” * 

In my letters home at this period I wrote very earn¬ 
estly on the question of pressing the direct rule of tlie 
Crown in the future government of India, and thaf the 
time had arrived for a change to bo made with ad¬ 
vantage.* 

There was a very general impression that the great 
Company was only a farmer of the revenues ; and while 
roj%l houses would acknowledge and respect the Crown, 
they youlft have, especially after late events, no such 
feeling for the Company. 

I suggested many other material changes as to high 
counts of justice and tenures of land, several of which 

• 

* These letters, addressed to his cousin. Hr Henry Reeve, were 
printed for priva^ circnlation, and will be found in the larger 
adithm of this work.—^E d. 
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have been carried out; and I had the .honour done me 
of some of my letters being read in the “ House.” 

Strange indeed was the weird prophecy of Plassey in 
1757-58 1 

The Company’s rule was to last for a hundred years. 
In 1857-58 it had virtually expired, and 1859 witnessed 
its total extinction! 

It was my intention, after leaving my friend, to go 
direct vi& Axflrungabad to Beer. Mr Maltby was now on 
liis way to Berar, and Bullock and I moved on to meet 
him early in February, when he asked me to accompany 
him through the district, and to visit with him the caves 
of Ajunta and Ellora. This would have been a very 
pleasant holiday for me j but again I was to bo disap¬ 
pointed. We met the Commissioner near Oomrawuttee, 
on his way to Ellichpoor, and the very next day came 
an “ express ” from the Kesident, directing me to lose 
not a moment in proceeding to Hyderabad on business 
relating to Shorapoor. 

I ^lad seen by the papers a short time before, that the 
Rajah had boon suspected of treason, and that troops 
had been sent to watch the eastern and western fron¬ 
tiers of his district. Now I learned that he had attacked 
a small force which had been ordered to Captain Camp¬ 
bell’s assistance—this "OfScer having been sent to Shora¬ 
poor on a special mission ; and the Rajah being defeated, 
had fled to Hyderabad, where he had been aiTestfi.d- 

Mr Maltby spoke very kindly to me of all he had 
noted in the Nuldroog district, and hoped I should soon 
be again at liberty to continue my work there, espe¬ 
cially the survey operations. I ventured to ask whe¬ 
ther 1 might be allowed anything for my Iffbours in 
Bersir; but he could not say — and my travelling ex- 
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penses had beeik a yefy serious pull upon my resources. 
I was to receive plenty of thanks; but although these 
were very gratifying, they did not pay me for the very 
hard work and terrible anxiety I had gone ^through: 
but—there was one comfort—I had “held on by my 
eyelids! ” 

I pushed on now by double marches to Ilingolee, and 
thence to Hyderabad, whore I arrived on the 18th March, 
after having travelled 300^miles in sixtffcn days—not 
very &st perhaps; but my continued travelling had 
blistered my people’s feet, and 1 could not get on 
’quicker. 

I went of course to Mr Palmer’s house, and found 
him well and cheerful; but the Resident woidd not 
hear of my being with any one but himself, an<l sent 
for mo directly. 1 was very kindly rcc(!ivod. lie at 
once increased n^ pay, a])pointod me now Coinuiissioner 
of Shorapoor, on 1800 rupees a-month, or, at the least, 
1500, and said his wish was to keep me altogether in 
the political department. 

He told me all the high officials, and chiefly the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, were more than satisfied with what I had 
done in Berar. 
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The Rajah of Shorapoor was a prisoner in the main- 
guard of the “ Royals ” at Secunderabad, and I went 
three times to see him. He had deliberately rebelled 
against the British Government, and was to be tried 
for his life by a military commission, which would 
shortly assemble. As may be imagined, he was deeply 
affected on first seeing me, and he threw himself into 
my arms, quite unable to speak for some time. Even 
the hopest fellows of the guard were moved, and much 
surprised that my appearance should have so sudden 
and extraordinary an effect upon their prisoner. In 
appearance he was much improved — he had grown 
stouter, fairer, and more manly ; but though handsome, 
his features bore unmistakable signs of dissipation and 
excess, which I was sorry to see. Now, his^face was 
so distorted with his emotions that it was difiScuH to 
judge what it would be in repose. w 

“ O appa, appa! ” was all he could cry, or rather 
moan, as he sat at my feet, his face buried in my lap, 
and his arms clasped tightly around me; “ O appa, I 
dare not look on your face I I have been so wfcked— 
oh, so<\noked I I have done every crime—I hav^even 
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committed muider I Ob, if the earth had opened, and 
swallowed me up, it would <only have been just I 
cannot tell you all now, appa. My throat is parched, 
words will not come: but to-morrow, *appa^ you will 
come again—do come, and then I will tell you all.” 

It was useless to remain then, and only painful to us 
both. So I promised to return on the morrow, and 
went away. 

It was a sad case, and, I feared thefe was no hope 
for him—none whatever. His unwarrantable disaffec¬ 
tion began with that of the Southern Mahratta country, 
where some of its chiefs had, as was proved afterwards, 
laid their plans for a general insurrection, in connection, 
no doubt, with Nana Sahib, and the general mutiny in 
the Bengal army; and the vigorous conduct of General 
Jacob alone prevented this rebellious movement. 

The Rajah of Shorapoor had been early inveigled into 
these intrigues, and was an active promoter of them. 
He was invited specially, as an ancient feudatory of the 
Peshwahs, to join again the Mahratta standard; and 
owing to his reputed wealth and tlie numbers of his 
clan, was not a chief to be overlooked by those dis¬ 
affected. 

If he could be induced to take the field with ten 
thousand men, the Beydurs of the Raichore Doab, of 
^ellary^ Dharwar, and Belgaum, as well as those also 
of Mysore, would rise and follow him as their leader, 
and tsould plimder as they listed. His vanity and 
cupidity were excited, and he fell an easy prey to these 
Representations. 

Even after the Beycfurs of the Southern Mahratta 
oounficy had received some very severe checks, the atti- 
tud« of the Shorapoor Rajah was considered threatening 
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and suspicious. Ho had collected Araj^s and Eohilia 
mercenaries in addition to calling his own clan together, 
wliilo ho was more than suspected of holding communi¬ 
cation with foreign mercenaries at Hyderabad. Tliose 
wore anxi(jus times, anti it was imjmssible to allow any 
known con.spiraoy to exist, without watching it very 
narrowly. A strong force was sent, under Ctdonel 
JIale.oluj, and placed about etpiidistant between the 
lleydurs of Slmrapoor and those of the Southern ]\I:di- 
ratta country; Colonel Hughes, with a ]\radras .Ibree, 
watched the eastern frontier of Sliorapoor; and tlie 
(kmtingent tn) 0 })s at Linsoogoor lay, as it wort', he- 
tween, ready to act in concert with either force, accord¬ 
ing to necessity. 

The liesident, however, was very anxious to save the 
llajah, and to'rescue him from his evil counsellors, foul¬ 
ing a peculiar interest in the boy who bad for so long 
bi'cn a ward of the British Governnunit; and early in 
January 1858 he despatched his assistant. Captain Hose 
Campbell, to Shoiapoor, to remonstrate with the llajah, 
and enJleavour to bring him to a sense of his danger, 
and his promised allegiance to the British Government. 

This considerate kindness was, unfortunately, throwti 
away. The llajah was in the hands of the worst fana¬ 
tics of the country, on all sides—even from Mysore and 
Arcot—and would listen to neitlier warning noi^advice* 
and at length, when Captain Campbell recMvcd. an 
intimation from the llajah’s own servants and relatives 
that his life was in serious danger, the force from Lin¬ 
soogoor was ordered to support him, and arrived at 
Sliorapoor on tho 7th Febru.iYy, encamping near the 
town. A narrow valley, surrounded on all si<fes by 
lofty hills aud rocks, was pointed out as the camping- 
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ground ; but Captain Arthur Wyndliam, who coiniuamh'd 
tlio force, was too wary to luihli'd, and uiovcmI on 
to an open plain, where he was comparatively siil'e fn'in 
any danger of sui jirise. • 

At night he was attacked by tlie Ivajah's wliole fona' 
of Beydurs and fjreigu nieiecnarics ; b\it, he held his 
])osition biavely, and eaily in tlie nioining (’olonel 
Hughes, who was at Dcodi'oog, twelve miles (hsiant, 
and to \\lio)u a si)eeial ine.sscnger had b(*en ilesicilched, 
arrivc^l with all his troojis* It was veiy plain that had 
Captain Windham nunained on the gidund lirst pointed 
out to him, he would havis endured viry heavy loss, 
if not total defeat. As it was, his force sulfeied but 
little, but ho hail inllictcd serious damage on the Shora- 
poor rebels. 

Colonel Hughes arrived early on the. mtuning of the 
Mth, and he ai^l Captain Wyndliam, with their united 
troops, drove the'Ileydurs and others from the hills into 
tho town with severe lo.ss. Unfortunately Captain Ke.w- 
borry, kladras cavalry, was killed in a charge against 
a body of Eohillas, and his subaltern, Lieut. Stewart, 
badly wounded. As the city of Hhorapooi- was very 
strong, the approaches diflieult of aeeess, and the walls 
and bastions crowded with defeiideis, they did not 
attack it at once, but waited for Colonel .Malcolm’s force, 
fvhich had moved close to the western frontier of Shora- 
poiy, aAl had been requested to cotno on with all 
possible speed. 

When this reached the cars of tho Eajah, and ho 
beard also that Colonel Malcolm’s force had w'ith it a 
large proportion of Engtish troops, who, together with 
two dbmpanies of the 74th Highlanders under Colonel 
Hugbes, made a suflBciently imposing aiTay— »lie saw 
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that there was no chance of escape e:foept by flight; 
and, in the evening, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
hn left Shorapoor, and proceeded direct to Hyderabad. 

He beli^eved^me to be at Nuldroog, and intended to 
have given himself up to me there ; but hearing on his 
northern frontier that I had been removed to Berar, 
he changed his route, and made for Hyderabad, where 
he arrived with but two followers left. There, having 
made a fruitless attempt to gain the protection of the 
Arabs, he was found wandering about the bazasor, was 
apprehended, and taken to the Minister, Salar Jung, 
who at once sent him on to the Eesident. 

As soon as the Bajah’s flight became known, all the 
Beydurs and mercenaries left Shorapoor during the 
night, and dispersed, whereupon the English forces 
marched into the city unopposed, and found it almost 
deserted. <> 

Such is an Outline of the occurrences that took place, 
and I hoped that when I next visited the Bajah, he 
would disclose to me all the particulars of his rebellion 
and the causes that led to it. I found him much 
calmer during our second interview, but very reserved 
on many points. 

“Do you remember, appa,” he said, “that the day 
before you left me, you warned me of the evil people 
who were about me; and you said, if I did not di^ 
miss them, and lead a steady life, I should "not bold 
Shorapoor five years; and I promised you I would send 
■ them all away, and look after my own affairs ? ” 

“I remember it weU,” I replied, “ and how you wrots 
to me and told me that you wSre in trouble, and would 
some to me; and I sent you word to do so at onbe, fvae 
now be near your border.. But yorn^vw 
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came, thotigh* I was there nearly a month, and I 
expected you." • 

“ No," he said, they would not let me go to you, 
appa ; and if I had gone it would ha^fe bean no use; 
you could have done nothing. What was to be has 
come to pass, and I must bear my fate now, whatever 
it may be. When that evil wind blew, the people 
came and said it was the time to rise. The English 
had lost everything in the^north, and were beaten every¬ 
where; they could not keep the country, they said, 
and were flying to England as fast as they could get 
to their ships. This was told me, appa, by Brahmins 
and others from the south, from Poona, from every¬ 
where. , 

“ They promised, by their incantation^ to raise me 
to be Bajah of all the country—from Bhorapoor to 
Baineshwar—tftid if I marched at the head of my twelve 
thousand, they said, all the country would rise, and 
wo should be conquerors. Then Mahrattas from Poona, 
from S4ttara, from Kolapoor, from Mungooq^, from 
Bheem Bao, who had secured all the disaffected people 
of Baichore, persuaded me to join them, and offered 
me what I pleased if I did so ; but still I did not go. 
I was still "true to the English and to you. I knew I 
was right. I did not move a man ; nor did I allow one 
of my people even to go to the assistance of the Beydurs 
of flulgully, their brethren, many of whom were slain. 
And ^hen my people rebelled against me, and called 
me a * coward and a fool,’ because I would not let them. 

Arabs and Bohillas now came around me, and 
one man, worse than all the rest, swore to me on the 
'&atka. that the Arabs and Bohillas of Hyderabad, and 
idl |be Mussulmans, had declared a crusade %t^unst 
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tlie English; that the Madras troops would not fight, 
and they would all come .and join me if I would rise. 
And these men aud my own evil companions gave me 
brandy, and made me drunk, and they took my seal 
and used it, and led me into evil which I could not 
help, and did not know. 

“ When Captain Campbell came to me with the letter 
from the Resident, ask him whether I did not receive 
him with all honour and respect. But the people about 
me and the Hyderabad men said he was a .Rafir 
and a Feringhee, and that ho must die. Had not all 
true men put to death any English they could find? 
And they told me about Cawnpore and Jhansi, and 
Delhi, and how all the English had been slain—even 
women and little children ; and I thought of you—and 
of your children—girls too,—and I was grieved; but 
they made me drank again, and they determined to 
murder Captain Campbell the next time he came ; but 
I sent him private warnings, and this I could prove 

to you. Ask my uncles; ask -, and -, and 

others; they will tell you. Ask Captain Campbell if 
tliey did not warn him. I speak no lie, why should I ? 
my life is not worth saving now. I have done too 
much crime to live ; I dare not tell you all; you would 
not touch me or let mo come near to you. 0 appa, 
appal why did you leave me? If you had stayed' 
with me, all would have been well! I telr yon^ if 
Captain Campbell had come to me again, no one, not 
I myself, could have saved his life; the men who were 
to cut him down were standing ready : but he attended 
to my warnings, and was saved. 

“ Then the troops came, and when I heard thb first 
gun at night, 1 knew all was gone. I had no^aith 
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in vay people’s‘coun^e, although I had not been able 
to stop their madness, and I Went up to a bastion and 
stood there all night. They told me—what a lie it 
was !—that the Linsoogoor troops had lost tlwir officers 
and fled! but when I saw, as day broke, the whole force 
and the English soldiers driving all my people before 
them into the city, and a shell burst close to the bastion 
where I was, killing soiuo, and wounding more—ah ! 
why did it not kill mo?-»-wlien I saw this, I say, T 
knewHhere was no hope left, and I thought to myself, 
‘ I will go to appa, and give him up the i>umust/tan to 
do with as ho pleases.’ 

“ I told Kungama (the eldest wife) to hide herself, 
and to tell the others all to hide fcs’ the night, and get 
on as well as they could to Nuldroog to jajii. When I 
got to Narribole, I heard you had gone to Berar, and I 
tunjcd through^he hills and across the jungle to llyd- 
eradad, riding the horse you bought for me. This is all 
my story, appa; it is true, all of it. If I can rcmciubcjr 
any more you ought to know, 1 will tell you. *I wish 
you to know everything.” 

Hours had passed while he poured out this tale; 
hours of intense suffering to him, and bitter self-re¬ 
proach. Sometimes ho would stop, and tluow his arms 
round me passionately; sometimes kneel beside me, 
moaning^ piteously; again ho would burst into loud 
hy^erica*l sobs which shook his frame. I did my best 
to soothe him, and gradually he gave me the details 
narrated above. I have given only tlie heads, which I 
tfiok down for the Resident’s information. It would be 
impossible to remember his wild incoherent exclama¬ 
tions, his sudden recurrence to old scenes when he had 
played as a child about me, with his sisters; of Ihe en* 
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joyment they had had in the magic lantern I showed; 
of the little vessel on Bohnal Lake, and the happy expe¬ 
ditions there : and all those recollections of his innocent 
early life, .’nado the scenes through which he had lately 
passed the more grievous and full of reproach. 

I asked him if he would like to see the Resident, who 
liad promised to accompany me on my last visit to him 
if the Rajah wished it. 'ro my surprise, he drew him¬ 
self up very proudly, and replied, haughtily— 

“ No, appa; ho would expect me to ask my life of 
him, and I won’t do that. Toll him, if you like, that 
if the great English people grant me my life, I and 
mine will be ever true to them ; but I deserve to die 
for what I did, and J will not ask to live like a coward, 
nor will I betray my people.” 

I think this speech, which I reported word for vvoi'd, 
pleased the Resident bettor than anythiilg he had heard 
of the Rajah before. 

“ The poor lad has spirit in him,” ho said; “ and I 
will no*’ forget all you liavo told mo of him.” 

I went once more to see the Rajah, the day before I 
left for Shorapoor. I shoidd soon sec his wife and his 
other relations, and I wished to know whether he had 
any instructions or messages for them. He was calm, 
though ho could not repress his old loving ways to me 
—but very quiet. I told him I was going bv ddk to 
Shorapoor. “ What could I do for him there ? 

Appa'' ho said, “you remember once I said to you, 
that the British (lovernment should have Shorapoor if I 
left no heir; and I have none. I only wish now I had 
written this down; but at that time I had hope still: 
and I wish now to say, that I want you to have it your¬ 
self ; the people love you, and you must never leave it. 
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I will write tlijs with my own hand, if they will give 
me pen and ink and some paper.” 

“ No,” I said, “ it could not ho as you wish ; and 
besides, the Government may pardon you when all is 
known.” 

“And spare my life? No—T will never ask it.” 

“That would not save it,” f atiswered. “If Govern¬ 
ment is merciful, they will give you 3 'our life freely', 
without your asking it.” • 

“ \yhat do 3-011 thiidc, appa? Shall I have to die?” 
ho asked. 

“ I think so,” I said. “ It would ho wrong in me 
to give you any false hope, or to rai.se tlie slightest 
shadow of one in vour mind. JIauv have he('n false 
who should have remaineil true, and 3-011 won' a child 
of the English.” 

“ Why do yon repi-oaeh me ? ” he askial, Badl 3 '. 
“You know all ;*it was not of iny own will, w-hen I was 
in my senses, appa." 

“ I do not reproach 3 -ou,” I said, “ for 1 do know all ; 
hut those w-ho w-ill try 3-011 do not. Speak the truth be¬ 
fore them boldly-, and exactly as 3-011 have done to mo, 
and send for me if you think I can heljt 3 - 011 .” 

“I W'ill surely- tcdl all,” he answ-ered calmly-; “but 
if they press me to disclose the names of those who 
Incited me, I shall he sihuit. Government is pow-erfiil 
enaugh fo crush them if they ris(». Ihit what can they 
do? •Was I not the strongest among them? And yet, 
where am I now? Shall I, w-ho have to face death, ho 
iaithless to those who trusted me months ago? Never, 
appa! I would rather die than he sent over the black 
water* or shut up in a fortress always. Suppose they 
sentence me to that, I could not bear it. No; the 
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meanest Beydtir could not live if he wgre imprisoned 
—and shall I, a Kajah ? ” 

“ If you have to die,” said I, a good deal moved, for 
there was much nobility in his speech, “ die like a brave 
man.” 

“ I shall not tremble when they tie me up to a gun,” 
he answered, gravely. “ If you could be near me to the 
last, I should bo happier. Only one thing, appa —do not 
let them hang me. I have done nothing to be hanged 
for, like a robber. Tell the Eesident that is all tlip fav¬ 
our I ask. Promise me to tell him.” And I promised. 

“I have nothing now to give you, appa,” he con¬ 
tinued. “They have taken away all I had, even my 
amulets; but take what you will at Shorapoor, in re¬ 
membrance of me. As to all my people in the palace, 
they are yours; and you will care for them, I know. I 
shall never see. them again now. I ask nothing more.” 

Then, throwing himself into my arms, he clung to me 
for a long time, silently ; then kissing me gently on the 
forehead, he said— 

“ Go, appa —go now. I shall never look upon your 
face or hear your voice again; but I am thankful to 
have seen you. Toll them all that you have been with 
me, and that I was not a coward.” 

And so I left him, among the men of the guard, who 
looked on with kindly wondering eyes. ‘ 

“ He was very fond of you, sir,” said one of the rer- 
geants, as I passed out, “ and before you came was# ask¬ 
ing for yon constantly. You must have been as a father 
to him.” • 

“ He was like a child to me,* I said, “ till evil people 
came between us, and temptation proved too stroiig for 
him. kTow, I fear, it is too late to help him.” 
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I told Ihe {lesident all that had taken place, on my 
return, and all the Rajah ha^ said, especially about his 
not wishing to make any disclosures that would impli¬ 
cate his associates; and he respected# the ^ poor boy's 
reticence on these points. 

“,\Ve will save him if we can, Taylor, when the time 
comes,” he said. “Just now, things must take their 
course. But I am sure there is good stuff in the lad; 
and if we can save his life, he will bo all the better for 
tliis experience.” 

My bearers to Shorapoor were laid; my servants and 
baggage had preceded mo by some days—and they 
would, I hoped, have all ready on my arrival. 

Mr Palmer had no hope of the Rayah’s life being spared, 
btit he took a groat interest in him, and only feared that 
his death might be considered necessary jfs a warning to 
all the plotteas in the South, of whom, no doubt, there 
were many, tholigh tliere had been no actual rising ex¬ 
cept the unimportant one at Hyderabad, and the intrigues 
in the Southern Mahratta country before mentioned. 

I bade all Hyderabad friends farewell on the 30th 
March in the evening, and went on by stages to Shora¬ 
poor, putting up in the villages during the day, for it 
was too hot to expose myself to the s\in. The nights 
were, fortunately, cool and pleasant still, and I hoped 
•to arrive at my long journey’s end by the 3d April, when 
I alioul^ have trav'elled over 500 miles. 

I reached the Bheema river on the morning of 8d 
April, long before it was light, indeed not long after 
snidnight, hoping to get into Shorapoor soon after day¬ 
light; but it was quite*impo8Bible. I found the river- 
bank* crowded with people from all the villages round, 
con^e to welcome me back again to my old scenes, and 
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I had to wait to exchange greetings. Very warm and 
affectionate they were. “ Now,” they sai<f, “ they would 
have no more fears; all would take up their lands and 
go to work quietly, so long as I remained with them: ” 
and I assured them I should remain. All the head¬ 
men, patellSf and putwarriea, all the principal farmers 
and traders, assembled to give me the first greetings; 
and they told me the road was lined with crowds from 
all the country <sido. Many had been waiting for days, 
as it was reported I should arrive sooner than I did. 
When I could get away from these, I passed on in the 
same manner from tliat village to the next, always with 
crowds running beside my palankeen, and a blaze of 
lights carried by the village torch-bearers. Now I had 
to stop while some old friend dismounted from his horse 
or pony to elnbrace me or kiss my feet; and again, 
when village authorities came out to qieet me with 
their simple offerings and libations of water. I could, 
in truth, have dispensed with the crowds, for the dust 
rose heavily in the air, and there was no wind to scatter 
it, and tte torches increased the heat perceptibly, while 
to sleep was out of the question. When day broke, the 
throng seemed greater and greater—men, women, and 
children pressing on my palankeen to touch my feet, or 
even my clothes — and, as I neared Shorapoor, vast 
numbers, apparently thousands, came out to meet me,^ 
and my bearers could only advance at a slow wa]^, 
often being obliged to halt altogether. So through the 
first suburb and up the steep road to the amidst 
shouts of the old cry of ** Mahadeo Baba^”'the soreaiq, 
of pipes and Beydurs’ horns, and thumping of big and 
little drums, I was conducted into the first street, 
r^ibiers farther progress was clearly impossible. 
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I.had never before seen even this excitable people 
so frantic; women weeping j^ssionately, grasping my 
hands, kissing my clothes, or touching my feet—crying, 
“Oh, yon are come again ; we see you ;*we shall suffer 
no more! ” They raised their children above ^eir heads 
and showed me to them, showering blessings on me the 
while. 

The terraced house tops were full likewise, and the 
shouts and cries quite indescribable. It was now eleven 
o’clock, and my slow progress through the town occu¬ 
pied almost an hour more. The sun was blazing hot, 
and I was faint and wearied out; still the showers of 
garlands, the handfuls of sweet powder and dyed rioe, 
thrown on and over me, continued till I was close to 
the palace guard, when my bearefs turned in, and I 
was free. • 

Captain Wyp^ham and all the officers had been most 
anxious, especially when the shouts were heard as I 
entered the streets; and my delay was so unaccount¬ 
able that they feared I had met with opposition, till 
they were assured I was only “ being welcomed,” and 
therefore abandoned their idea of sending a troop of 
cavalry, which they had ready, to my assistance. 

I had never dreamed of such a welcome. It was 
intensely gratifying, and I was deeply affected by the 
freling displayed by all, which could not be mistaken. 
Capliain Wyndham and others had seen something of 
my r^ieption from the roof of the palace, and had 
wondered not a little, as I had myself. It proved, at 
a^y rate, that I was not forgotten ; and I thanked God 
for this from my heart very gratefully. The English 
officers* congratulated me very warmly. 

I was'veiy'glad of a refireshing bath and a snbii^tia} 

X 
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which had been got ready for me; and then I 
lay down to have a sleep, which I needed much after 
the night’s work. When I awoke, several old native 
ftiend^ipere weiting for me. We were located in the 
new palace I had built for the Eajah, which afforded 
good airy shelter for us all. The large upper room was 
the “mess” and public room, and soon all the male 
members of the Eajah’s family and State officers assem¬ 
bled there — Fid Naik’s sons, their uncles, and great- 
uncle. 

All were as much concerned as I was at the unex¬ 
pected events which had led to my second arrival at 
Shorapoor; but they told me that for more than a year 
past they had lived in perpetual alarm at the conduct of 
the Eajah, who seemed to have become quite deranged 
by constant intoxication. 

In the evening I went to see the Eanees who had 
assembled at the house of the father of the eldest 
Banee, close to the palacel As may be imagined, it 
was a sad and trying scene for us all. I could not 
either ‘’console them or hold out any hope that the 
Eajah's life would be spared. They had, too, lost all 
they possessed except the few ornaments they wore. 
When the Eajah had desired them to escape the night 
he fled, they had gone out by the northern gate on- foot, 
and made the best of their way to villages, where they 
were sheltered by the people. Some few w*Jmen-ser- 
vants followed them; but when they heard the^Eajah 
i]^ gone' to Hyderabad, and was a prllioner, they took 
advantage of a proclamation issued by Captain Cam|>- 
beiU, and ventured back to Shorapoor-'-not to the palace, 
aa that was occupied by troops and soldiers, bukto the 
libnae^here 1 found them. Some of thdr olotibes had 
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be«i sent to them, but everything valuable was declared 
prize property, and was confiscated. 

When the ladies grew more calm, I told them about 
my interviews with the Rajah, and the mrious i||ps8age8 
he had sent them. They had almost expected to have 
heard before now of his public execution. 

“I could not save him, appa" cried Rungama, the 
chief Ranee, whom I had petted as a child—“ I could 
not save him ; he was quite mad of late, drinking brandy 
thoB| horrible men gave him constantly, which made 
him furious. Then when he was quiet, he used to lay 
his head in my lap, and call for you, and tell me he 
knew he should lose the Sumusthan, but that he would 
die like a soldier at the gates if the city were attacked. 
Again and again we all implored Cim to go to you, but 
we did not know you were so far away ; llnd he always 
said if he left, J;he Rohillas and Arabs would plunder the 
city, because he’owed them so much—and so ho stayed.” 

According to an arrangement made with the Resi* 
dent, I issued a general amnesty to all except certain 
persons who had been leaders and exciters of tTiis most 
miserable rebellion. The people of the city and ot the 
suburbs were still in the villages to which they had fled; 
but now they returned. All the shops were opened; 
and in a few days the markets were full, and firewood, 
•fruit, and vegetables were as plentiful as ever. Captain 
WyndHlm’s company occupied the palace, and were 
ordemd to secure all valuables as “ prize.” My house 
was tenanted by a company of the 74th Highlanders, 
^e troops of all arms had entered the city; but though 
property of every kind l!ad been summarily looted, the 
people had repiained unmolested. 

In the treasury there remained nothing e-xaef/it » few 
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state jewels; others had been hnrriedl^g secreted, bnt 
were returned by those who had them in charge. I do 
not think a single article was missing, and any coin 
found j||||d ^become prize-money. 

I deeply regretted that all the old records had been 
either burnt or destroyed,—letters from fonner kings of 
Beejapoor and Boeder, Rajahs of Beejanugger; of the 
Emperor Aurungzeeb, with the impress of his large 
liand dipped in sandal-wood; of the Peshwahs, and 
others. Great portions of these I had already translated, 
and had intended to continue when I should have leisure, 
hoping to complete a very interesting historical State 
paper; but all were gone now. 

The Resident allowed me to draw on the Residency 
treasury for as much as I required, and I got bills cashed 
as they were Wanted for current expenditure. Many of 
the patella and heads of villages came. in during the 
first week, and a'ssured mo as to the cultivation of the 
country, and that such of the newly-cleared land as could 
be managed would bo taken up at once ; so altogether 
there seemed a fair prospect of revenue. 

The investigation upon the occurrences which led to 
the rebellion was cut short as much as possible. There 
was no good in raking up old scores, especially as the 
Rajah, as chief of all, had been the one responsible, and 
he was on his trial at Hyderabad. There was one man,*^' 
a Mussulman of Hyderabad, who had preached a holy 
war at Shorapoor, and had been the instigator-inechief 
of much trouble, and who, in concert with a wicked 
Brahmin whom I remembered, Krishna Shastree, pre^ 
tended to miraculous power and divination. These two 
had, by their false prophecies and misohievous 'feoun- 
deSuded Uie Btyah more than any others; an^ as 
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dangerous characters, were worthy of death, or at least 
transportation for life. • 

The Brahmin eluded all pursuit, and disappeared. 
The Mussulman, however, was apprehendecL afibr some 
time at Hyderabad, and sent to me for trial, when evi¬ 
dence was produced conclusive as to the projected mur¬ 
der' of Captain Campbell, in wliich he was to have taken 
an active part; and his own treasonable conspiracies 
being distinctly proved, Jie was condemned to death. 
The •sentence was confirmed by the Resident, and he 
was publicly hanged at Shoiapoor. 

The great interest of the time w’as centred in the 
Rajah’s fate. There was no doubt, had ho been taken 
in arms during the attack by Wyudhani’s force, that he 
would have been at once tried and summarily executed 
—and oven now there seemed but snialf chance of his 
life; but the Resident wrote to me saying ho thought, 
if I asked it, the Rajah’i life might be granted, especi¬ 
ally if I explained with what ruffians he had been sur¬ 
rounded, and how misled. 

I sent an “ express ” at once with an earnest appeal 
for mercy. 

A few hours after my arrival in Shorapoor the old 
Brahmin priest came to me privately. 

“ Do you remember. Sahib,” he asked, “ what I once 
told ygu, and what the Ranee said when we were with 
h?r at W bedside ? ” 

“Perfectly,” I answered; “ you said the Rajah would 
not live to complete his twenty-fourth year, and t^t he 
’would lose his country.’^ 

“ JTes, Sahib,” he went on; “ part of the prediction 
ie alfeady fiAfilled, and the rest will surely fedlow—^it 
is joite inevitable.” 
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“ Do you think the Rajah knew of the prediction ? ” 

I inquired. “ If he did, il may have made him reck¬ 
less.” ^ 

“ I do*not think he knew it,” replied the old priest; 
“for the last time I saw the box it was in the treasury, 
with the seals unbroken, as you left it.” 

(Captain Wyndham had secured the box, and kept 
the horoscope with the rolls of calculations as a curi¬ 
osity, not knowing their purport.) 

“We cannot say,” I continued, “ what may yet hap¬ 
pen ; the proceedings are not over, and the Resident 
and I are both determined to save the Rajah’s life if 
we can.’* 

“ It’s no use, Sahib,” returned the Shastree, shaking 
his head mogriifully; “ your intentions are merciful, 
but you are helpless before his fate. He will die—how 
we may not seebut he must die—he cannot live. You, 
Sahib, and I, are the only two living that possess this 
secret, and you must be so good as to tell me directly 
you know his sentence. I cannot believe that the 
.Government will spare him. I firmly expect that he 
will be blown away from a gun.” 

When the Resident’s letter came, I sent for the old 
Shastree and read it to him, and also my own strong 
appeal in reply. “ I hope the Rajah’s life is now safe,” , 
I said. “ Listen to what I have written. The Go’^emor- 
General, who is kind and merciful, will scarcely refuse 
this request, supported by the Resident.” 

The old man shook his head sadly. “ Till the last day 
has passed to which the calculation extends, I have no'' 
hope,” he said; “ it cannot be wrong, and but little 
time remains. It grieves me, Sahib, to "go oveV the 
l^^ain, hut the jnesent aspect of the plaa^ is 
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vety oalamitoES to the Bajah, and all through next 
month the combinations showr extreme danger. We 
cannot help him, and you have done all you could; you 
can do no more—only wait.” So we did, an; 5 iou 8 ly. 

From the time I had quitted Shorapoor, no regular 
accounts appeared to have been made up; but I had 
been joined by my old head accountant, Seeta Ram Eno, 
now Assistant Deputy-Commissioner, to whom I could 
offer better pay, and whq was rejoiced* to serve again 
under me. He knew all about the revenues of Shora¬ 
poor, and could help materially. A schedule of the 
whole period of the Rajah’s administration was drawn 
out, and the result was that three and a half lakhs, or 
£35,000, of new debt had been cojtracted, while every 
rupee of the former surplus had altogether disappeared. 

We had much to do in revising district “accounts; but 
all was progressing well, and my life was a very pleasant 
one. I had charming companions in Wyndham and his 
wife, who became my very dear friends, and our love and 
friendship will continue while life lasts. They were 
interested in all my doings, and it used to be a great 
delight to me to show them all my roads and the im¬ 
provements I had made during my residence at Shora¬ 
poor. The roads were sadly out of repair, but we 
scrambled over them on horseback, and I soon had 
them Qpt to rights again. 

cotfld not get back my house while the 74th re- 
maiifbd; but I held my cucherry in the hospital, and 
was constructing a large, airy, thatched barrack for the 
Soldiers. 

At^last the news came. 

The Bajaht)f Shorapoor nad been sentenced to death; 
bittethe B<Mddent had commuted his sentence to traos- 
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port&tion for life, which was ihe mostohis power ad¬ 
mitted of. This senteiioe had, however, been still 
farther commuted by the Governor-General to four years 
imprisonmpnt in a fortress near Madras (I think Chingle- 
pat). In addition, the Bajah was to be allowed to have 
such of his wives as he pleased with him, and his o^vn 
servants. If he showed evidence of reform and steadi¬ 
ness, his principality was to be restored to him. 

I sent off at once for the S^jastree. 

“ Listen,” said I, “ to the gracious and merciful deter¬ 
mination of the Governor-General. The Eajah’s life is 
safe; and if he is quiet and steady for four short years, 
he will regain his State! What could be more con¬ 
siderate or more lenient? What becomes now of the 
prophecy? This letter proves it is false.” 

“ I wish I bould think so, Sahib,” he sighed, “ and 
that my poor young master were really safe ; but, alas 1 
he is in the greatest danger. Nay, it seems closer than 
ever now; but we shall see, Sahib. Sometimes a mer¬ 
ciful God puts away the evil omens just as the fulfil- 
' ment of them is imminent. I will go and tell the 
Ruiee this good news. I only wish the time were 
past, and that I could be happy in it too.” 

The Ranee would hardly believe the message I sent 
her. She and the other Ranees were to join the Rajah 
almost directly, and were to make their preparations at * 
once. ‘ 

The head Ranee, Rungama, asked me to come to^^ jv 
and when I entered, quite regardless of etiquette, she 
threw herself into my arms, and danced about in the* 
wildest glee. She had expected the news of her hus- 
‘ bemd’s death wh^n she saw the old Shastree come into 
; and revulsion of feeling was almost^oo 
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much for her.. She and one other Banee were to go. 
The third was no fevourite •with the Bajah. 

A few days after, the Eesident’s order finally came 
that the ladies were to be sent ofiF on*a ceitain day to 
meet the Bajah at Kurnool. Everything had been 
already prepared; there need be no delay; and I in¬ 
tended them to start that very afternoon. I took leave 
of them both in the morning, and had settled down to 
my work after breakfast jvas over. It*chanced to be a 
day set apart for the arrangement of yearly allowances 
and gifts to Brahmins, and all the chief Brahmins were 
present, and the old Shastreo among them. Several 
were seated at the table with me, assisting me, when 
suddenly I heard the clash of the (pcpross-runner’s bells 
coming up the street. I thought it might be some 
message from Linsoogoor, or some new arrangement 
for the Banee*’ departure. The runner entered the 
palace court, anJ his packet was soon in my hands. It 
contained a few lines only, from the Kesident:— 

“ The Bajah of Shorapoor shot himself this pioming 
dead, as he arrived at his first encampment. I will 
write particulars when I kilow them.” 

My countenance naturally changed; and the old 
Shastree, who was beside me, and had been reading 
over Sanscrit deeds and grants to me, caught hold of 
fny arm^ and, peering into my face, cried, almost with 
a shriek^ 

“ He’s dead I he’s dead ! I know it by your face—it' 
tells me. Sahib, he’s dead 1 ” 

• “Yes,” I said, sorrowfully. “Yes, he is dead; he 
shot himself at the first stage out of Secunderabad, and 
died i^tantly^ ^ 

T^en ensued a sad scene of weeping and vAtiltng; 
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and one of my friends in the ’adjoiningf room, hearing 
the jiumult, rushed in, cfying, “ Tliank God, you are 
safe 1 I feared something terrible had happened. Why 
are these people so agitated ? ” 

“ It is terrible enough,” I answered. “ The Rajah 
has shot himself, and the news has just come by 
express.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the old priest, as soon as he could speak, 
“ he could not escape his fate, and the propliecy is ful¬ 
filled.” 

It was, indeed, a strange accomplishment of the pre¬ 
diction. In a few days more the Rajah would have 
completed his twenty-fourth year ; and now he had died 
by his own hand! ■ I sent for the Ranee’s father, and 
bade him break the nows gently to his daughter. I 
could not boar to see the poor girl’s misery, and I 
should have to'visit her later; so he and an old friend 
of his departed to perform their sad task. 

The day after, I heard by another express the parti- 
oiilars. The Rajah had been told of the Governor- 
General's commutation of his sentence, and was very 
deeply grateful for the mercy shown to him. He had 
promised earnestly to try and deserve the consideration 
which had been extended him, and was particularly 
pleased that he was to bo allowed the society of his 
two Ranees, speaking joyously of the prospect of meet¬ 
ing them at Kurnool. 

He liad travelled in a palankeen, with the officer 
commanding his escort near him, all the way to their 
camp. 

When they arrived, the officer took off his belt, in 
which ^was a loaded revolver, hung it"over a chair, 
and went outside the tent. Wliile washing his'^face 
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a moment afterwards, life heard a sliot, and, runniiif' 
back, found the Kajah lyinp^ <hi the ground quite dead. 
The ball had entered his stonmeh ami passed through 
the spine. • 

Was the act intentional? I think not. He had a 
trick always of taking up and e.vainining eveiything 
lying near him, more especially if it were new to him ; 
and he had had this habit from childhood, and I had 
often checked him for it. •! do not think he could ever 
have seen a revolver—and such a wi-apon would bo too 
tempting to escape notice; he would be sure to snap 
it, or meddle with the lock, and the pistol may have 
exploded without his intending it at all. No one was 
with him—no one saw him,—so tkat only conjectures 
could be raised about the event; but I, njio knew him 
well, do not believe it was suicide. 

Whether acclc^ental or intentional, the result was the 
same. The Kajah was dead, and his kingdom was lost, 
ere he completed his twenty-fourth year; and the grim 
old prophecy deduced from the horoscope was literally 
fulfilled 1 
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Towards tlio ojul of May, Lord Elphinstone and tlic 
Resident had both been extremely anxious in reganl 
to Shorapoor and its Reydur population, as various 
risings were. being planned in the Southern Mahratta 
country. 

There was much disaffection in the Deccan : and T 
confess that, wlien I hoard of tlieso troubles, ! wondei’ed 
wliat my Reydurs would do: but they had received 
sufficient warning in the fate of their Rajah and in the 
prompt discomfiture of their rebellious neighbours, and 
not a man stirred or showed the slightest sign of in¬ 
subordination. They oven assisted mo materially in 
guarding the frontier, and the ferries across the Rheema, 
against the insurgents who tried to pass through Shora¬ 
poor. The Arabs of Hyderabad employed by the late 
R.ajah were satisfied that the Reydurs would soon join 
them if they could only enter the country, and were not 
a little discomfited to find these very people guarding 
their country against their entrance. So, finding th^y 
could get no sympathy, all disturbance ceased, and we 
were once more at peace; and I could-assure Lord 
Elphinstone, with whom I had been in private corre- 
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spondence, that no apprcjionsion of the Boydnra V)oing 
induced to join the rebel party, need be entertained. 

The victories won by Sir Hugli Rose, that of Gwalior, 
and the death of the Ranee of Jhansi, •the cai)turo of 
the Nawab of Banda and his treasure. Sir Hope Grant's 
proceedings in Oudh, and the seizure of Tantia Topee 
—all these wont to prove tliat the power of the Mutiny 
was broken, and that India would soon be at peace in 
all its borders. • 

How earnestly I laid looked forward to this year as 
the one in which I sliould again see all niy dear ones 
in England ! but now l(‘ave was impossible to obtain, 
and indeed no one would have asked it, exeejit it were 
urgently needed for health’s sake. Fortunatedy I was in 
too good condition to ask for a mialieal certificate, though 
at times I liad much sutTering. My fatlier proposed 
to' bring my clw'ldren to mo ; but in my juesent ])osi- 
tion I felt it woufd hardly do. I h.ad no home for them ; 
my work was of a very tinsettlod natun', and the coun¬ 
try was still very much disturbed. I constdted the 
Resident; but ho earnestly begged mo not to risk such 
a stop, adding that ho know I sorely needed change, 
and it was better to wait another year, when leave 
could bo obtained without difllciilty. I Adt ho w.as 
right, and a very serious fit of illness in September 
♦I'arned mo that I should soon nee<l rest from work; 
bubi relVivered, and went on as usual again. 

Autlientic ghost-stories are comp.aratively rare ; but 
a circumstance occurred at Shorapoor which made a 
great impression on men’s minds, and may be accepted 
as one. 

TlidVe were* two «ompanie8 of the 74th Highlanders 
at Sjjorapoor with Colonel Hughes’s force. After the 
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place was taken, one company was located, as I have 
before stated, in my hou^e on the hill, the other remain¬ 
ing in camp below the town, till they should return 
to Bellary. One afternoon—I have forgotten the date 

—Capt.-, the senior officer, was sitting in bis tent 

writing letters for England, as the mail letters had 
to be forwarded by that evening’s post, and had had 
the side wall of his tent opened for light and air, when 
a young man of his company appeared suddenly before 
him in his hospital dress, without his cap, and, with¬ 
out saluting him, said, “ I wish, sir, you would kindly 
have my arrears of pay sent to my mother, who lives 

at-; please take down the address.” Oapt.- 

took down the address mechanically, and said, “All right, 
my man, that will doand, again making no sahrte, 
the man went away. A moment after, Capt.-remem¬ 

bered that tlie dress and .appearance of .the soldier, and 
his manner of coming in, were highly irregular, and 
desired his orderly to send the sergeant to him directly. 

“ Why did you allow-to come to me in that 

irregular manner ?” he asked, as soon as the sergeant 
came. 

The man was thunderstruck. “Sir,” he exclaimed, 
“ do you not rtimember he died yesterday in hospital, 
and was buried this morning? Are you sure, sir, 
you saw him?” ‘j 

“ Quite sure,” was the reply ; “ and here is d meijsior- 
andum I took down from him of his mother’s address, 
to whom he wished his pay should be sent.” 

“That is strange, sir,” said the sergeant; “his things 
were sold by auction to-day, and I could %iot find where 
(he money should be sent in the companyls regisl^, bat 
it may«be in the g^eneral registry with the reghnen|>’* 

O 
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Tlie books were searq^ied; the address taken down 
was proved to* be correct, and the circumstance made 
a profound impression upon all who knew the facts. 

These Highlanders were capital fellows—very steady 
in a town where there were all sorts of temptations to 
excess. As the weather grew cooler, they got up a 
play'— a melodrama — called, I think, “ The Maniac 
Lover,” and acted it well in the cucherry. Many of 
the Shorapoor “ gentry ” and their wives being invited, 
the latter sat ensconced tehind bamboo screens; and 
although no word could be understood, the natives 
applauded very vigorously. I wrote a ballad, entitled 
the “ Battle of Shorapoor,” with a very long string of 
verses, which became exceedingly popular, and detailed 
the march of the troops, the fight, wfth various incidents, 
and the final discomfiture of the rebels ;»and this was 
constantly sung with great spirit, all joining in the 
chorus. The m8n had also games of cricket, skittles, 
&c., to amuse them, and some were even fond of chess. 

The oflScers were pleasant companions, and we gener¬ 
ally dined together. They were succeeded hf a com¬ 
pany of H.M.’8 56th Eegiment in June. 

I laid out a new road into the town, which was about 
24 feet wide and about a mile long, leading from the 
alley up to the north gate. Its deepest gradient was 
4' in 25', and along it carts and pack-bullocks could 
travel Asily. My plantations of mango and tamarind 
trees #\^ere generally thriving, and the oldest ones were 
now bearing fruit. Bohnal tank required no repairs, 
qpd was quite complete in all respects; but as to the 
others, nothing had beeif done, except a little at £noh- 
aknoor. No putlay.upon public works had been per. 
mittod since* I left. 
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By June all the arrangem^ts of estates and pen¬ 
sions were reported as finjphed. There were objections 
to the Eanees receiving their estates back again, for 
tiie present at < any rate ; but an allowance of £1000 
a-year was settled on Eungama, and pensions on the 
other ladies in proportion. Eungama was very grateful; 
she did not expect half so much. I often paid her a 
visit, and she was gradually growing more cheerful 
and resigned. 

The year closed pleasantly to me, though I could 
not get leave to England ; but as soon as ever the pro¬ 
hibitions wore withdrawn, I was prepared to ask for it. 
The survey in Nuldroog was to be carried on according 
to my plan, as an experiment, although my present 
duties did not admit of my taking up the surveyorship. 

The Goveriior-General was pleased to record of me 
that “ Captain Moa<lows Taylor has been deputed to 
Shorapoor, whore his past experience and local know¬ 
ledge make his presence most invaluable.” 

At the close of the year 1 had a visit from the execu¬ 
tive engineer in the Eaichore district, who came to look 
at my contemplated works, and checked the levels and 
surveys of the great Kuchaknoor tank. There was a 
slight error of fourteen-hundredths of a foot detected in 
the outward bench-marks of the embankment; but in 
“all other respects my work, even with the imperfect 
instruments I had used, was entirely correct*'" I pro¬ 
posed to go on and complete the tank; but untiU some 
decision was come to about the principality, no publio 
work of magnitude could be attempted. The Eesidei^ 
had gone up to Calcutta to cbnfer with Lord Canning, 
and perhaps the fate of Shorapoor would J>e decided by 
them. <i However, in the end, it was left unoertaim ' 
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At the beginning of 1859 I had finished my tour 
of the district* and made a c|pttlement for the current 
year. The country was in a wretched condition. A 
great mass of the cultivation had been* thrown up the 
year before. The fanners had been deprived of their 
best lands by tlie Rajah, who had given them to his 
favourites. There were no proper accounts, and the 
whole was in worse confusion than when I had first 
taken over charge. Numbers of families had emigrated 
in disgust. I could give very little assurance to anj^ 
as to future settlements; and, indeed, I was forbidden 
to do so, for Government was still silent as to the 
destiby of the State. 

I did what I could, but it amounted to very little. 
The people would not invest their capital unless the 
country were to remain under British ml#, and I could 
not conscientiously counsel them to do so. “ Directly 
you went away‘the last time,” they said, “the men 
about the Rajah chose the best of our newly-cleared 
lands, and they were taken from us and given to them. 
Trae, you have now given them back to us; t)ut can 
you assure us that the same won’t happen again if your 
back is turned? Let us wait and see what will happen.” 

No change occurred in my position until August, 
when, in addition to Shorapoor, the whole of the 
Kaichore Doab was put under my charge; and as 
Rajphoi^ had been deeply disaffected, I was desired 
to rejyrt upon its condition specially. I did not* relish 
this employment; and I began to fear, too, that this 
accession to my duties would prevent my going to 
Tgfiglftnd, as I had hoped* to do, the year following. I 
was n«w by means strong, and I looked to the iutnro 
with grave anxiety. With Baichnre and ShsrapooT 
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combined, I should have a country quite 20,000 square 
miles in area under my ^jurisdiction, and a population 
hardly under, perhaps exceeding, two millions. There 
was but one English assistant, with four native as¬ 
sistants, in Eaichore; but my assistant in Shora- 
poor, Seeta Earn Eao, was a host in himself, and I 
could trust that province to him with every confi¬ 
dence. 

It appeared,'too, that I was to receive no additional 
pay for my extra work; but there was no help for it. 
The order eamo, and was obeyed with the best grace I 
could command. 

I wont to Linsoogoor for a few days, and there per¬ 
formed the sad and painful task of reading the burial 
service over a dear friend’s wife, who had died suddenly, 
and who expressed a wish that 1 should be the one to 
perform this last sad office for her. I could not stay 
long, but simply took charge of the province, returning 
again to Shorapoor to investigate a trial for murder—a 
very difficult and complicated case, which no one but 
myself could dispose of. Captain and Mrs Wyndham 
accompanied me, and remained till October, when we 
moved out to Bohnal, to begin my tour. 

It was a delightful time, cool and pleasant. There 
had been a good monsoon, and the lake was full and 
running over. We had charming rides every morning 
over the roads, both old and new, and which ere pow 
as smooth as gravel walks. ,, 

After a fortnight spent at Bohnal, where the schooner 
was in capital order and in constant use, we set out for 
the Avestem frontier, so as to visit the great falls of 
the Krishna, which I wanted to show my friends. I 
took tliem also to the cairns and cromlechs I had dis- 
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covered, and we all enjpyed our holiday at the falls 
most thoroughly. ^ 

Here the great river Krishna leaves the table-land of 
the Deccan, and falls, by a descent of 4^38 feet in about 
tliroc miles, into the lower level of Shorapoor. Tlu; fall 
itself is not perpendicular, hut becomes a roaring cata¬ 
ract half a mile broad when tlie river i,s in flood. Tlie 
scene tlien is indescribably grand, an enormous brok('n 
volume of water rushing down an inclino of granite with 
a loar that can bo easily Leard at a distance of thirty 
miles, and a cloud of spray dashing up high into the 
air; while the irregularity of the incline, its huge rocks, 
and tlie deep holes which the waters have excavated, 
increase the wonderful cfTect of the cataract, and bril¬ 
liant rainbow's flash through the s*])ray, changing with 
every breath of wind. Finally, the walw falls into a 
deep jiool, whi'ili becomes a whirling mass covereil with 
billows that, rushing in ev'ery direction, clash and break 
again.st each other, sending up great piles of foam. As 
a Deydur standing beside me said, “It is like all the 
white horses in the world fighting together, ancf tossing 
their manes into the air.” Nor was the simple fellow’s 
illustration without point. 

At the end of October I started on my first march to 
Moodgul. I dared not loiter longer, atid felt I must see 
*vith my own eyes, and hear with my own ears, before 
I (^nld^eport specially upon the district. 

I f#und a good road to Moodgul, and the canter in the 
fresh morning air was deliciou.s. Moodgul is a fine old 
^prt, built upon a group of granite rocks rising perhaps 
100 feet above the plain. * It had been a bone of conten¬ 
tion from the, earliest times of the Ilahmany dynasty, 
and ^alternately fell into the possession of the Hindoos 
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or the Mussulmans, whichever clianced to be, for the 
time, the strongest party. Now it was considerably- 
ruined, but most picturesque, and I explored it thor- 
oughly. ^ 

I could only stay two days, and these were mostly 
occupied in inquiring into a dispute relating to a Chris¬ 
tian settlement there, which, as it involved religious 
jurisdiction between his Holiness the Pope and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, 'I was incompetent to decide. The con¬ 
gregation were all weavers of blankets, and shepherds, 
originally converted by one of St Francis Xavier's mis¬ 
sionaries from Goa. It had been somewhat richly 
endowed by the several kings of the Adil Shahy dynasty 
of Bcejapoor, and it still retained these grants through 
all revolutions. There were two other congregations in 
the Doab, one being composed of potters at Eaichore; 
the name of the place of the other I for^t. The church 
at Moodgul was a humble but respectable edifice, and 
service was performed by a deacon, the Mass in full 
being celebrated when a priest came from Goa on his 
rounds. 

On my arrival some time after in England, I wrote to 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman about this congrega¬ 
tion, furnishing him with all particulars respecting them, 
and received a courteous reply, to the effect that my 
communication was both valuable and extremely ii» 
teresting, and would be duly forwarded to RjUme.o 

I hoped next to visit the grand old city of Bee^nug- 
ger, and to add some sketches to my collection. At the 
town of Kanakgherry the Kajah came out to welcoiqe 
me, and entertained me most hospitably. Here I saw 
the finest Hindoo temple I had yetyisited The interior 
was supported by huge pillars of granite, in the form of 
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horses, on wlych female figures were mounted; the 
frieze and ceiling were richlj» ornamented in carving. 
I do not think it is much known, but it well repays 
a visit. After breakfast the Enjah calbe tp mo, and 
Shorapoor and its affairs were the subject of discussion. 
“ Could I give any hope," he asked, “ of its being 
restored to the family? would the British keep it? or 
would the Nizam have it?” 

I could say nothing, for^iothing had l?ecn determined 
upon.* My friend, whom I had often before seen at 
Shorapoor, deprecated the idea of the Nizam having 
Shorapoor. 

“ Why should the people suffer more oppression ? ” 
he said. “ Of course I would wisl^to see it given back 
to the family—my relatives; but if tliat may not be, 
why should the Nizam get it? The 1^,000 Beydurs 
would far prefA the just rule of the English, and would 
not revert to their evil ways under you.” 

Such was the old gentleman’s opinion, and I agreed 
with him perfectly ; but I had no hope of the^restora- 
tion of the family being allowed. Bid Naik’s eldest 
son, who was the next heir, was steady, sensible, and 
thoroughly loyal, having opposed his cousin, the late 
Eajah, in all his insurrectionary movements ; still, I 
thought the British Government would eventually 
^innex tlie State as an example and a* w'aming to all 
others.** 

Ffbm Kanakgherry I went on to Anagoondy, where 
the lineal descendant of the great Eajahs of Beejanug- 
ger resided. He had senj; me a very pressing invitation 
to come and visit him, and volunteered to show all the 
marvels of Heejanogger to me on my arrival. Ana- 
goemdy, ** The Elephant’s Comer," had once ^en a 
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suburb of Beejanugger, and proved to^be one of the 
most curious places I had ever visited. To the north 
was a perfectly inaccessible range of bare granite hills, 
surmounted by piles of fantastic rocks, along the tops of 
which ran high walls, with bastions at intervals, in the 
Hindoo style. The only entrance to this labyrinth of 
rocks was through a very narrow gorge on the eastern 
side, also strongly fortified by double walls and large 
bastions. Passing round the-corners of these walls, the 
ground opened out to some degree, and was cultiyated, 
affording a lovely view of the rugged hills on the south 
side of the Tungabuddhra, a rough brawling river rush¬ 
ing through the valley. 

The Eajah had m^de a good road through his estate, 
and showed me many points which afforded exquisite 
views of wood, rock, and water, with the mountains in 
the background; and he always stopped'^the carriage at 
these places, to show me the prospect, with evident en¬ 
joyment. He was driving a handsome light phaeton, 
and me^ me at the barrier. He was a fine active young 
man, with a very pleasing and intelligent countenance, 
and we were soon good friends. He had prepared the 
porch of a temple on the bank of the river for me, and I 
found an ample breakfast provided, and his own ser¬ 
vants in attendance. 

The situatioik of the town among these most pictur^ 
esque piles of rook was very curious. I went hi* return 
the Bajah’s visit in the afternoon, when he proposed 
to take me to his island in the evening. I willingly 
agreed. I found his reception-room nicely furnished ifi 
the English style; and we sat chatting pleasantly for 
4 long time. He seemed pleased to find me aoqu^ted 
sdllL hb fomily history—^their wars with the Ttfiyttil 
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mans, and their final gallant straggle with the orasade 
against them in 1565. » 

“ Ah I ” he said, “ my ancestor, Earn Eaj, alone would 
have beaten them back ; but the coalitisn of four king¬ 
doms of the Deccan proved too strong for him. They 
are all gone now, and have left no trace except these 
cities—not a soul to pray for their manes, or light a 
lamp in their name ; while I still am here, and represent 
my great ancestors as their lineal descendant. I have 
only Jhe ‘ Elephant Corner ’ of the great city to live in, 
it is true; but I am quite content, and the Nizam allows 
me this comer and its dependencies, while the English 
have granted me some lands on the south bank of the 
river, and a pension.” 

In the evening he came quite alone, poling a small 
basket-boat. • 

“ I always go down to the island by myself,” he said ; 
“ it is such good fun shooting the rapid; but I have 
men there to paddle me up again in a bigger boat.” 

I got into the little craft, and he pushed off into the 
stream, striking as directly across it as the current 
would allow. We were soon drawn into the rapid, and 
dashed on for a quarter of a mile at great speed—the 
Eajah with his long bamboo pole fending the boat from 
rocks on either side very skilfully, and evidently in- 
^tensely enjoying the excitement. 

• At file end of the shoot, we entered the still water, 
whefe the island was situated—a richly-wooded spot, 
laid out as a garden in the English style, well stocked 
snrith fruit-trees and a profusion of roses and gardenias, 
whose scent fiUed the evening air with perfume. In the 
centra was a> pretty, pavilion, also in the English -style ; 
aa^ this was, the Btyah told me, his fisvonrits resort, 
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There were numbers of tame 4 >ea-fowl; and at his pe¬ 
culiar call some cranes a^id flamingoes, with geese and 
ducks, all came flocking round us to be fed—a motley 
and curious coltection. “ These are my pets,” said the 
Bajah, “ and my children’s too.” 

When it was growing dark, his gardeners brought a 
large basket-boat to the landing-place, and six stout 
fellows paddled us up the rapid to my resting-place. I 
had spent a very interesting day, and my host pressed 
me much to remain some time; but this was impossible 
—my tents had already gone on to Humpee on the 
south bank of the river, where the old city commenced, 
and I had much to see there. “ If you really must go,” 
said the Bajah, “I will take you there myself in my 
large boat, and you will then see the views from the 
river, which are very striking, and more interesting 
than those on the road; but I wish you opuld stay—you 
are the only Englishman with whom I 6ver felt on easy 
terms of friendship; and none of your people seem to 
know or to remember who I am.” 

The Bajah was punctual to the time appointed next 
morning, and brought a stout crew with him, as we 
should have to paddle up several rapids; and before 
sunrise we were ofi*. 

It was a lovely voyage of several miles. At each 
bend of the beautiful river new prospects opened, anA 
new piles of granite rooks, some of them 500b^eet«m 
height, came in view, fringed with trees and farush- 
wood, which softened their grim outlines, and rendered 
the effects of light and shade most charming. I too% 
many sketches from the watei‘, while the Bajah looked 
wonderingly, and longed to be, able tP ^ mflike- 
dt last “Gate of the Biver,” ^'it is 
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OBzne in sig^t, where *the stream lessens to a very 
narrow pass, bounded by piles of rook of the most 
hintastio forms imaginable ; and leaving our boat at 
the landing-plaoe, we walked up to %e gourtyard of 
the great temple, in the cloisters of which I found my 
servants had taken up a comfortable position, instead 
of pitching my tents. 

** If I can, I will come to-morrow,” said the Rajah; 
“ but in any case you jnust not go ‘till I return. I 
mu^ be with you when you go over the groat temple." 

I promised I would stay, and he took his leave. 

After breakfast I ordered my palankeen, and wan¬ 
dered over the western portions of the city. I saw 
that the barriers of rocks extended to the south, form¬ 
ing a strong line of defence, the only aperture being 
a pass between them and the spurs of tlie Raman Mul- 
lay Mountain? This was the pass by which the Bah- 
many king, Mujahid Shah, entered the lines of defence 
in 1378, and endeavoured to take the city; but owing 
to the neglect of one of his generals, who Jiad been 
directed to occupy an eminence to the west of the 
city, which was the real key to the place, and who 
failed in his duty, the king could only penetrate the 
first line of defence, where a huge image of Hunooman, 
the monkey-god, stands alone, carved out of a great 
granite boulder. 

• ThI* king, on seeing it surrounded by Brahmins, 
ofaafged and dispersed them; then dismounting, he 
struck the image with his steel mace, breaking off § 
•portion of the right leg. 

" For this act,” cried a dying Brahmin, thou shidt 
1)efore ,thou reach the city ”—a prophec^^ striotiy 
for King Miyahid wm assassinated on Ms 
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march to Ghilburgah. In Ferishta, a vivid description 
is given of this battle; and the positions occupied by 
the contending parties are so exactly mentioned, that 
they are, to^this flay, easily traceable. 

I spent all the day sketching. The Eajah’s sleeping- 
palace was a curious conception of Mussulman-Gothic 
architecture, the upper rooms of which would make a 
delightful residence if purged from the bats, swallows, 
and wild-pigeons' nest's. The f ue tower, with a Gothic 
pavilion at the top, from whence there is a gloiious 
view; the elephant stables and treasury, still perfect; 
and the ruins of the Eajah’s palaces, and their court¬ 
yards, which are very extensive—with a host of other 
picturesque scenes, ar^d masses of ruins,—gave me more 
than enough to do with my pencil and my brush. Bee- 
janugger is well described by the Nawab Abd-ul Buzzak, 
a Persian merchant, who visited the city in 1443, and 
resided there; His account of the population and 
general aspect of the city, the religious ceremonials, 
and the pplendour of the king’s court, are very graphic 
and eminently truthful. The journal has been trans¬ 
lated for the Hakluyt Society, and well repays per¬ 
usal I have described the temple in a volume pub¬ 
lished by Mr Murray on the ‘ Temples of Western 
India,’ and I endeavoured to extract my information 
from the most authentic sources. 
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After breakfast, tlie Rajah arrived in his chair, which 
lie insisted upon my using, while ho took my palankeen 
instead ; and we set off for the temple which had been 
built by his ancestor, Achoot Rao, in 1534-36. Anything 
more exquisitely beautiful, or so wondrously finished, 
could hardly lig conceived—except, perhaps, the temple 
of Nundidroog, which even excels this in some par¬ 
ticulars ; but that of Kanakgherry, which I had con¬ 
sidered very marvellous, sinks into insignilicaiice before 
this. 

Z had felt ill all day, and at last, in the middle of 
my drawing, such violent fever and ague came on as 
obliged me to give it up very unwillingly; and as 
the attack lasted some hours, my sketching came to 
an untimely end, and I was unable to see the remainder 
<Jf the^emple or the east side of the city. 

flowever, before the fever began, I had managed to 
ascend the “ Matun Purwut,” a stupendous pile of rooks, 
'by the stone steps which Lad been cut in them; my 
bea^rs easily carried my chair, and from the top—an 
elevation pfbbably of five hundred feet— had enjoyed 
a sj^agnificent view. The whole area of the*old city 
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*lay spread out before me—the noble temples, and their 
lines of building—the ranges of fantastic rocks piled 
on all sides—the course of the river, for miles above 
and below tjje “'tjrate”—and the blue Eaman Mullay 
Mountains, and their varied spurs, stretching away to 
the south. 

The Rajah pointed out to me all the objects of 
interest—the battle-fields of Mujahid Shah, and the 
Lake of Cumlap6or, glittering,,in the bright sunlight. 
It was indeed a magnificent panorama, and one n§v,er 
to be forgotten. 

I was very sorry to say farewell to the Rajah, whose 
genuine and most courteous hospitality and agreeable 
manners had made a great impression upon me. I had 
been told I should find him haughty and repellent: on 
the contrary, .he was entirely free from presumption, 
full of information and intelligence, actwe and manly 
in his habits, and of very prepossessing appearance—in 
every respect a “ gentleman,”—and I was glad I had 
gone out^of my way to visit him. 

One Cesar Federicke, a Venetian merchant, gives a 
very interesting description of the city in 1565, after 
the residence there of the victorious Mussulman kings 
for six months. He says:— 

“ The city was not altogether destroyed, but houses 
still stand empty, and there are dwelling in tliem 
nothing but tigers and other wild beasts. The incdnU 
of the city is about four-and-twenty miles, and wiUbin 
the walls are several mountains. The houses stand 
walled with earth, and no place, saving the palaces of 
the three tyrants and tlie pagodas, other than made 
with, earth.” 

Evidefitly, therefore, the city was exactly the sa^pe 
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as the ^indoo habitations of the present day, — the 
walls of houfies being of mud, or clay and stone, and 
the roofs of clay beaten down—very substantial as long 
as the roof is good, but which ci-uinjbles away on the 
percolation of water. 

In the large volume which illustrates the ‘ Temples 
of Western India,’ which I have before alluded to, many 
fine photographic illustrations of Beejanngger will bo 
found, and the views of the templo of Withul or Wit- 
toba are especially worthy of examination. 

J’rom Beejanngger I ascended the pass through the 
Kaman Mullay Mountain by a beautiful road constructed 
by the Madras engineers, at an easy gradient the whole 
way up. I was well enough now to ride, and enjoyed 
the lovely scenery to the full. *At the tr)p I found a 
nearly level plain, and a total change «)f climate from 
India to Eur<jpe. Ramandroog is, I believe, about 4000 
feet above th8 sea-level, and its climate is delicious 
throughout the year. Even during the hottest season 
the sea-breeze makes its way up, and there is no oppres¬ 
sive heat. Here tliere is a sanitarium, and T had sent 
word to tlie medical officer in charge that I was coming 
up for advice. I well remember we had to have a fire 
lighted that evening as it was so chilly, and that wo 
sat over it till a late hour most thoroughly enjoying it. 
How I slept that night 1 All the evil demons that had 
ljeen#4ormenting me—neuralgia, rheumatism, and all 
their doleful train—vanished as if by magic with the 
change of air. The doctor said I had been too long 
, without a thorough change and rest from work, and 
that there was nothing’for, it but to take furlough and 
go home toJEngland as soon as I could. He would not 
^swer for my life, he said, if I remained at Shorapoor 
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Huroogh another hot season. I^enjoyed some, days at 
Bamandroog very much; my strength and appetite re¬ 
turned; I felt fresh vigour and renewed health, and 
could take a good long walk without fatigue. How¬ 
ever, I might not stay; time was precious, and I set off 
again to my work. 

At Koorgah my district work now fairly began, and 
was fearfully heavy, while the petitions against one 
grievance or another became almost too numerous to 
attend to or settle at all as f could wish. Here the 
fever returned, and I could only do my work lying on 
my bed, for I was too weak to sit up much, and I began 
to fear I should soon fail utterly. 

For change I went further north to Kopaldroog, a 
marvellous fort indeed, being inaccessible except by a 
flight of very rude rough steps which wind in and out 
among the rocks, and are in some places extremely 
narrow and unsafe. How many guns were ever carried 
up, it is impossible to say, but there were several old 
ones in the upper batteries. I went up this rock once, 
my bearers having contrived a light conveyance out of 
an arm-chair, and I travelled along easily. 

At Kookanoor, near the border of the Dharwar Col- 
leotorate, I found a very beautiful Hindoo temple dedi¬ 
cated to Siva. The pillars of the porch and hall were 
of polished greenstone, and seemed almost as if they \ 
had been turned in a lathe, the different circles 
mentation were .so exact; and the designs were 4 ,cut 
out as sharply in this tough hard stone, as if they had 
been chased in metal. Near the town was a curious^ 
monolith of sandstone thirty-five.feet in height, richly 
deotpkted, and having a figure of a cock on the <^p. ^ 
Tbere twa a long inscription on the pillar,'apparent^ 
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in ancient Oanaree», an^ I regretted very much that no 
one was able to decipher it. ^ A little further on I found 
another superb temple ; the ornamentation of its pillars 
was truly exquisite, and the designsaso delicate that 
the various patterns were copied by the goldsmiths of 
the country for gold and silver ornaments. 

This was the limit of my district, which contained, in 
addition to the foregoing, many illustrations of the Jain 
and Hindoo architecture, dating from a»d. 76 to the 13th 
century. Many of their works are represented in the 
volumes before alluded to, but very many more certainly 
remain comparatively unknown. Had I been originally 
appointed to the Eaichore District, I should have de¬ 
lighted in making myself acquainted with all these 
wonderful and very curious anef beautiful buildings; 
but as I have recorded, my lines fell ift other places, 
and now I h%d not the time to devote to them as I 
wished. The tfrchgeological features of Eaichore would 
have supplied a noble field for research. It had been 
the battle-ground of the ancient western Hindoo and 
Jain dynasties, as well as the Mussulman an3 Hindoo, 
and each in succession had left their distinctive marks 
* of occupation. 

I had now done what I could in the Eaichore Doab, 
and I have not described niy work minutely, as it was 
#of the same character as that I had previously been em- 
p]pye4>^pon, and there would be no use in multiplying 
details. The fever had again returned, with neuralgia 
and other trying accompaniments, and I felt that some¬ 
thing must soon be done. I could not hold on much 
longer. It was no use* attempting- anything moro m 
Baidiore, bqpanse it now transpired that the province 
WM^to be restored to the Nizam, and Nuldroeg also; 
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and that, as the revenues had largely increased, and 
were more than sufficient for the purpose'^^for which the 
original cession had been made, the assignment would 
now be restricted to Berar, the whole of which, without 
any reservation, was to be retained, along with some 
portions to the south and east, which had not been in¬ 
cluded in the previous agreement. 

Evidently the time had come when the Commission 
would be remodelled, but how it might afiFeot me, it was 
impossible to tell. Had my health continued good, I 
should never have dreamed of leaving India, for I loved 
the country, and I loved the people ; but I felt I could 
no longer stay now. I had no wish to retire from ac¬ 
tive work, and hoped to return to live and die, if God 
willed it, among the people. And I thought in any case 
I could take leave and go as far as Malta, where my 
father would-meet me, and I could bring.back my chil¬ 
dren with me, and by that time the new arrangements 
would be completed, and I should know what position I 
would occupy when the new treaty with H.H. the Nizam 
was concluded, 

I was obliged to admit now, that work was growing 
very difficult to me. Medicine seemed powerless to* 
check the perpetual ague and fever, and a debility and 
want of energy came over me which I could not strug¬ 
gle against. The doctor at Linsoogoor told me very<^\ 
I iplainly that I had no chance of recovery in In^ia, sfljid 
that if I stayed, my illness must go on from bad to 
worse. I sent up his report upon my case to the Besi- 
dent, at the earnest entreaty of my friends, who thought 
me very ill, and made an application for two yeare’ leave 
of absence, which was all 1 could hope ,to get andmr 
the rules. 
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I gave over charge the Baiohore Doab to Mr 
Bioketts, my bnly Assistant, and, taking a sad fare¬ 
well of my friends, whom 1 never then thought I 
should see again, I went to Shorapoor J;o try and close 
my work there. * 

The Treasury was in a prosperous condition, and I 
was allowed to take from it the price of my house, for 
which I fortunately held the late Bajah’s note of hand. 
I was very thankful for this piece of good fortune, al¬ 
though I had of course to put up with the loss of interest 
on my money. 

At Shorapoor the utmost anxiety prevailed as to the 
ultimate destiny of the State, but I could give no opin¬ 
ion whatever; and its fate remained yet uncertain. 
There was much dread that it wctuld be made over to 
the Mussulmans, their old hereditary epemies; and 1 
found this fev was disturbing the people very much 

“ We shall nO longer be true Hindoos," was the gen¬ 
eral cry. “ Cows will be killed in our precincts, and the 
flesh will be sold in our streets. Hundreds of-years 
have passed since this indignity has been c^ered us, 
and now we dare not resist it.” 

What could I say ? or what assurance could I give 
them that such would not be the case ? 

I grew better at Shorapoor. I went out to Bohnal, 
and had a last sail on the beautiful lake. I left in- 
stnictitfns for the completion of Kuchaknoor, in case it 
shovld ever be found practicable to go on with it. I 
looked round all the roads and plantations, and saw 
,1hem in a satisfactory condition. 1 settled all estates 
belonging to individuals on a more permanent basis, 
and^recomigended that the Banees should, have theirs 

restored to'them. 

0 
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My last farewells to all the jpeople were very trying. 
They saw I could not stay, and had little hope they 
should ever see me again. On the 25th February they 
asked me to preside at a last durbar, and presented me 
with an adciress in Mahratti, reciting at great length the 
services which, they acknowledged, I had rendered them 
during my residence in the State. 

I cannot describe the scene ; but its passionate char¬ 
acter can be imagined from the previous acts and words 
of the people. None of them had been strangers to me; 
many had grown up from children under my sight, and 
had now children of their own about their knees; others ' 
were old and grey - headed; and many whom I had 
known had ^one to their rest. It was not an easy task 
to leave them all; but I had to go, and I do not think 
I am forgotter there even now. I intended to depart 
quietly in the night; but I found the, chiefs of the 
Beydur clans assembled in the streets, and it was as 
difficult now to reach the north gate of the city as it 
had been to enter it two years before—only, instead of 
a clamoifr of joyous welcome, there was now sad waib 
ing of women, while the men walked by me in utter 
silence. Now and then some one would exclaim, “ We# 
have no one now to care for us; but our women will 
sing of you as they grind com in the morning, and will 
light their lamps in your name at night. Come back tot, 
us; oh, come back 1 ” • 

It was very sad and very solemn, and can nevqp be 
foi^tten. At every village the people came about me, 
the mothers holding up their children for me to put mj^ 
hands upon their heads and bless them; and it was all 
BO simple, so earnest, and so heartfelt, oqe could not 
tat JtaUt. dtaerit,. People Mked mo .tat I tamd in 
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the iiativeB to like so nmch. Could I help loving them 
when they loved me so?* Why should I not love them? 
I Jiad never courted popularity. I had but tried to be 
just to all, and to secure to the meanest applicant con¬ 
sideration of his complaint, by allowing unrestricted 
communication with myself. 

Thousands wished to have signed the address had 
time permitted it; but there are quite enough signa¬ 
tures to show the attaclynent of the peojde to the only 
En^ishman whom most of them had ever seen, and 
certainly the first who had exercised any authority over 
them. At Nuldroog the sincere love of the people was 
Bhowm in the address given there; in Bcrar I accepted 
the loyal and peaceful demeanour^of the population as a 
marked proof of their attachment to me in the most try¬ 
ing crisis of the great rebellion. * 

In all I had ruled over 36,000 square miles of area, 
and a population of upwards of five millions of a most 
industrious and intelligent people, not only without a 
single complaint against my rule, but, as I |hink and 
hope, with a place in their affections and respect, gained 
-by no other means than by exercising simple courtesy 
*and justice to all I was often told by various friends, 
“ You. do too much for people who will never thank you." 
I do not think so: I did not do half enough, and I could 
^ liave done more had I had more help. God is my wit- 
ilbss,fl tried to do as much as I could, and heartily 
regffetted being obliged, through physical inability, to 
leave undone many a measure of progress and ad- 
^vanoement which I hoped to accomplish. 

I travelled slowly to Hydorabaal, for I could not bear 
long mardies now, and stayed at the Be8iden(^, where 
was still much to do before I could leavS. £t6d 
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now furlongU to England was* very difficult to obtain, 
and, but for the Resident’s private intercession with 
the Governor-General, I should not have got it at all. 

I left Hyderabad at length, and as the road vid 
Hominabad and Nuldroog was now finished, I went by 
it as far as Sholajjoor ; then there was the railway. 
At Nuldroog I had left my plate and various articles 
in the treasury ; but, alas I some one had, during those 
troublous times, broken open the idato-chest, and several 
articles had been abstracted, most of which, howjever, 
I afterwards recovered; but I was much grieved at the 
loss of a small bag containing all the autograph letters 
I valued most, and a few little ornaments which my 
wife had always worn, 'i'hcy were of no value to any 
one intrinsically, and must have been taken for the sake 
of the bag, wnich was prettily embroidered in gold 
thread. 

On the road I' reached one of the stage bungalows 
for travellers, and, being very weak, was being lifted 
from my palankeen by one of my servants, when two 
gentlemen came forward to help me. “ Was I Captain 
Meadows Taylor,” they asked, “ who was anxiously 
expected at Malta?” “Yes, I was;” and they told 
me they had been fellow-passengers with my dear ones, 
who wore awaiting me there, and gave me many par¬ 
ticulars of them. Going home seemed at last to be 
growing a reality! 

I passed a day and a night at Sholapoor with my dear 
friend Abingdon Compton, and he urged me, if I missed 
the steamer, which seemed very probable, as I W'as 
too weak to travel very quickly, to go up to stay with 
his wife at the Mtdrabuleshwar; and indeed, he said, 
I ha^ bytter not go to England till the next steamer, 
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as he knew Lord Elj^iinstono was at the Hills, and 
wanted to s^e me, and, in any case, it was no use my 
waiting a fortnight in the heat at Bombay. 1 promised 
to go if I missed the steamer; butw I was in time, 
having just two days to spare before it sailed. How 
strangely events happen ! Had I missed that mail, I 
should have gone to Mahabuleshwar, and should, as I 
afterwards found, have been offered by Ijord Elphin- 
stone the “Directorship of Jails,” an a 4 )pointmont wliich 
I could have held, wortfi £'2500 a-year ! He had kept 
it ior me ; but finding I had gone homo on sick leave, 
was obliged to bestow it elsewhere. I should have 
stayed in India, and have taken up my ajijtointment, 
telling my fatlier to come on at once. I could have 
remained at the Hills, would hftvo entered a new de¬ 
partment of the service where there was no jiross of 
work, and wliere I could travel as I please<l. But luck 
was against nIO 1 Yet, why should I «ay this ? I might 
not have been able to stand the Indian climate longer, 
even at the Hills, and with lighter work. At all events, 
God willed it otherwise. I heard before f left, that 
Xuldroog and Raichore were to bo restored to the 
Nizam, and that Shorapoor was to bo given to liim as 
a token of the appreciation of the British Government 
of his faithfulness and loyalty in the Mutiny. So, 
what would have become of me without I.iord Elphin- 
^tor^;is kind offer was not apparent, and I shouhl have 
at^nce accepted it had I remained in India. 

I had a pleasant party of fellow-passengers ; one poor 
fellow, who had been badly wounded by a bullet in the 
lungs, was specially bonsigned to my care, although, 
asciis fatlyar said at parting, “ You do indeed look fear- 
fi^y ill yourself.” And so I was; the relaj|;ing heat 
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of Bombay, and all my final jojjmey and preparations, 
had exhausted me terribly, and I had grown so fat 
and unwieldy that to move about was a trouble to me. 

I asked one lady on board, whose husband had been 
Political Agent in Miniawar, why they had not come 
to me when obliged to fly? “We dared not,” she 
said, “ go to Berar. We were told you were a marked 
man, and dangerously popular. There would be no 
hope for us—nay, we heard you were already mur¬ 
dered I ” 

Yes, we had almost all in that ship been through 
trying scenes and many dangers, and a merciful God 
had brought us out safely from the land, , 

We arrived at Malta in due course, very late, after 
midnight, and no passengers could land till morning. 

I was sitting with the poor fellow who had been my 
constant care, and who was so ill that night we thought 
him dying, when a gentleman came up to me. “ The 
P. and 0. agent has come on board,” he said, “ and 
tells me he will take you and me ashore if we like, 
to-night. 4 ; know how anxious you are to go.” I put 
my night things in a small bag, ant^went. I could 
not stay behind. It was as much as I could do to 
get up the long flight of steps into Valetta, and 1 
had to sit down often; but at length the hotel was 
reached. All was quiet, every one in bed; but this 
was no time for ceremony, and in a few minutes Idieli 
my darlings to my heart 
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I NEED not dwell upon that time. Any one who has 
followe(^ me through the latter years of my life in 
India, so lonely and so utterly cut off from all society 
of any kind, will appreciate whaf it was to me to find 
myself again with those dearest to me on earth, to learn 
to know thenk and be known by them. And the days 
flew by, I feeling stronger, and my face losing the 
deep-drawn lines of pain about my forehead and mouth, 
which my children said they “ ironed ” out; and so 
they did, no doubt. I was, however, very far Trom well, 
although the excitement and delight of my first arrival 
*had kept me up wonderfully. But Malta was growing 
hot, and we started for Naples, where we spent some 
delightful days, taking a fresh excursion every day- 
one to Pompeii and Herculaneum, the former present- 
igg ep^tly the appearance of a Deccan town unroofed; 
one^ Baia, and another to Vesuvius, which we partly 
ascended, but my strength was not equal to much yet. 
,My old Indian helmet, with a scarlet pugeree tied round 
it, with gold ends, attr^ted much attention, and hats 
wer9 raised as we drove along; and on passing the 
majp guard, there rose a cry, “ II Oenende !”*and the 
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^ard fell in and saluted, to« our very great amuse¬ 
ment. There was a sudd^^n exodus from Naples, owing 
to a rumour of cholera, and an apprehended attack by 
Garibaldi, and we decamped with the rest. We landed 
at Civita Vecchia, a very motley crowd, and a general 
scramble began for luggage and places in the train. 
My red pugeree stood me in good stead, however, and 
the oflScials came forward at once. Everything was 
at the service of “ II Generale ” or “ Eccellenza.” 

“ Air you a Ingine general, sir ? ” asked an Ameri¬ 
can, as I was entering the carriage. 

“ No, sir; an Indian officer, but not a general,” I 
replied. , 

“Wal, sir, you air very fair for Ingy, you air. If 
you was to come to our country, they wouldn’t know 
you for an Ifegine; ho, sir, they would not, I tell 
yon, sir.” 

We stayed ^ fortnight in Rome. Wo saw all the 
pictures and the statues and the palaces. We made 
excursions to Tivoli and to Hadrian’s villa. We saw 
St Peter’s, too, under decoration for a great ceremony; 
and above all, I was introduced in the |^rangest manner 
to his Holiness the Pope. We had no tickets for the 
reserved seats for the occasion, not having secured 
them in time, and our old guide Stefano was sorely 
distressed at this. He, however, told us not to despair, 
“ he had a great friend, a priest, who was to tafearj pa«t 
in the ceremonyand motioning me to follow^ he 
marched straight to the door of the sacristy, and beckoned 
to his friend, explaining to him who I was, and how I had, 
arrived too late to get tickets. 1 was bidden to enter, 
and was presented to a very benevolent-looking*old 
gentleman as “ U Generale Inglese.” I had hardly 
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to realise that it was th@ Pope himself, when he put out 
his hand to me, while I bent low and kissed it. Ho 
told me I was welcome, and desired the priest to see 
that we had good seats. We were con^uctad to a little 
door in one of the great pillars, where, ascending a 
spiral staircase, we found ourselves in a cosy little box, 
just large enough for four people, from which we saw 
and heard everything most perfectly. 

“ Did I not manage that well ? ” cried old Stefano, 
rubbing his hands. 

wliat a world of new thought and beauty was opened 
to me I I revelled in the pictures and in the galleries 
at Rome; but even more, I believe, in those of Florence, 
where we literally lived in the J’itti Palace and the 
Uffizi. I think, however, I was most interested in the 
ancient remains—the statues and the busts—not only 
those of emp^ors, kings, and statesmen, but of the 
citizens and their wives, recalling the ftfatures of the 
ago to which they belonged, the head-dresses and grace¬ 
ful draperies as worn at tlie period. Many of the 
women’s faces struck mo as being truly noble, and their 
figrrres too, and 04 more intellectual and handsomer in 
type than those of the men. We could have lingered in 
Florence, in Bologna, in Milan, in Venice so dreamy 
and so exquisite, for weeks, nay, montlis ; but time was 
•passing, and we left beautiful Italy — its pictures, 
stAtuestf noble ancient remains, its churches, and its 
lake* behind us—and crossed over the Spliigen Pass 
into Bavaria. Surely the world can contain no fairer 
ipot than those lakes of Italy, and it is quite impossible 
to decide whether Maggiore, or Lugano, with its wild 
grand beauty, or fair Como, lying sparkling in the son, 
earths off the palm, all are so lovely and all fiH differ* 
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ent. I do not know, and have not Been, the other Faesea 
over the Alps, bat I ehould think none din exceed the 
Spl&gen and the Via Mala in grandeur and in beauty; 
nor could Van <fld road-maker, cease to marvel at iJie 
great science and daring displayed in the engineering 
work. From Chur—after a ditour made to visit dear 
relations in Bavaria, and stay some days with them in 
their beautiful old schloss —to Paris, by way of Basle 
and Strasbourg, a weary rail^ray journey in very hot 
weather, Paris was almost unbearable from the heat, 
and we only waited long enough to get a few clothes, 
and then on to London, and back to home-life once 
more. My health, which at first had seemed almost re¬ 
established, now again broke down, showing that the 
evil still existed; the fever returned perpetually; and 
the best physifiians, both in London and Dublin, shook 
their heads. The news from India was not reassuring. 
The treaty of 1860 was now accomplished ; the Kaichore 
Doab and Nuldroog were transferred to the Nizam, and 
the principality of Shorapoor conferred upon him as a 
free gift in return for his loyal conduct during the 
Mutiny. It was clear to me that except my Deputy- 
Commissionership, I had no hope of promotion, unless 
I should be made Settlement OfiSoer. 

My eighteen months’ leave expired in November 
1861, and I obtained an extension for six months more jo 
and as I was in London on this business, I hftd tj^e 
honour of being summoned by the then Seoretajy of 
State for India, who was anxious for information in 
regard to Beror and its revenue settlement. He seeme^ 
to approve of the system I had introduced in Nuldnx^ 
during 1856-57, and listened earnestly while I de8<9ribed 
its defies; he requested me to write him an official 
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letter on the subject, and hinted that, although the 
Head-^ommissionerehip migh^uot be given to an un¬ 
covenanted servant," tlie appointment of Settlement 
Officer was one which I could hold. • « 

Time passed. I confess I have no distinct memory of 
events. Constant illness, and, worse than all, a sort of 
debility of the brain, seemed to possess me, and were 
most distressing. I had not only lost my energy, but 
my memory^also in greal^ measure, and I was obliged 
to have every note looked over before it was posted, lest 
the sense should not be clear, or a strange jumble and 
’ repetition of words should bo found. Indeed I grew 
worse and worse, and the thought that I should, if this 
continued, be obliged to give up India altogether, made 
me miserable. My doctors apprehended, I have since 
heard, paralysis of the brain, and entreated my family 
to oppose my return to active work. As the expiration 
of my leave drew near, I made desperafe (^orts to have 
it renewed still further, offering to do without pay alto¬ 
gether if my place might be kept open for gie. Sir 
Banald Martin told me six months more would per¬ 
haps recruit my health, and promised to back my peti¬ 
tion : I had friends too at the India House to help me. 
But it was of no avail; the rules of the “ uncovenanted 
service ” could not be broken, and my request was re¬ 
fused ; so no alternative remained for me except to go 
ouA as«I was, ill and weak, or to resign the service 
altogather. It was a hard battle. My heart was in my 
work, and I ardently longed to go back and try to carry 
qp what I had been planning for the benefit of the people 
among whom I had lived my life, and whom I loved; 
bat it*seeme^a8 if God, in His wisdom, had taken firom 
tae power and strength I needed. /bu go 
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back/’ said Sir Banald Martin, to the climate of Berar, 
you must die; you are totally u®fit for duty, and the 
fever and ague are as bad as ever. Think of your life, 
and think (rf yodr children, and may God help you to a 
right decision. I never had a more painful case to deal 
with.” 

I thought over all this earnestly, and asked for help 
and guidance, and I savir clearly that it would not be 
right to run intd the jaws of d^ath as it were ; so I gave 
up the struggle, and sent in my resignation with a^very 
heavy heart. No one knows, even now, what a bitter 
grief it was to me to do this; but I trust I did what 
w'as right. I returned to Dublin very much cast down. 

I was not able to do^ anything except paint, and I took 
refuge in this, and in music ; any attempt at writing set 
my bead throbbing ; and neither words nor thoughts 
would come. I looked sadly at the commencement of 
a story I hatd feegun years before in India, and won¬ 
dered whether I should ever be able to complete it. 

A fiie^id, finding me one day sitting on a door-step in 
Dublin, faint and sick, and shivering with ague, took 
me home and told me how his brother, who had suffered 
terribly from Australian bush-fever, had derived much 
benefit from homoeopathy, I had tried everything else, 
and every physician of note without avail, and I pro¬ 
mised my friend to consult the doctor he told me of, and* 
to give the system a Mr trial. 

I told my story to the kind physician he iQoom- 
mended, and also honestly confessed my want of fiiith 
in the system. • 

“ I don’t mind that,” said the good man ; “ but it is 
rather hard to ask me to cure a malady of <^irty gears’ 
fltandii^g, when so- many great men have Mled. ^ow* 
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ever, I will ir^ to alleviate—I cannot cure it; and I 
tmst, under God's blessing, to«give you some help. But 
you were right not to return to India.” 

I followed the prescriptions he gav^ m% faithfully, 
and I amused myself by fishing, painting, and reading 
very light literature, and tried not to think about 
anytliing. The effect was really marvellous. I grew 
stronger and more energetic, and I felt some of my old 
power returning to me; tyid after a fe^ months I went 
to my friend and asked his leave to begin to write. 

“ Do you feel able now ? ” he asked. “ If you do, be¬ 
gin ; but you must be very cautious, and do not fatigue 
your brain. If you feel the least tired or confused, stop.” 

I took his advice, and I began^ my novel of ‘ Tara.' 
The incidents and actions of the story had been planned 
for nearly twenty years ; and I knew all^he scenes and 
localities descAbed, as I had the story in my mind dur¬ 
ing my visit to Beejapoor, and had notSd the details 
accurately; while my long residence in an entirely 
native State, and my intimate acquaintance ^with the 
people, their manners, habits, and social organisation, 
gave me opportunities, which I think few Englishmen 
have ever enjoyed, of thoroughly understanding native 
life. One day, when talking of my projected book with 
my dear friend Mrs Cashel Hoey, whom I have known 
since she was a child, and whose career I have always 
vwtcbftd with ever-increasing interest and affection, she 
said^uddenly, “ Now you have the plot so clearly de¬ 
fined in your brain, come and write it out chapter by 
chapter; I will set it down exactly as you dictate to 
me.” We went together to my study, and locked the 
door, and there for six hours we worked at it, she writ¬ 
ing gn total silence, and a perfect sketch of thb whole 
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tale was made, the details of which were filled up after¬ 
wards’. I never remember feeling so utterly exhausted 
in my life; but the relief when it ,was finished was 
intense, and we both were glad that we had resisted 
the entreaties to us to stop our work, and rest, which 
my children, fearing for me in my state of health, made 
more than once in vain. After this, I felt sure of my 
subject, and wrote confidently, but very slowly, for niy 
brain had not regained its foil strength yet; but the 
occupation interested me, and was a source of ii^finite 
delight. When my book was partly finished, I wrote 
to Messrs Blackwood, offering it to them, and telling 
them how it had been promised twenty years before, 
for ‘ Blackwood's Mtigazine,’ when I had written the 
‘Confessions of a Thug.’ 

My book was accepted, and, still writing very slow¬ 
ly, I finished and published it in 1863.*' It was most 
favourably rSceived. All the leading papers — the 
‘ Times,’ ‘ Morning Post,’ ‘ Athenaeum,’ ‘ Saturday Re¬ 
view,’ apd the Quarterlies — were loud in its praise; 
and I only mention this at length, because I had been 
very anxious as to my reception in the literary world, 
after a silence of so many years ; and I was not a little 
gratified to find myself welcomed once more so warmly. 

‘ Tara ’ was the first of the series of three historical 
romances which I had proposed to write on the three® 
great modem periods of Indian history, which 6'ficurt%d 
at an interval of exactly a hundred years. ‘ Tara’*llln8- 
trated the rise of the Mahrattas, and their first blow 
against the Mussulman powe^ in 1657. 

'Ralph Darnell,’ my second work, was to illustrate 
the rise of the English political power in the victory of 
Flssse/ in June 1757. 
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* Seeta,’ which was to ‘be tlie third, was to illustrate 
the attempts ol' all classes alik^ to rid themselves'of the 
English by the Mutiny of 1857. 

‘Ealph Darnell,' which appeared in* 1865, was also 
well received, and I had every encouragement to per¬ 
severe. 

I read a paper upon my discoveries of cairos, crom¬ 
lechs, &c., in Shorapoor, before the Royal Irish Academy, 
with illustrations and sketehes of what I found, which, I 
believe, completely established the identity of those re¬ 
mains in India and in Europe, and, I have reason to 
think, was valuable archaiologically. It was published 
in vol. xxiv. of the Society’s ‘ Transactions,' and illus¬ 
trated with sixty-eight engravings. This had been a 
subject which, since I had made the first identification 
in relation to the cromleclis and cairns of Rajan Koloor, 
I had followed up with the greatest interest, until I 
obtained ample confirmation of my views*in the cairns 
on Twizell Moor, Northumberland, in the autumn of 
1864. 

I was placed in charge of the Indian Department of 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1865 by my friend Dr Forbes 
Watson ; and on the occasion of the visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to the Exhibition, was called on to 
attend and explain various matters to him. He was 
•especially struck by the large raised map of the eastern 
coast India, constructed to scale by the late Mr 
Montgomery Martin, which I had painted afresh, and 
of which the Prince showed a very intimate knowledge. 
9e had evidently studied Indian subjects deeply, and 
appeared gratified by the information I was able to give 
in te^u^ both to the natuial productions and the articles 
of minufacture displayed. 
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My next task was to write the historical and descrip¬ 
tive portions of two sup^j-b volumes of Photographs of 
the City of Beejapoor and the Hindoo Temples of the 
Southern Mahratta country. These volumes were pub¬ 
lished by Mr John Murray, the arcliitectural portions 
being contributed by my friend Mr James Fcrgusson. 

This led to my undertaking the descriptive letter- 
press of a work entitled ‘ The People of India,’ which 
consisted of a series of plio,tographs of the different 
races, tribes, and orders of the people all over India, 
and involved much labour and research. The descrip¬ 
tions were necessarily very short, and as much informa¬ 
tion as possible had to be compressed into a few meagre 
lines. The work was brought out by the India Office, 
and no limit was affixed to it. Up to the pi'esent year 
(1874) six voliiines have been completed. 

I also began a scries of Indian articles for Messrs 
Cassell, Fetter, 'and Galpin’s Biographical Dictionary, 
which, as far as I know, are the only contributions to 
Indian biography which exist. Of course the space 
here was also very circumscribed, and all I could do 
was to make the notices intelligible and useful for 
reference. 

Thus I worked on, and employed myself as busily as 
I could, painting during my leisure hours. In 1868 we 
went abroad and remained away for a year, wintering 
at that loveliest of places, Mentone—one of the wyeetsst 
spots, I think, the world contains. How we all enjoyed 
it, and what gloriofis walks, donkey - rides, and excur¬ 
sions we made 1 and the flowers — but they are t^p 
beautiful for description. We used to bring home 
basket-loads of crimson and scarlet anemones, •Holets, 
tulips,' and a thousand more, less gay, perhaps but 
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none the less beautiful. • I worked on at the biographies 
and descriptfons all the wipter, steadily refuting tt» 
be tempted out until the afternoon. A project for a 
‘Child’s History of India’ was also •groining in my 
brain, originated by a dear friend, a lady, coming to 
me one day with an armful of most stupendous-looking 
volumes, and saying, as she threw them down wearily, 
“ Ob, Colonel Taylor, do tell me wh.at I am to do. How 
can I teach the children the history* of India out of 
those?” And indeed it seemed a truly formidable task. 
I was not able to set about a history of India just then, 
but later I confided the scheme to Messrs Longman, 
who begged I would make mine a ‘Student’s Manual of 
the History of India ; ’ and this I eventually wrote some 
time later. The work was very laborious, and involved 
much minute study, occupying me in all i-fllmut two years. 

I had not long returned from Mentone when I wa.s 
solicited by the* Institute of Civil Eng'inefers of Ireland 
to deliver a lecture upon the methcHl of constructing 
large earthen embankments and sluices for irrigati(m 
tanks in India; and, as I was much interested in the 
subject, I made the lecture as comprehensive as I could, 
and described the system adopted so as to retain the 
rainfall as much as possible. I had all my own plans, 
elevations, surveys, and sections, and some details of 
ancient native work. My lecture w'as printed in the 
‘ Trannactions ’ of the Society ; and to my gratification 
I wa« not only elected a member, but received a diploma 
as civil engineer, with liberty to practise as such within 
Jhe United Kingdom. 

My hard work over, my History was delightfully in- 
temtpted daring 1869 by an announcement from the 
Secr|tary of State for India that Her Most Qracioua 

2 A 
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Majesty the Queen had been pleased, on the 2d of June, 
to apffoint me a “ Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India.” The honour and gratifica¬ 
tion of the gift vwre enhanced by a communication from 
his Grace tl»o Duke of Argyll, as he presented me with 
the Order, that the selection of my name had been made 
by her Majesty herself. 

I felt very grateful for this honour—which had been 
entirely unsolicited by me—not only as a recognition 
of any public service I had been able to perform during 
my Indian life, but as an assurance that I had not been 
forgotten though so long absent. Her Majesty had 
indeed recognised me at the first levee I attended after 
my return; and her words, “ I am glad to see you back 
again,” will always be treasured by me, as a very grati¬ 
fying proof of her kind interest in so humble a servant 
ns myself. • •> 

In 1871 my History appeared, as complete as I could 
make it in the limited spaeo necessarily at my disposal, 
and I trusted that, having now a compendium, as it 
were, at their commaTid, Principals of colleges and 
schools would bring the History of India more into 
their educational course. I inquired in many direc¬ 
tions, but I could not discover that Indian history was 
taught anywhere. Why, I know not; for surely there 
can scarcely be any subject of greater importance to 
Englishmen than the history of the noble dependencies 
won by their ancestors, which, one would think, would 
be both more useful, and perhaps more interesting, than 
many subjects which seem to form part of the essential^ 
education of our boys. 

I had to take a long rest now. The labour outlie 
History''had very much exhausted me, and I sgent 
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the interval in travelling and painting, and was elected 
honorary member of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
In 1872 I began * Seota,’ finishing it in Jimo the same 
year; and up to the time I write, I have no* begun any 
more works of fiction. After this ‘Story of my Jafe’ is 
finished, I hope, if I am spared, to revert to the ro¬ 
mantic and medieval period of Deccan history, and 
write an illustration of it, the plot of which is growing 
in my brain. • 

Fij)m time to time I contributed articles to the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ on various suhjt*cts comiectc<l 
with India: every year one or more of these a]>pearod. 
And I enjoyed this kind of literary labour very much, 
and am grateful it was given to rnp to do. 

Also, from time to time, I gave pid)lic lectures on 
subjects connected with India, lK)th in Dublin, Birming¬ 
ham, Whitehaven, and other jdacos. I wanted to bring 
India nearer to Enghand—to bring its people nearer our 
people ; and if, by my simple descriptions of life among 
the natives, any have felt more interest in their Indian 
brothers and sisters, or have been led to read and study 
more, my object has been attained. Tho following 
were the subjects of some of my lectures:— 

“Ancient Literature of India.” 

“ Village Communities.” 

’ “ India Past and Present.” 

' •“ SdtAe Great Men of India.” 

“Some Great Women of India.” 

And others, of which I have only notes. 

• I always found my audiences interested and amused ; 
and I^ believe it only needs such illustrations to arouse 
an interest In, and bring India home to, the minds of 
English people. 
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I hoard frorjuoiitly from frioi^ds in India, who did not 
forgot to toll mo about* my old people ajid districts 
wlumovor they oonlil hoar of tluMii. How Nnldroog 
and the liaioliDro Doab an* now administorod I know 
not, or whotlasr tlio r('voini(' remains as it was nndor 
Mnglish nianagonumt. OF I’xM-ar tlun'o. is at least no 
(|uostion. I have already stated that a portion of the 
Bombay snrvey was introdue(>d in ISbO, a!id its benetit 
and ])rogr(>ss hav(‘ Ikmoi woi^ilerful. Not only (h* the 
people poss('Ss their holilings, instead of being merely 
“tenants at will,” liable, to bo dispossessed by any out¬ 
bidder; but the enltiyation has e.\ten<le(l, as it was 
jilain to se(i would be tlui ease, with insured possession. 
All that is now wanting, to my ]>eree)ition, to complete 
the land settlement—wliieli is exaetl}' in principle what 
I proposc'd for Nulilroog in ISod is the grant of title- 
deeds for I'slates and area of lions*' oceujiation ; and I 
hope these may be eventually issued, 'flic increase of 
reyenuo has been enormous, and has aeeompanii'd the 
increase aif cultivation. According to the Administra¬ 
tive Ih'port of !iS7()-71, a final total of £9(jr>,467 was 
reached, which showed an increase, of iioOIihSir in ten 
years ; and as a largi' i*ortion of the district is still un¬ 
surveyed, the revenue will, in the end, there is little 
doubt, exceed a million sterling. I trust this magni¬ 
ficent practical result may induce Government to under-' 
take a perjietual settlement on the sound b:isls“V'>f pro¬ 
prietary right, instead of the many shifty mea%uros 
which have hitherto been in operation. 

I have little more to add. I went to India with only 
one friend there on whom I could rely, and upon him I 
had no claim except a slight relationship. ' I liave had 
no education so to speak. What I know I have taugth 
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iiiy.sclf. I liiive gaiiie<l niiy position, .siioli as it is now, 
by .stoa<ly liaril work and pt^'severanco ; and tlTat my 
Jiuniblc services have been acknowledged by niy Queen 
and my country in ^ivinj^ me the Stfir of*India, is a 
recompense ibr whieli I am very c^i'atcfiil. 

]\ry literary woik lias been a f^reat pleasure to mi'; 
Imt I can oidy write about the people anioii”^ whom I 
lived, and whom I lo\e and shall always love to the 
last. Had I known how Jo write aboiif modein sociid.y, 
fast ^ 5 'oun^ ladies, raur yonnp; e;eiitlemen, fair mur¬ 
deresses with p^cilden hair, and all the “smsatioii” 
tjibe, I doubt not J should ha\e lillcd my pocket*; 
bett('r : but it was no use,—d was too uld and stiff to 
chanj;e my ways. 'I'he old 'I’ooljiipnor Jlrahtiiin spoke 
truly, “i\[ueh, very much uauu'V, jiassed throuc;h my 
hands," and yc't 1 continue jmor. J’lit *I am thankful, 
—thankfid for*lia\ im;' sullieieiit to live on, thou^li not 
riclies ; for lo\ine;’and belie ed ehildicn ; lifl-many, many 
dear friends, who make me welcome alwa\s in tlie Ninth, 
and in Yorkshire, and in N'orliilk (is not the lyit corner 
kept fur me at Didlineton w hen J am able to shout Yj — 
in London, where I sometimes f.^o for a few weeks to 
have a glimpse of the great world and its doings--iii 
Didjlin, where, in my dear old home, 1 have a large 
circle of kind and lo\ing fiiends. And is not this 
enough to make me hap]>y and contented with my lot V 
• On(»*vord, oni' last n ileetion in regaid to India, may 
not fee out of place. It is to advise all who go ihere in 
wdiatcver capacity, or whatever jio.sition they may hold, 
use true courti’sy to ijatives of all degrees. l\ly ex¬ 
perience has taught me that large masses of men are 
niore*easily ^ed than driven, and that courte.sy and kind- 
ness^nd firmness will gain many a point which, tinder a 
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hard and haughty bearing, w®uld prove unattainable. 
By courtesy I do not mefvn undue familiarity—far from 
it; self-respect must always be preserved. But there is 
a middle cpurse which, if rightly pursued in a gentle¬ 
manly fashion, not only exacts respect from natives of 
all classes, but gratitude and affection likewise. 

Grateful to God for all the mercies of my life, for His 
sustaining power, and the ability to do what I have 
been able to accomplish through all my life, all that I 
hope for, in my humble sphere, is that my efforis.may 
be accepted by Him ; and that, in Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
words, “ I may bo thought of as one who strove to do 
his duty.” 

MEADO^YS TAYLOR. 

Old Court, Harcld’s Cross, Dublin, 

June 1874. 
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During the autumn and winter of 1874-75, my dear 
father suffered much from bronchitis and general de¬ 
bility ; but in the quiet of Ids own stuSy, to which his 
health almos? entirely confined him, he wrote his last 
novel, ‘ A Noble Queen,’ which appeated^in chapters in 
‘ The Overland Mail,’ and also in ‘ The Week’s News,’ 
and was published by Messrs H. King & Co. II is 

friends earnestly hope that tlie story may be*publishod 
shortly in volume form, and thus become known more 
widely than at present in England,* In India it has 
been much appreciated, and eagerly looked for on the 
arrival of each mail; and, to quote the ‘ Times of India,’ 
“ apart from its historic and literary interest, it abounds 
with* attractive and excellent descriptions of Indian 
sedhery.” The story relates to the Mussulman king¬ 
doms of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger; and its historic 
, heroine is Chand Beebee, the dowager queen of Ali 
Adil Shah—its ideal heroine being Zora, the young 
* • 

* Since writing the above this has been done. Publishers: 
Me4^rs Kegan Paul & Co.—E d, * 
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granddaughter of an exiled dervish. My father also 
comple'ted during these winter months the seventh and 
eighth volumes of the ‘ People of India.’ In May 1875 
his eyesight»suddenly failed him, and he wrote the con¬ 
cluding pages of ‘ A Noble Queen ’ with considerable 
difficulty. It was hoped earnestly that this dimness 
of vision was only temporary, and that, with renewed 
health, the precious sight might be regained. He 
visited London in order to obtain the best medical 
advice, and was told by the physicians that his best 
and only hope of recovery lay in passing the following 
winter in some warm, dry elimato. 

“ I should like to go to India again, if you think the 
climate would suit me.” he said. And after a long and 
deliberate consultation, leave was given; and he was 
told he might 'revisit the old scenes, now made yet 
more attraetivo by the residence at Hyderabad of his 
married daughter. 

When the nows of his determination to spend the 
winter in Jndia reached Hyderabad, His Excellency Sir 
Salar Jung wrote in the kindest possible terms, express¬ 
ing a hope that, if my father fulfilled his present inten¬ 
tion, he would consider himself as his guest during his 
stay, and allow him to make all the arrangements he 
could for his comfort. 

This invitation was gratefully accepted, and on the 
12th of September 1875, he and I, with our faithfol sei*' 
vant John, sailed from Liverpool in the s.s. Guy Manher- 
ing for Bombay. The change of air and the sea voyage 
seemed to benefit my father’s general health, though < 
.there was scarcely any improvement in his sight. ^Bis 
memory was so wonderfully clear, and his fecolleclion 
of placed and scenes so accurate, that our captain was 
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astonished, and declared he was led to look for and find 
out many points of interest* that ho had, in previous 
voyages, overlooked. We amved at Bombay on the 
15th of October, and, after a rest of ^wo ^lays, startecl 
for Hyderabad. Tlie long railway journey of twenty- 
seven hours was borne without much fatigue, and my 
father seemed to rally wonderfully under the delight 
and excitement of meeting those so dear to him once 
more. His loss of sight was a sad drawback, but his 
•Patience under this terrible aflliction was very touching. 
He could see a little, but not enough to read or write 
himself, or employ himself in any way ; and this to one 
of his indefatigably industrious habits was a trial which 
only those who knew him could appreciate. When not 
writing or reading he used to draw, or knit, or crochet, 
and liis delight was to surprise his friends with some 
specimen of ftis work. His interest in all that went on 
around him was as keen as ever; and *1116 numerous 
visits he received from his native friends afTordcd him 
great pleasure. Some came from long distiyicos, only 
to see him, to touch his feet, or bring their simple 
offerings of fruit, sugar-candy, and garlands of sweet 
jessamine; and it was very touching to S(;o the love 
and reverence the people bore for him. One, a native 
of Shorapoor, told him how the people yet bewailed his 
loss, and how the women sang ballads to his honour as 
^hey*ground their com, and related stories of him to 
thdlr children. Ho seemed to bo so essentially the 
people's friend ; and that his memory and his deeds lived 
, still in their hearts, Tjas evident to all who saw the 
n^ner of their coming. 

6wing to the prolonged absence of H.E. Sir Salar 
Ju«g, both at Bombay and Calcutta, on the Occasions 
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of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, my father 
did not' see so much of the Minister as he otherwise 
would have done ; and this was a source of much mutual 
regret. Butre very thing that princely hospitality could 
suggest, in the providing of house, servants, horses and 
carriages, and every comfort, was done by Sir Salar 
Jung to render my father’s stay as pleasant and as 
comfortable as possible. Ho was able to partake of the 
hospitalities of the palace, top, on several occasions, 
especially that of the grand fete given on the arrival of 
Sir Richard Meade as Resident at Hyderabad; and he 
was able also to accept and enjoy invitations to the 
Residency, and among other friends. One great regret 
to him was that his health did not admit of his taking 
the long journey to Calcutta, in order to be present at 
the great gathering of the members of the “ Order of the 
Star of India.”. Ho wrote his apologies to Sir Bartle 
Frero, begging him, if ho would, to make known to 
H.R.H. the reason of his non-attendance, and received 
in reply a note which gratified him exceedingly. Not 
only was Sir Bartle Frero desired by the Prince of 
Wales to assure Colonel Taylor how much he regretted 
being deprived of the opportunity of making his personal 
acquaintance, but ho added that he wished Colonel 
Taylor especially to know what pleasure he had derived 
from the perusal of his works on the voyage out to 
India. This gracious message and recognition cf hie 
literary labours were very pleasant to him, and afforded 
auotlier instance, among so many at tliat time, of the 
graceful thoughtfulness and kindly feeling of his Royal 
Highness. In January 1876 my father was once more 
attacked by his old enemy, the jungle fevor, and'for 
many days and nights it seemed doubtful whethei^he 
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would be spared to utf yet a while. On the advice of 
his medical attendants, we took him back to Bombay, 
the climate there being considered better for his com¬ 
plaint, as it was more relaxing, and fiad aot the exces¬ 
sive irritating dryness of Hyderabad. He remained at 
Bombay for a month. During this time ho received 
many visits from persons acquainted with his Indian 
career and literary works, and enjoyed, on several 
occasions, long and easnest conversations with them, 
especially on subjects connected with nalivo education 
and literature. 

On this latter point he was exceedingly anxious, and 
it was his purpose, had his life been s])ared, to have 
contributed a series of letters to Uio ‘ Times of India ^ on 
the subject. In one letter, to a native gentleman friend, 
which has been largely quoted, after fbunkiug him for 
his criticisms on ‘ Seeta,’ and admitting tliat it is im- 
possible for a writer, not a Hindoo, to Mescribe Brah- 
minical observances and caste customs with absolute 
correctness, he thus proceeds :— , 

“Now, why do not you, or some one of your friends, 
take up the subject of novels or tales, and instmet us 
on the subject of your people ? If you wrote in Marathi, 
or Gujerati, you would hav< a vast audience. If in 
English, we—if the work were simply and truthfully writ¬ 
ten—would welcome the author warmly. Think of the 
%till«axisting popularity of Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wake- 
fieW,' which is undying ; and how simple and pathetic 
the tale is. You have matter, too, for a hundred 
romances in Grant DuQ^s History, if you follow histoiy; 
but that is not needed for general interest so much as 
wntmg th&t will move the hearts of the people, and 
be^me the foundation of a national literature ^f fiction, 
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healthy^ pure, and instructive ‘ to future generations. 
Why should we know only^the dark side of Hindooisin, 
and see none of the bright and light side, from the pens 
of its sons, r/ow so rapidly advancing and advanced in 
modern science and thought ? Any one of your people 
who might attempt this department of literature would, 
if he wrote simply, naturally, and without pedantiy, 
secure for himself not only present reputation, but un¬ 
dying fame. I cannot believe the ability i.s wanting; 
all that is required is to be stimulated to healthy e;:^cer- 
tion on a pure model to achieve a decided success.” 

And on another occasion he writes :— 

“ I am glad to hear that my works have been read, if 
it be only to prove to those who read them that my 
interest in the people of India, of all classes, is as strong 
as ever, and increases with time. I would fain see the 
educated portion striving to strike out hew lines of 
occupation for themselves ; and I do not despair of yet 
seeing illustrations of native life, native legends, an<l 
native hisiory written by yomselves. Such as I am, 
though wo strive never so much, cannot penetrate be¬ 
yond the surface of that wo see; and as for myself, in 
regard to ‘ Tara,’ ‘ Seeta,’ and my other books, where I 
have tried to work out phases of native character, male 
and female, I only hope I have produced pictures some¬ 
thing like reality, and not caricatures. I think portions 
of ‘ Taia ’ and ‘ Seeta ’ would translate easily into ‘Mai'i^ 
athi; and I should like to hear that extracts of tlffese 
books were done into Marathi to serve as reading-books 
for the new generation. Until Marathi and other native. 
languages have a homely literature of tlieir own, I 
confess there is the want of a principle which would 
encourage many to l)etter tilings.” 
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On tlie l^th March’we embarked on board the s.s. 
Australia, belonging to tlit* Rubattino Company, who 
had with great kindness reserved two cabins for my 
father’s and my own use, without extra eltarge, in spite 
of an over-full complement of passengers. We were 
boxind for Genoa, as we intended passing a little time 
in the south of France until the s[)ring should be far 
enough advanced to permit of our return home. On 
the voyage my father became far more ill, and the loss 
of ^11 power in lii.s lower limbs was a great additional 
trial. He could no longer walk at all, and was carried 
up and down from his berth to his chair on deck. We 
reached Genoa, however, in safety on the Gfh Aju-il, after 
a very calm voyage of twenfj'-ong days, and travelled on 
next day to Mentone, where, becoming gradually worse, 
and more and more helpless, ho sank to rest i»oacefully 
and painlessly on the 13th of May 1876. 

To the last my dear father rctainecl all'tho brightness 
of his intellect, and his interest in all that j)assed. The 
night before his death he hoard road with great plea¬ 
sure the account of the arrival of lI.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales in England, and spoke long and (;arneHtly of the 
royal visit to India; of the good it was likely to pro¬ 
duce there ; of the courtesy which distinguished the 
Prince’s behaviour to all natives of wliatever degree, 
and his wish that such an example might be largely 
•follcAfed. 

The‘papers both of England and India were filled 
with notices, all speaking of the varied and great talents 
my dear father possesfjed as soldier, administrator, man 
of ^science and of letters; but we, whose privilege it 
was to beVith him in his home, knew him best as the 
teirierest and most loving of parents, the .wise friend. 
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the true-hearted, humble Chrfctian gentleman, ever 
casting %i8 cares upon Him who oared for him in his 
strange neglected boyhood and early manhood, and who 
helped him to become, what he was in private life, and 
to attain the public distinctions which were awarded to 
him. 

He rests at Mentone, in that spot so sacred to many 
English families and homes, amid the lovely scenes he 
delighted in, and among the sweet flowers he loved so 
well. , 

A simple cross of white marble marks his grave, on 
which are inscribed the last words he uttered on 
earth:— 

“ The Eternal God ^is thy Refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” 

ALICE M. TAYLOR. 

i' 

Hunmakbt vAbagb, 16rt Sept. 1877. 


THE END. 
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Time. Edited by John Hil^ Burton. 8vo. Tnird Edition, with Portnit, 148. 

CAUYIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

o Compiled fW>m the Ix'st Authors anti Lexicographers in both Languages. 
Adapted to the Use of Schools, Htiulents. Travellers, and Men of Business; 
and forming a Cotmianion to all Germun-Bnglish Dictionaries. By JosRPfi 
Cauvin, LL.D. a Fh.D., of the University of GUUiiigtm, Ac. Civwn 8vo, 
78. 6d. 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity ; or, Early Testimonies to the Existence 

and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on KirchhofTor’H ‘Quel- 
lensammlung. ’ Edited by A. H. Ci^RiKUifl, D.l)., Professor of Bilmc^ 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, ISs. 

- Life of the Rev. James Robertsonf D.D., F.R.S.E., Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. 
By ProfessoPC harteris. With Portrait. 8vo, los. 6d. 

CHETWYND. ’Life in a German Villdge.wBy the Hon. Mrs 

Henry Wryuind Chrtwynd, Author of ' Nelghboin^ and Friends,* * Janie, 

‘ Mdlle. d’EstauvlUe,’ Ac. Ac. Second Bklitioii. Crown 8vo, 7H. 6d. 

CHEVELEY NOVELS, THE. 

I. A Modern Minister, a vols. bound in cloth, with TwUity-six Illustrations. 
178. 

IL Saul Weir, a vois. bound in /^iotli. With Twelve fllmitrations by F. Bar- 
nard. 16s. 

CHIROL. *Twixt Greek and Turk, By M. Valentine Chirol. 

In one volume, post 8vo. With Frontispiece and Map. [/n ths preu. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book of Common Order : 

Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church ServicN^ Society. Fourth E<ti* 
tion, 58. 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 

^ Mastmetions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and CoiTie, 
» Flood and Fell By John Colquhoun. Fifth E^tion, greatly enlarged. 

* WiUi Illustrations, a vols. post 8vo, a6s. 

COTTERILli. The Genesis of the Church. By the Right. Rev. 

Hknbt CoTTBRiLL, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

URANSTOUN. The Ele^es of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 

English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By Jxum Cram- 

• %rouN, JiL.D.. Author of a Translation of ‘ Catullus.' Crown 8vo, tit, tid. 

- The Elegies of Sextus PropertiuB. Translatfd into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illostrative Notes. Cio^ 8vo, 7t, tid. 

CBAVfORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scriptuie respecting the 
Atoaemeat. By ttelaMTaoitu J. Ca«wiaaa, D.l>., ProbMorafDfrSiltr ie 
th* Dalnnity of ThiM Bditioa. Sto, im. 
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CRAWFORD. The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General 

and Special Aspecte, and particularly inflation to the Atonement, witii a 
Review of Recent Speculations on the Subject Third ^ition. Revised and 
EnlargeCi 8vo, 9s. 

—" ■ The Preaching of the t^Jross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 

78. 6 d. 

- The Mysteries of Christianity ; being the Baird Lecture for 

1874. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

CROSSE. Round about the Carpathians. By Andrew F. Crosse, 

F.C.S. 8vo, with Map of the Author's route, price 12s. 6d. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 

aophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By John Veitch, LL. 9 ., Profes-sor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. A New Edition, being the Eighth. Price 6 h. 6<l. 

DICKSON. Japan j being a Sketch of the History, Government, 

and Ofllcers of the Empire. By Walteb Dickson. 8vo, 15a. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XII. Translated into 

English Verse. By Sir Cbablks Du Cane, K.C.M.G. 8vo, los, 6d. 

EAGLES. Essays. By the Rev. John Eagles, A.M. Oxon. Ori¬ 
ginally published In ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

- The Sketcher. OSginally published in ‘ Blackwood’^, 

Magazine.’ Post 8vq, los. 6d. 

ELIOT. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By .George Eliot. 

Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, los. 6d. New and cheaper ^ition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

- Adam Bede, illustrated Edition. 38. 6d., cloth. 

- The Mill the Floss. Illustrated Edition. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

- Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated Edition. 3s., cloth. 

- Silas Marner : The Weaver of Raveloe. Illustrated Edi¬ 

tion. as. 6d., cloth. 

- Felix Holt, the Radical. Illustrated Edition. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

-Romola. With Vignette. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

- Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

. — Daniel Deronde Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

- Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Complete and 

Uniform Edition, handsomely printed in a now type, 30 volumes, crown 8 vo, 
price The Volumes are also sold separately, price 5s. each, viz. 

Romola. a vols.—Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother JacobA u voL*- 
Adam Bede, a vela.—Scenes of Clerical Life, a vols.—The Mill on 
the Floss, a vols.—Felix Holt a vols.—Middlemarchf 3 toIs. — 
Daniel Deronda. 3 vols —The Spanish Gypsy, i vol.—Jnbal, and 
other Poems, Old and New. i vol.—Theophrastus Sneb. 1 vol. 

- - The Spanish Gypsy. Seventh Edition. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d.» 

(doth. 

. - — The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems. New ijfl^ion. 

Foap. 8vo, 5s., cloth. < 

- - Wise^ Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Iferse, 

Selected Rom the Works of Okobob EuotI FlfUi Edition. Fesp. SrOi^fie. 

- The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine pap&, 

Kith red botdo', and hendeomely bound in cloth, gnt Fcap, Svo, doth, je. M. 
And in French monxmo or Bnaada, jz 
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ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 

the * Saturday Review/ A New Edition. First and Second Series, a voUa. 
crown 8vo, 68. eaoh. ^ 

EWALD. The‘Crown and its Advisers; or, Queet, Ministers, 

Lords, and Commons. By Aiexah*ek Charles Bwalu, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 

5 S. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the alate Janies F. Fcrrier, 

B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politico Economy, St Antlrcws. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Alex. Qrant, Bart., D.C.L., and Ihofessor 
Lushinoton. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 348. 6d. 

- Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. las. 6d. 

- Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition. 

108. 6d. 

- Philosophical Remains, including J:he Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., il^s. 

FERI^IER. George Eliot and Judaism. An Attempt to appreciate 
* Daniel Deronda.’ By Professor David Kaopmann, of the Jewish ITieologIcal 
Seminary, Buda'Pesth. Translated from the German by J. W. Febribh. 
^cond Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

FINLAY. History of Greece under Foreign Domination. By 

the late Geobqe Finlay, LL,D., Athens. 6 vols. 8vo—viz.: 

Greece under the Romans, b.c. 146 to a.d. 717. A Historical 

^ View of the Condition of the Greei^ Nation from Its Conquest by tlM 

Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Power in the Bast. Second 
Edition, i6s. 

History of Uie Byzantine Empire, a.d. 716 to 1204; and of 
the Greek Empire of Nlcsea and Constantinople, A.D. 1204^x453. avolf., 
£i,7^-6d? • 

Greece under Othoman and Venetian Dommation. a.d. 1453 

to iSaz. los. 6d. 

History of the Greek Revolution of 1830. 2 vols. 8vo, .^i, 48. 
FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. I., contain- 

ing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By Robert Flint, 
D.D., 1 jL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 6vo, 15s. 

- Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Third Mition. 

Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

- Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d. ^ 

o FORBES. The Can^ign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 

w>iul Narrative. By Charles Stuart Forbes, Commaiidcr, R.N. Post Sro, 
^ Portraits, zas. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

' by Mt» Olipbabt. Price as. 6d. 

How pvbluhed :—l. Dante. By the Editor.—II. Voltaire. By Uflor. 
General Sir E. B. Hamley.—III. Pascau By Princi^ Tnllo^.—IV. 
Petrarcb. By Denry Beeve, C.B.—V. Ooethi. By A. Hayward, 
Q.C.—VI. HoLihRE. By the Editor and P. Tarver, M.A.—VII. Mov- 
TAiaHE. By Rev. W. L. Collins, H. A.—VIII. Rabelau. By Valter 
iSesant, M.A.—IX CaLOERoN. By E. J. BaaelL—X Banrr Buon. 
By amon V. CoUlna, ILX—XL CERvaNTia. By tbs Bditor.-Xll. 
CoBNBiLLR AND Bacinr. Bj HBuy H. Trollope. * 
mparatten If anain de sivkoNil. By Mias Thackeny. — Bohiluo. 
By Jamea SimA Aatbor of' Ufa of T i e w lng —Boo»«ao. Br Bimtf 
Qrtliam.—La PoNTam. By Bor. V. L. CoUiaa, K.A. 
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FBASEB. Handy Book of Otnamental Conifers, and of Hhododen- 

drons and other AmeHcan Flowering Shrubs, suitable for the Climate and Soils 
of Britath. With descriptions of the besttklnds, and contaii^ag Usefhl Hints 
for th^ successM Cultivation. By Huob Fraser, FeHow of the Botanical 
Society of Bdinburgh. Crown 68. 

GALT. Annak pf the Parish. By John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, 2 S. 

—:- The Provpst. ^cap. 8 vo, 2s. 

- Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8 vo, 28. 

- The Entail; or, The Laird of Grippy. Fcap. 8 vo, j|p. 

GARDENER, THE: A Magazine of Horticulture and Floriculture. 

Edited by David Thomson, Author of * The Handy Book of the Flower-Gar- 
^n,'&c.; Assisted by a Staffof the best practical Writers. Published Monthly, 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
- Family Prayers. Authorised oy the General Assembly of 

the Church of Scotland. A New Bdition, crown 8vo, in iarge typc^ 48. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown 8vo, as. 

. Prayers for Social and Family Worship. For the Use of 

Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at 
home and abroad, who are deprived of the ordinary services of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Edition, ts. 6d. 

- The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub¬ 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. Various 
sizes—viz.: x. Large type, for pulpit use, cloth, 38. 6d. 2. Longprimer tyn g^ 
cloth, 2^ edges, 6a.; French morocco, as. 6d. ; calf, 6s. 3. BouraC^ 
type, cloth, red edges, xs. : French morocco, as. 4. Minion type, limp cloth) 

; French morocco, is. 6d. 5. School Edition, in papfr cover, ad. 6. Chil¬ 
dren's Hymnhl, paper cover, id. No. a, bound with the Psaims and Para^ 

e hrases. cloth, 3s.: H'ench morocco, 48.6d.; calf, 7s. td. No. 8, bound with 
le Psaims anj^'araphrases, cloth, as.; French morocco. 38. 

- The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected by the Com¬ 
mittees on Hymns and on Psalmody. The harmonies arranged by W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, xs. 6d.: French morocco, 38. 6d. The same in the Tonic Sol-fh Notation, 
xs. 6d. and 38. 6d. 

GERARD. Reata: What’s in « Name ? By E. D. GmuKD. 

New Edition. In one volume, crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By G. R. Qleio, M.A., late Chaplain- 

Genera! of her Majesty's Forces. Ori^nally published in * Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine.' Library Edition. Revised and Corrected, with a New Prelhce. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theo-, 

DORB Maruk, K.^C.B. Second Edition, post 8vo, 68. Cheap Edition, fcaiK, 
38.6d. j ^ 

. .— — Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by I^fessor 

Aytouk aod Sir TacoiiORS Vartin, K.O.B. Thini Iklitlon, fcap. 8vo, 6a. 


GORDON GUMMING. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon 

CumiNa, Aothor of ‘From the Bebridsa to the Bimalapaa.' a vola. Svo. 
With lUoatrationa and Map. 35s. • f' 

GRAHAM. Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount and First 
and Second Earla of Stair. Bjr John Murrat Orabam. a vola. demy Svo, 
with Fert^ts and other ^|ptnttona. j£t, 8a. 

■ . ■ — j^ODoir of JLord L^edoch. Second Edition, crown ^o, 58. 


GRANT. Bndi-Life in Queensland. 


By A. C. Grant. Ifi 2 
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GRANT. Incidents in the Sepoy War of iJ 5 S 7 -s 8 . Compiled from 

the Private Joumala of the late General Sir Hope Orawt, O.C.B. : together 
with ettoe Ksplanatory Chapters by Captain Hehrv KnotLYa, E.A. Crown 
8to, with Hap and Flans, las. • 

GRANT. Memorials of the Ghstle of Edinburgh. By Jaues 

Grant. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, with is Engravings, as. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme : A Story ^f Lancashire and York¬ 
shire Life. By Phuip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of ‘ A Painter's Camp.' A 
Hew Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 

HAJHLTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, Bart, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LLB., Dean of St Paul's; and John 
Veitcb, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Sixth Edition, a 
vola. Svo, ass. 

- Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

a vols. ass. * 

-y— Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, Svo. sis. 

- Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor VxrrcH of we 
University of Glasgow. Svo. with Portrait, iSs. 

HAMILTON. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. By Captain 

Thomas Hamilton. Edited by F. Hardman. Svo, i6s. Atlas of Maps to 
Illustrate the Campaigns. las. ^ 

MI AMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

, Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, C.B. Fourth EdMoD, revised throughout, .to, 

with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

- Thomfls Carlyle : An Essay. Second Edition, Crown 

8vo. as. 6df • 

- The Story of the Campaign of Sebaswjiol. Written in the 

Camp. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. Svo, aia. 

- On Outposts. Second Edition. Svo, 28. 

- Wellin^n’s Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 

Crown Svo. as. 

——— Lady Lee’s WidowhooS. Crown Svo, 28. 6 d. 

- Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illustra¬ 

tions, chiefly by Ernest Oriset .Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty 1 A Tale. By Major-General 

W. O. HamIaEy, lat« of the Royal Engioeera. New Edition. Crown 8vOy 3a. 6d 

- The House of Lys: One Book of its Histoiy. A Tale., 

Second Edition, a vola. crown Svo. 17a. 

sHAh^Y HORSE-BOOK; or. Practical Instructions in Riding, 

„ Driving, and the (^eral Care and Management of Horses. By ‘Maoenta,’ 
“ Nfntb Edition, wltt6 Engravings, .s. 6d. 


Bv TtiE Same. 

Our Domesticated Dogs: their Treatment in reference to Food, 
^ Diseases, Habits, Pu&bment, AccompUsbmenU, Crown Svo, as. d<L 

HARBORD. A Glossair of Naviration. Containing the Defini- 
_ tions and Propositioiis of the Science, Explanation of Terms, and Dsaeriptton of 
Inatmcnents. By the Rev. J. B. Harbokd, 1L A^ Assistant Director a Bduca- 
tion, Admiralty. Crown Svo. lUuatalpil with Oiagrams, 6a. 

De&nitioiu and Diagranu m Astronomy Ind Navigation. 
Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Feap. Svo, 
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HAEDMAN. Scenes and Adventures in Central America. Edited 

^ by Frkdkbick Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAWKEY, oThe Shakespeare Tapestiy. Woven im. Terse. By C. 

Hawkev. Foap. 8vo. 6s. ^ 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 

Edinbargh. Edited usder the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir af 2 d Portrait of the Author. $ voia crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloUi» jCi, is. Or, sold separately—viz.: 

- The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ 

ftom the Written Word, a vols., Ss. 

- The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ 

from the Written Word, a vols., 8s. 

- The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice 

of the Principal Exercfees of Piety. i vojj, 4s. 

HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi¬ 

tions. * 

One Volume, royal 8vo, 58. 

The Same, with Illustrations engraved on Steel, bound In cloth, gilt edges, 
78. 6d. 

Six Volumes, fcap., zas. 6d. 

Seven Volumes, foap., with Memoir by her Sister. 35s. 

SsLBOT Poems or Mrs Hsman^^ Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 38. 

- Memoir of Mrs Hemans. By her Sister. With a 

trait, fcap. 8vo, 5a. *' 

HOLE. A Book about Roses: How to Grow and SJiow Them. By 

the Rev. Canon Hole. ,With coloured Frontispiece by th^ Hon. Mrs Francklin. 
Seventh ^^ItloUi^visra. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOME PKAYElfS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 

Members of the Church Service Society. Fcap. 8vo, price 38. 

HOMER. Th^ Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

Spenserian Stanza. By Philip Stanhope Worsley. Tliird Edition, a vols , 
> fcap., las. ^ 

- The Hiad. Translated by P. S. Wobsmst and Professor 

CONINOTON. a vols. crowQ 8VO, a 18. 

HOSACK. Mary Queen of Soots and Her Accusers. Containing a 

Variety of Documents never before published. By John Hosack, JBiarriwr- 
at-Law. A New and Enlarffed Edition, with a Photograph firom the Bust on 
Uie Tomb in Westminster Al^y. a vols. 8vo, jC^, is. 

INDEX GEOQRAPHICUS ; Being a List, alphabetically arrange^ 
Of the PrinciT^ Places on tiie Qlobe, with the Countries and Subdi'.ir ions 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longi^des. 
Applicable to aU Modem Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 67^ ais. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or. Grand Excursion 

to Blundertown and Back. By Jean Jamboh. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by Charles Dotle, eograved b7 Dalziei,. Fourth Thousand^ 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 68. ^ Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, ss. 6d. ^ 

JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Museum. Consisting' of npw^s 

of Six Hnfiiied Bong., vlUi ^per Buses for the PUuofoiie. OrigliMUi; pab- 
Udied by Juus Jobksok ; uia now aocompuiied with Copion. Ifotp* uul 
lilnitnuon. of the nyiio Foetiy uid Music of ScotUnd, by the Ute wiud,.it 
BniiHotma; with eddiUonal Motes ad nhutratioii., by Datw Iislso ud 
O. K. SKkBPB. 4 Tol.. &n>, Bozboigh. b i n d in g; /S*, sss. dd. 
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JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 

J. F. W. Johnston. New Bdition, Revised^ and brought down to date. By 
ARtHUR HtRBRRT Churc^ H.A. Oxod. ; Author of ite Sources. 

Constituents, and Uses; * * 7^6 JjaliDratory Guide for Agricultural Students 
* Plain Words about Water,* Ac. Illustrated with Maps and loa Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in One Volume, crown 8^, pp. 6i8, ya 6d. 

- Professor Johnston's Elements of A^feultural Chemistry 

and Geology. Twelfth Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
Charles A. Cameron, M.D., F.B.C.S.I., Ac. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

■ - - Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 

entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, bv Charles A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.B.C.S.I., 8ic. Seventy-eighth Thousand, with numerous lUustrations, is. 

.— - Notes on North Ajnerica: Agrictiltural, Economical, and 

Social 3 vols. post 8 to, sis. 

KIN&. The Metamoiphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 

Verse. By Henry Kino, M.A., Follow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barristor-at-lkw. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 

Kinolake. Cabinet Edition. Six Volumes, crown 8vo, at 6s. each. The Vol¬ 
umes resi>ectively contain 

I. The Orioin or the War betw^n the Czar and the Sultan. 

II. Russia Met ani> Invaded. With 4 Mapaand Plans. 

Ill The Battle of the Alma. With 14 Mans and Plans. 

IV. Sebastopol at Bay. With 10 Maps and Plans. 

V. The Battle of Balaclava. With 10 Maps and Plans. 

VI. The Battle op Inrerman. Witli 11 Haps and Plans. 

-History of the Invasion of the Crimea.'* Vol. VI. Winter 

Troubles. Demy 8vo, with a Map, i6b. 

. Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with theX! 7 abinet Edition 

of the * History of the Crimean War,' price 68. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry Knollyb. Captain Royal 
ArtlUe^; Author of *From Sedan to SaorbrUck,' Editor of 'Jneideota in the 
Sepoy War,' &c. With Engravings. Crovim 8vo, 78. 6d. 

LAKEMAN, What I saw in Kaffir -land. By Sir Stephen 

Lakeman (Hazhar Pacha). Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. > 

jjAVERGNE. The Rural Econonw of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
%nd. By Lbokcs ds Lavrronb. riunslated from the French. With Notes 
by J S(N>ttiab Farmer. 8vo, xas. 

LEE. Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, from the 

Reformation to the Revolution Settlement. By Uie late V^ Rev. John Lee, 

• D.D , LDD., Principal oA the University of Edinbuivh. With Notes and Aiv 

pendices from the Author’s Papers. Edited by the ^v. William Lee, D.O. 

^ vols. 8vo, 3ia 

^ • 

LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Transcripts. By^UGENE Lbb- 
^ Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEWES. The PhyaioloOT of Common Life. By GsoRaE H. 

' Ixim, Author M^Seft-MmStadlsE/ 4m. moitnted wttii nanieietit BagraT- 

ingB. E TCdE., XSib 
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LOCKHAET. Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lock- 

HART. With Twelve Illustrations. Third fidition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

——— Fair*io See : a Novel. S^ixth Edition, crowfi 8vo, 6s. 

- Mine is Thine ; a Novel. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 68. 

LORIMER. The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudencf' aa determined by Nature. By JaHea Lohiher, Regina 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised throughout, and much enlarged. 
8vo, iSs. 

LYON. History of the Rise and Progress of Freemasonry in Scot- 

land. By David Murray Lyon, Secretary to the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
In small quarto. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Kiniuent Members of 
the Cruft, and Facsimiles of Ancient Charters and other Curious Documents. 

j£i, IIS. 6d. «. 

M'COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M'Combie, 

Tillyfour. A New and Cheaper Edition, as. 6d., cloth. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer - Stalking. By Alexander 

Macrae, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction bj 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 

M^CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi¬ 

tion. Four vols. crown 8vo, 348 

- - Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His¬ 

tory of the Reformation in Scofiand. Crown 8vo, 68, Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

- Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of tUr^ 

Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
tcentli Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. ^ 

-History of the Progress and Suppression# of the Reforma¬ 

tion In Italy in ^fcr^ixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

- History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma¬ 

tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

' ' ■ SermoiLs* and Review of the ‘ Tales of My Landlord.* Crown 

8 vo,68 . 

- Lecture.s on the Book of Esther. Fcap. 8vo, 58 . 

M'INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Charles M'Intosh, 

formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.O., at Dalkeith Pal¬ 
ace. Two lRn?e vols. royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 En^ivings. jC^ 78. 6d. 
VoL I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden EdiHces. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, £a, los. 

I VoL II. Practical Gardening. 868 ^>ages, and 379 Engravings, j^i, 17s. 6d. 

MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography; Mathematical, Phys¬ 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D , F.R.t^^i NoiC 
and Greatly Improved Etlltlon. Crown 8vo. pp. 688 7s. 6d. 

- Elements of Modem Geograjihy. 46th ThousancI, revised 

to the x>re8ent time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 

I The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme¬ 

diate Book between the Author's * Outlinesc.of Geography/ and ‘ Elements otf^ 
Qef^raphy.' Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 224. ss. 

- Outlines of Modem Geography. I3i8t Thousand^ re¬ 
vised to the Present Time. i8mo, pp. zia, IS. * 

- First "Steps in Geography. 69th Thousand. iSmo^ pp. 

5& S«w»l, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. r 

——— Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 

With Express Refbrenne to the InsUnctions recently Issued by Hie Science and 
Art Department 15th Thousand. Crown it. 6d. 
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MACKAY. Facts and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 

Profane History, and the ^Principal Facts in the various Ph> 8 loal Sciences. 
The Bfemow being aided.throughout by a Simple and Nati'eiil Metliod. For 
Schools ana Private Reference. New Edition, thoroughly Ilevised. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6 d. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With ^oraparative Views 

of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Loud Mai'kknzik, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Fifth Edition, Edited by 
John Kirkpatuick, Eh(\ , M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. lleidolb.; LL B., Bdln ; 
Advocate. 8 vo. 123. 

MANNERS. Noto.s of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord John 

Manners, M.P., G.C.B. New Edition, crown 8vo. 28. 6 < 1 . 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Seqrave, the 

youngest of three Brothers. * Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frederic Marshall. 

Contents: Servants - Children -Furniture. —Food.- Manners. —Language.—Dress. 
—Marriage. Second Edition 58. 

MARSHMAN. History of India, From the Earliest Period to the 

Close of the India Coinpany'.s Governniciit ; with an Epitome of Mubacfiuent 
Events. By John Ci.akk Marmiman, C.S I. Abridged from the Autlior's 
larger work. Sct'ond Edition, revised.* Crown 6vo, with Maj*, 6s. 6d. 

' 5 M.RTIN. Goethe’s Fiiust Translated hy Sir Thkodoue Martin, 
K.C.B. Second E«Ution, crown 8vo, 68. Cheap tAlilion, 3s, 6 < 1 . 

t 

- The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

.with Life and Notes. Fourth EtUtion. In 2 vo'l' crown 8vo, iirintesi on 
hand-made paper {In the jtrcsi‘. 

- Poems and Bidlads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 

lish Verse. Printed on ^lapter rerg^, crown 8vo, Ss. 

- Catullus. With Life apd Notes. Second Edition, post 8vo, 

78. 6d. 

- The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 

Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 58. 

- Aladdin; A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlenschlaeger. 

Fcap. 8vo, 59. 

- Correggio: A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeger. With 

/ ^,Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 

-*— King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 

Henrik Hertz. Second Litton, fcap., as. 6d. 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer—Dr Bell. By 

, J. M D. MeiklEsIohn, HA., Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 

of Education In the University of 8t Andrews. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

MHffVO. wA- Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 

and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of S^le. By W. Miirro, 
1 M.A.* Professor of Logic in the University of AberdeeHu Second Edition, 
, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

- Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

Crown Svo, 9s. 
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MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Pour 

Centoriea. By l^or-Genenl John MitohCKll, Aathor of * Life of WtUleneteis. 
With a JOemoir of the Aathor. 8vo, 9s. * 

MOIR. Poetical Works of D. Mr Moir (Delta). Vlth Memoir by 

Thomas Aird, and Por^it. Second Bdition, a vols. foap. 8vo, las. 

— ' ■' DpxxilfcBtic * Verses. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 

4s. 6d. 

- Lectures on the Poetic^ Literature of the Past Half-Cen¬ 

tury. Third Bdltion, fcap. 8vo, 58. 

. . Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 

lUostratlons on Steel, by tiie late Geobqe Cruikshank. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Another Edition, fcap/Svo, is. 6d. ^ 

MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 

an Officer in 1870. By Captain W. E. Montaove, 94tb Regiment, Autnor of 

* Clande Headowleigh,* Ac. 8vo, los. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Count de Montalembert’s History of the 

Honks of the West. From St Benedict to St Bernard. Translated by Mrs 
OUFHANT. 7 vols. 8V0, ;^3, X78. 6d. 

- Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A Chapter of Re¬ 
cent French History. By MfS Ouphant, Author of the ‘Life of Edward 
Irving,' Ac. a vols. crown 8vo, /it, 49. ^0^ 

MURDOCH, Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending'a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, llotour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contract^ Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Wlnaing-up of J.n^t-Stock Companies in Scotland; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvtiicy and Bankruptcy Statutes; and with Forms of Procedure 
ai^Uoable to these Subjects. By Jambs Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlaiged, 8vo, 

NSAVES. A Glance at some of the Principles of Comparative 

Philolc^. As illustrated in the Latin and Anglican Forms of Speech. By 
the Hon. Lord Neavbs. Crown 8v<^x8. 6d. 

- Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old Con- 

tributor to'Maga.* Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

- The Greek Anthology. Being VoL XX. of * Ancienf das- 

•ics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

new' VIRGINIANS, THE. By the Author of ‘ Estelle RusseU,’ 

* JunU,' he. In S vola., post Svo, i8s. ^ 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

* With a Oeneral Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Bntitr At- 
' unmn Kiobolsoh, M.D., F.R.8.E., P.G.8., so.. Professor of Natural History 
In the University of St Andrews. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo, pp, 866, with 45s Eugnvinga on Wood, 14s. 

— Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Third Edi- 

tlcm, enlarged. Crown Svo, with ass Engravings on Wood, 6a. 

■ "'. Intro^uctoTy Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Jimiior 

dassea. Third Biutloii, revised and enlarged, wiia 136 Engravings, 

OutUnee of Natural History, for Banners; heira Desmnt- 
tioDB of a ProgmalTn Beiiea of IMagioal Typtx, Saeond Hltian. wrat 
■BgniflBEh IS, ed. 
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NICHOLSON. A Manual of Palaeontolojpr, for the Use of Students. 

with a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology Second 
Edition, itevised. and greatly enlarged, a vole. Svo, wit^ yaa Engravings, 
£», as. ^ 

- The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of the 

Principles and Ijsading Facts of Falasontological Science. Crown Svo, with 
numerous Engravings, los. 6d. * » 

- - On the “Tabulate Corals” of the PalfBozoS: Period, with 

Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Sjecies. Illustrated with 18 Uthograph 
Plates and numerous Engravings... Super-royal Svo, ais. 

- On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticulipora 

and its 8ub-Qonera» with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species, illus¬ 
trated with numerous Engravings' on wood and lithographed Plates. Super* 
royal Svo. i8s. 

NICHOLSON. Kedeeming the Time, and other Sermons. By the 

late Maxwell Nicholson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. Crown 
0 Svo, 78. 6d. 

...- Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons, Crown 

8vo, 58. 6d. 

- Best in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 48. 6d. 

' OLIPHANT. The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the 

Lebanon. By Laueencb Oliprant, Author of *Lord Elgin's Mission to 
China and Japan,' Ac. With IllustraMons and Maps. Demy Svo, ais. 

- Piccadilly; A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. With 

^ Eight Illustrations bv Ricuord Doyle. Fifth Evltlon, 48. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
in paper cover, as. 6d. 

- Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852. 

With a Vo^go down the Volga and a Tonr^Ahrough the Country of the twn 
Cossacks. Svo, with Map and other lllnstrationsl; Vourih Edition, 148. 

OLIPHANT. Historical Sketches of the Reign of Gteotge Second. 

By Mrs Ouphamt. Thlcd Edition, 68. 

■ - The Story of Valentine; and his Brotherji 58., cloth. 

- Katie Stewart. 28. 6 ^. 

- Salem Chapel. 28. 6d., cloth. 

- The Perpetual Curate. 28. 6 d., cloth. 

■ . w w r- Miss Marjoribanks. 28. 6 d., cloth. 

-—3— The Rector, and the Doctor’s Family, is. 6d., cloth. 

- John: A Love Story. 28. 6 d., clotK ■» 

,,PSB 0 BN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 

oHxaAiiD OsBORM, C.B. 3 Tols. crowD Svo, 138 . Or scfarately:— 

-'■— Strw Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or. Eighteen Months 

in the rolar Regions in Search of Sir John Rranklin’s Expedition fn 1656^1. 
To which is added the Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Captain Sir Jonn 
Franklin. New Edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

-- The Discovery of a North-West Passage by H.M.S. Inve«- 

.^tigator, daring the years i85o-5i* 5^53'$4. Edited from the Logs IndJonmala of 
Captain Robkbt C. M^lurx. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 3s. ^ 

— rj— Qnedah ; A Cruise in Japanese Water* : ac4, The Fight on 
the ^ho. Nfw Edition, crown 8ro, 5$. 

C^SIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Qaelie. With a 
latanl Tnmibttkm into BngUsli, /ud a Dimrtotion on Hi. AntlionUeity of Dm 
P onu. By tha Ber. Anc>nAU> Cudul s voI*. ImperiiU tv<^ 4i, to. 6d. 
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PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 

LL.D.. Profegsor of Geolt^ In the Durbem University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle With Engravings on Wood wid^Olosaiuial Index. Eleventh 
Edition, ft. 6d. . • ^ ^ 

I» 

. . Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus¬ 
trial. with Engravings^nnd Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarge^ 78. oa. 

- Handbook of Geological Terms, Geology, and Physical Geo¬ 
graphy. Second Edition, enlarged, ye. 6d. 

-e Geology for Geneial Readers. A Series of Popular Sketches 

in Geology and Paleontology. Thljd Edition, enlarged. 68. 

- Chips and Chapters. A Book for Amateurs and Young 

Oeologisls. 58. 

- The Past and Present Life of the Globe. With numerous 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

- The Crust of the Earth: A Handy Outline of Geology. 

Sixth Edition, xs. 

- Economic Geology ; or. Geology in its relation to the Arts 

and Manufactures. With Bngrp viiigs, and Coloured Map of the British Islands. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. " 

-Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Ninth Edition, 2a. 6d. 

- Advanced T,g-t-I>ook of Physical Geography. Second Edi¬ 
tion, With Bngrevinge. 5s. 

PAGET. Paradoxes and Puzzles: Historical, Judicial, and Literary. 

Now for the time published in Collected Form. By Johk Paost, Barris- 
ter-ai-Law. 8vo, xas. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Nofe Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

■ Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 58. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. H. PATTEi. 30 N. 

8ro, I as. 

tPAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 

Body-GuMd for Scotland. By James Balfou* Paoi, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and oGier illustrations. jCsf as. 

PAUL. Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew- Texe of 

the Book of Qeueeis. Preceded by a Hebrew Giaramar, and Dissertations on 
the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew Dan* 
goage. By the Rev. William Padl, A.M. Svo, iSs. 

PERSONALITY. The Beginning and EbS of Metaphysics, and the 

Keceaaaty Assumption in im Positive Philosophy. Crown 8vo, js. . 

Bv the Same. 

The Origin of Evil, and Other Sermons. Crown Svo, 4»*6d. 
PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profltabfe 

KaaagSEDent. By A. PErnoBEW. Foniih BditioB, BalaiKml. vritB Engnv- 
ingE. Crosm Svo, je. M. 
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philosophical classics for ENGLISH READERS. 

Companion Series to Anotot and Foreira OlassicR for RiiKliali Readers. 
Edited by^iLLiAM ISnoBT, LL.D., Proiessor of Moral PhuoSophy, Uni¬ 
versity of ^ Andnw*^ In crown 8vo volumes, with portxAte, price 3s. 6d. 

1. Bsscartes. By Professor Mahaffy, I^tiblin. 

2. Butler. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborotlgli 

3. Berkelbt. By Professor A. Compliell Fraser, ^iubui^h. 

4 . Ficutk. By Professor Adamson, Owen's College, Manebester. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robbrt Pollok, 

A.M. Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. The Cottage Edition, 331110, sewed, 
8d. Tlie Same, cloth, gilt edges, is. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations 
by Birket Foster and others, leap., gilt c^th, 38. 6d., or with edges gil^ 4s. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French : with Intro- 

dwetion, Notes, and Api>endix. By Thomas Speni kr Baynks, LL.D., Pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Andrews. Eighth Edition, isino, 4s. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores: An easy Latin Con- 

• stniliig Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W, Potts, M.A., LL.l)., 
Head-Master of the Pettes Collefre, tklinWrgh, and sometime Fellow of ISt 
John’s Collie, Cambridge; and the Rev. C. Uahneu., M.A., Head-Master of 
Cai^illcld Fre]>arutory School, Edinbui^h, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 

with Complete Vocabulary. Third Etlitioii. fcap. 8v{>, 38. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the ^ann. By Robert O. Prikolr. 

^ Third Eklition, crown 8vo. * l/n tlu prc$ 9 . 

PUBLIC GEJ 4 PRAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols. laige 8vo, 
£3, 3 »- • 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTION OP. Published Annually with General Index. 

RAMSAY. Two Lectures on the Genius of Haadel, and the Dia- 

tinctive Character of his 8acre<l Compositions. Delivered to the Members of 
the ^inbu^ Philosophical Institution. By the Wry Rev. Dean Ramsay, 
r of'Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Chars 


Author < 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

RANKINE. A Treatise on the Rij^hts and Burdens Incident to 
the Ownership of f^ands and other Heritages in Scotland, By JoiiM Ran- 
M.A., Advocate. Large 6vo, 40s. 

READE. A Woman-Hater. By Charles Reade. 3 vols. crown 

8 vo,jCi* 5*>^ Originally published in ' Blackwood’s Magazine.' • 

REID. A Handy Manual of German Literature, By M. F. Reid. 

' # Vor Schools, Civil Service Competitions, and University Local Examinations. 

O F^fip- 8vo, 3s. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logie Robert¬ 
son. Fcap. 8vo. Prints on hand-made paper. {In the prta, 

RUSTOW. The War to the Rhine Frontier, 1870: Its Political 

and Military History. 3y CoL W. Rustow. Translated from the German, 
by John LariJurD Nbeduam, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 rols. 8vo, with 
*^Kap8^nd Flans, ita. 6(L 

8T STEPHENS; or, lUustrationa of Parliament^ Oratory. A 

^ Poem. Cbwfs-iaing—Pym—Vane—Staralford—Halifax—sSuleabnry—St John 
^ —Sir B. Wiupole—Chesterfield—Carteret—Chatham—Pitt—Fox—Burke— 

* Sheridan—WMwrforce—WTndham—Conmiy—CastteTes^—William Lamb 
lielboame^lteney—Lord Oi«7>-<FOoaiieU—inamMrtt—Shiel—fbUett 
—Macaulay—Ps^ Second Sdition, crown 8 yo, 51. 
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SANDFOED and TOWNSEND. The Great Governing Families 

of England. By J. Lamotom Sanppobd Mbkepitb Townsbnp. 2 vols. 

, 8vo, i58.j(^jD extra binding, with richly>gilt cover. o 

SCHETKY. Ninety Years of Wc&k and Play. Sketches from the 

Public and Private Career of John CBaraTiAN Schbtkt, late Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to the Queen. J8y hia Daoobtbe. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

SCOTTISH NATURALIST, THE. A Quarterly Magazine of 

Natural History. Edited by F. Buchanan White, M.D., P.LS. Annual 
Subscription, ftroe by post, 48. 

SISLLAE. Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By 

Alexander Craiq Sellar, Advocate. Seventh Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and revised to the present time. 8vo, 158. 

SELLER AND STEPHENS. Physiology at the Farm ; in Aid of 

Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. Bj^illiam Seller, M.D., F.R.S.B., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburg, formerly Lecturer on 
Hateria Medica and Dietetics ; and Henry Stephens, P.R.S.E., Author of' The 
Book of the Farm,’ &c. Post 8vo, with Engravings, z68. 

SETON. St Kilda: Past and Present. By Geoboe Seton, M.A. 

Oxon. : Author of the * Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ &q. With 
' appropriate Illustrations. Small quarto, 158. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus¬ 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence By Lieutenant- 
, general Shadwell, G.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 
■‘36a. T> 

SllIPSON, Paris after Waterloo ; A Revised Edition of a “ Visit 

^ to Flanders and file Field of Waterloo.” By James Simpson, Advocate. With 
a coloured Plana of the Battle. Crovm 8vo, $8. * 

smith. Italian Irrigation : A Report on the Agricultural Canals 

of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the Directors of the East 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys¬ 
tem of North^ and Central India. By Lieut.-Col R. Baird Smith, F.G S., 
Captain, Ben^ Engineers. Second Edition. 2 V9)s. 8vo, with Atlas in folio, 
30B. 

SMITH. Thomdale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 

Smith, Author of ‘A Discourae on Ethics,’ Ac. A New Edition. Crown 
8vo, loB. 6d. 

- Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. SM«xid 

Edition, with Memoir of tlie Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

( ' A Discourse on Ethics of the School of Paley. 8vo, 48. 

- Dramaa i. Sir William Crichton. 2. Athelwold. 3. 

Gnidone. asino, boards, 38. ' 

SOUTHEY. Poetical Works of Caroline Bowles Southey.' Fcap. 

8vo, 58. 


The Birthday, and other Poems. Second Edition, 5a 

A* 

Chapters on Churchyards. Fcap., 28. 6 d. 


SPEKE. What led to the Discovery of the Nile Sourca 

Hanning Spkxjb. Captain H.M. Indian Army. 8vo, with Haps, Ac., 148, 

■ . . Jonmell of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. **'By 

J. H. Spcbc, Captain H.H. Indian Army. With a Hap of Eastern Equatorial 
AIHca by Oaptaun Sms; numarons tQustrations, chiei^fi«» Crawinga by 
Captain Oiunt ; and Portraits, eagaved on Bta^ bt AJastaiiUi Sratn snd 
OnaaT, 8vo. am 
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STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 

of Designs. By Johm ^tarfobth, Architect. loa EDgravings. Second Bdi< 
tioD, m^ium 4to, jC^t tfa.4^ 

statistical account OJ SCOTLAND, (^implete, wiUi 

Index, ts vols. 8vo, £i 6 , i6s. 

Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in ctoth, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the LandtowneTj^he Tenant, the Moaufac’ 
turer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, Ac. ^ 

STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 

Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Lal>ourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Stkpbens, P.R.8.E. Illustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted fh>m the life; and with 557 Engravings on WoM. 
representii^ the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treuiod 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third, In great part Re¬ 
written. a vola. large 8vo, £3, los. ^ 

- The Book of Fahn-Buildings ; their Arrangement and 

Construction. By Henry Stephens, F.R.8 E., Author of ‘The Book of the 
9 Farm;’ and Robert Scott Burn. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and En¬ 
gravings. liarge 8vo, unifonn with * The Book of the Farnv Ac. £1^ na. 6d. 

- The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. 

Slight and R Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stephens. Large 
8 vo, unifonn with ‘The Book of the Farm,' £3, as. 

* 

- Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings, 

K.BTEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewast, 

V.8. Authorof‘Stable Economy.' as. 6d. ^ 

- Stabl© Economy. A Treatise on the Manafj'ement of 

Horses in ration to Stabling, Grooming, fjpeding. Watering, and Working. 
Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. * 

STIRLING. Missing Proofs : a Pembrokeshire Tale. By M. C. 

Stiri.ino, Author of * The Grahams of Invermoy.’ a vols. crown 8vo. 

[/n th 4 preM, 

STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing dictionary of the 

English Language. Including^ very Cotdous Selection of Scientiuc Tenna. 
For Use in Schools and Collies, and as a^ok of General Reference. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. The Pronunciation carehiily Revised by the Bov. 
P. H. Pbelp, M.A CantaK Sixth Edition, with enlarged Supplement, con¬ 
taining many words not to be found in any other Dictionary. Crown 8vo, 
^ ^pp. 800. 78. 6d. * 

■ The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 

' Combining the advantages of an Ordinary pronouncing School Dictionary and * 
I an Etymological Spelling-book. Fcap. Svo, pp. 254. 2s 

JBTORy. Graffiti DTtalia. By W. W. Story, Author of ‘ Eoba di 

^ Roma.' Second Edition, fcap. Svo, 7a. 6d. 

-Nero ; A Historical Play. Fcap. Svo, 68. 

- Vallombrosa, Post Svo. 


STRICKLAND. Lives »f the Queens of Scotland, and English 

^ Princesses C<-a.j _fa«. «-**_i. ... . 


, Stricklakd. 
^ 4 . 4 « 


By AaNEa 
8 vola. poat Svo. 


!gal 

WiUi Fortimita ana Biatorical Vignetteo. 

A Tale. By Jcuan Stbbois. 


STURGIS. John - a - Dreams. 

, New Edition, crown Svo, jt. fid. 

-i —:— An Aeeomplished Gentleman. 
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